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ENTREVAUX, 


BY H, EADEN, 


My father was a merchant 
and shipowner in the City of 
London. He was fond of hunt- 
ing, hawking, fowling, and fish- 
ing, and every year spent sev- 
eral months at the house of 
his elder brother at Brampton 
in South Hampshire, where 
he could practise these pas- 
times to advantage. He used 
to take his wife and children 
with him. 

Upon one of these visits, 
when I must have been about 
eight years old, we found at 
my uncle’s house a French 
prisoner, who lived in the 
house, and was treated almost 
as one of the family. 

Francois was a soldier, and 
had been captured on board a 
French ship while upon some 
military duty. He was tall and 
strong, with big, dark-brown, 
almost black eyes, and black 
hair and moustache, with dark 


| skin, but well-coloured cheeks. 


He had as open and frank an 
VOL. COXVI.—NO. MCOOVIL. 


expression of face as I have 
ever seen, and there was usually 
a@ smile lurking about his eyes 
or his mouth. He was always 
polite and kindly to small 
and great, and took pleasure in 
helping other people. 

It is needless to say that he 
made many friends. It was a 
sad day for all in the village 
when he left, but there were 
no broken hearts. He treated 
all the gentler sex with kindly 
and respectful politeness, but 
paid no particular attention to 
any one of them. 

When we arrived at my 
uncle’s house, Frangois had 
been there for some time. My 
uncle had found him in the 
quarters of some French pris- 
oners at Southampton, had 
taken a fancy to him, and had 
obtained permission for him 
to stay in his house at Bramp- 
ton. 

He joined in all the sports 
and games of the place. He 
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could already ride, and shoot 
with a fowling-piece or cross- 
bow, but he soon became a 
good marksman with the long- 
bow also. He was a fine 
fencer, and gave lessons to 
my uncle and to my father. 
Soon after my arrival he took 
me in hand also, and made 
me a little wooden sword, but 
one that was of the proper 
length, weight, and balance 
for me. At my age I was an 
apt pupil, and soon, when I 
had a bout with my father or 
uncle, I would, from time to 
time, get a thrust in, and 
Frangois would be delighted, 
and double up with his jolly 
loud laughter. I can see his 
white teeth gleam now when I 
think of it. 

He was a native of Entre- 


vaux on the Var, had been in 
garrison at Antibes, and knew 
the intermediate country well. 
He was a very intelligent man, 


and my father, on various 
occasions, talked to him of 
his trade to France and to the 
Mediterranean ports. 

Every year a ship would go 
laden with salt fish to Mar- 
seilles, where it was sold. She 
then went on to Genoa for oil 
and silk and Levantine pro- 
ducts, such as dried figs, citron- 
peel, dates, and otto of roses. 
On the way home she com- 
pleted her lading with wine at 
Bordeaux. 

Francois knew the taste of 
the oil and wine that our ships 
brought home, and asked what 
their price had been. He then 
suggested to my father another 
plan for this trade. 


“Go to Marseilles,” he 
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said, “‘and sell the fish, then 
to Antibes. You are there 
only about three leagues from 
Cagnes, where a ship can come 
in close to shore, and where in 
fine weather cargo can be 
brought aboard in boats. 

“Two or three leagues in- 
land of Cagnes are three small 
towns—Vence, St Jeannet, and 
La Gaude. 

* At Vence they would not 
use the oil which you buy at 
Genoa, and the Vencois would 
sell theirs at a quarter of the 
price that you pay to the 
Genoese merchants. The wine 
of St Jeannet and of La Gaude 
is excellent, I think better than 
your Bordeaux wine, and again 
you would have to pay only 
a@ fraction of its price. The 
lemon-peel and dried grapes 
of St Jeannet are celebrated. 
In the neighbourhood also there 
are plenty of almonds and 
dried figs, though these latter 
are smaller than those of the 
Levant. It would take time 
to collect enough of the almonds 
and figs for your shipment. 
From Grasse—a town four or 
five leagues from Antibes—you 
could obtain otto of roses and 
other perfumes, besides dried 
fruits and sweetmeats. There 
are excellent mule-tracks from 
Grasse to Antibes. . 

“Then the ship should go 
round to Marseilles, and your 
captain ride on horse or mule- 
back up the Var Valley to 
Entrevaux, my home, and 
thence on by Grenoble to Lyons. 
At Lyons he could buy what 
silk goods you might want, 
and there is a good road to 
Marseilles. There he could com- 
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plete his cargo with any Levan- 
tine products he might require, 
though not so well as at Genoa.” 

My father went into the 
matter thoroughly, and found 
Frangois’ suggestion a sound 
one. The next year, and for 
many subsequent years, he sent 
a ship to Marseilles, on to 
Antibes, back to Marseilles, 
and so home. 

When I had completed my 
education, my father first taught 
me the ins-and-outs of his 
business in London, and then 
sent me on voyages in his dif- 
ferent ships, so that I should 
personally know the course of 
trade and the people that we 
dealt with. 

On the Marseilles and Antibes 
voyage I went, instead of the 
captain, to Lyons, and on to 
Marseilles, passing by Entre- 
vaux. 

The country was magnifi- 
cent. From Antibes I rode to 
Cagnes over a nearly level 
plain. On my right hand the 
deep blue sea; in front of me 
the mountains above Nice; on 
the left range after range of 
hill and mountain up to the 
snow-covered Alps. The plain 
around me and the lower hills 
were covered with olives, vines, 
corn, figs, almonds, and all 
manner of fruit-trees and vege- 
tables of many kinds besides 
those we grow in England. 

Above all, I admired the 
towns and villages. They al- 
Ways crowned a hill or some 
site capable of defence. 

The houses were thickly clus- 
tered within the ancient wall, 
like soldiers manning their de- 
fences, and the keep and the 


church, rising from amongst 
them, seemed to hurl defiance 
at man and devil. 

From Cagnes I turned more 
towards the north, and struck 
the valley of the Var at St 
Martin, Thence I had but to 
follow the course of the river 
till I reached Entrevaux. 

The valley became less fer- 
tile and the country wilder 
and more broken every league 
of the way, until at last it 
seemed to be a huge jumble of 
hills and rock. 

Entrevaux is a frontier for- 
tress. Its position is of great 
natural strength, and _ the 
French have made the most of 
it, and keep there a garrison 
under some capable governor. 

There I called upon Fran- 
cois, and he gave me a fine 
welcome, After his return from 
England he had seen more 
service, and had risen to the 
rank of captain—a most un- 
usual honour for any one of 
his class. He had a comfort- 
able house, and I stayed with 
him there several days. His 
niece, her husband, and little 
daughter Maria lived with him. 

After this voyage my life 
became busier and -busier, but 
more than once I managed to 
snatch sufficient time for. the 
Marseilles and Antibes voyage. 
There were many things that 
attracted me to it, but the 
chief was Francois. 

On one of these occasions 
he was lying disabled from a 
broken leg, and the niece’s 
husband was away from home, 
As ill-luck would have it, the 
house caught fire. The niece 
was roused by the crackling 
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of the flames, which she thought 
were in the part of the house 
where Frangois and I slept, 
and remote from the bedroom 
of herself and her little daugh- 
ter. With great difficulty we 
carried Francois out of the 
house, but to our horror found 
that the fire had cut off the 
little girl. We fetched a ladder. 
The flames were coming out of 
the bedroom window. I man- 
aged, however, to rescue her 
at the expense of scorched 
hands and arms. 

Now the child was the apple 
of Frangois’ eye. 

During the wars of King 
Frangois the town of Entre- 
vaux had been captured by 
the Imperialists. It had been 
brutally governed by one of 
the emperor’s soldiers. In the 
end the inhabitants had risen, 
killed the governor, and re- 
captured the town from the 
garrison. Francois had been 
in the thick of this rising—in 
fact, had been the leading 
spirit in it. His captain’s 
rank had been given him on 
this account. His neighbours 
had told me that for some 
reason he would never allude 
to the subject. I am afraid 
I had shown some curiosity to 
hear the story, but Francois 
had always with perfect polite- 
ness and good-humour turned 
the conversation. 

When I saw him, however, 
after the fire—I was in the 
hands of the niece and the 
doctor for a week or so,—he 
said that he was sorry to see 
that I should be unable to 
move about for some days ; 
and that, to help to while 
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away the time, he would tell 
me the story of the retaking 
of Entrevaux, and of such 
parts of his previous life as 
prepared the way for the share 
he took in it. 

This was the story : 


I sometimes have a talk 
with my friend the watchmaker 
when he is at work. He has a 
huge box, which stands on his 
work-table. This box is full 
of parts of clocks and watches 
new and old, of countless tools, 
of pieces of wire and other 
metal, of all sorts of odds and 
ends accumulated since he 
started business, and of plenty 
of dust. Everything he wants 
is there, and he finds it in the 
long-run. 

My memory is in much the 
same state. Much of what I 
am going to tell you is as fresh 
in my mind as though it hap- 
pened yesterday. The rest I 
have been trying to sort out, 
put in order, and clear from 
dust ever since you rescued 
my little niece, for it was then 
that I decided to tell you the 
story. It is a relief to me to 
tell it to somebody, although I 
never could make up my mind 
to do so before. . 

My father, as I recollect 
him, was a@ woodman. As a 
young man he had served for 
several years as @ soldier. My 
mother came from Castelet, 
the next village beyond the 
Var in Savoy. 

I often visited her old home, 
where her brother lived and 
his family, before war broke 
out and closed the frontier. 

My earliest recollections are 
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of being placed in my father’s 
cart by my mother when he 
started for his day’s work. 
There were three of us. The 
third was Jacko, a great grey 
mule, 

My father would, with the 
assistance of another wood- 
man, fell trees, lop off the 
branches and saw the trunks 
and big branches into lengths. 
He would then cut up the light 
wood and tie it into fagots. 
By means of @ rope and two 
strong branches of suitable 
length leaning against the cart, 
and Jacko’s great strength, he 
would roll the logs one by one 
into the cart until the load was 
sufficient. 

He would then pile fagots on 
to the logs, rope all tight for 
the journey back, and reach 
home while the daylight lasted. 

I loved the rides in the cart 
and Jacko, and also playing in 
the woods, but, above all, a 
part of my father’s dinner, 
which somehow seemed always 
to taste better than my food 
at home. 

After a bit, however, I was 
able to help in a small way, 
and at any rate pretend to hold 
Jacko and to lead him. 

The great mule would bite 
strangers, and flatly refused to 
work for them. My father 
was always firm and gentle 
with animals, but Jacko some- 
times would not obey him 
without a great deal of coax- 
ing. With me, however, he 
was different. He understood 
whatever I wanted him to do, 
and did it with haste, which 
made my father smile, for he was 
such a large and dignified ani- 


mal. When I was holding him 
he would occasionally bend 
down his head and touch mine. 
His soft muzzle, his warm 
breath, and his large flapping 
ears—I can feel them and see 
them now. 

I never could decide whether 
I loved my father or my 
mother the better, but Jacko 
came next, and very close up 
to them. He taught me some 
good lessons. My parents were 
my other teachers, and they 
taught me others by respecting 
themselves and each other. 

The Bishop of Vence was a 
native of Entrevaux, and knew 
my father. Several times, for 
months together, we lodged in 
a hut near his house in a 
valley called the Vaugelat, 
and cut timber for him in the 
surrounding woods. The Bishop 
saw that I was taught to read 
and write while we were in 
his service. 

As I grew older I spent my 
spare time with other children 
of my own age, and we had 
many games and excursions 
together. 

Later on, the amusement 
which I found most fascinating 
was climbing the slopes and 
crags which abound in the 
neighbourhood of our town. 
Many boys and a few girls 
joined in this sport, and by 
practice we were able to scale 
places that were impossible to 
us at first, and gradually we 
conquered most of the cliffs 
and low hills that were possible 
to climb. I suppose, looking 
back, that I was the best 
climber; but there were two 
others who were nearly, if not 
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quite, as successful. One was 
Louis, the son of the barber. 
He was a little lame, of slight 
build, and rather short. He 
was very gentle, and by nature 
somewhat timid; but he had 
something within him that freed 
him from the trammels of 
weakness or natural timidity. 
A risk or a difficulty were to 
him like a challenge. He would 
not turn his back upon them, 
and there were few places that 
others could climb that he 
could not. 

The other was Maria, the 
daughter of a widow who kept 
a small shop in the town. 
She had strength and endur- 
ance, she was as active as a 
kid, and absolutely devoid of 
fear. I think that if she had 


had my height and length of 


limb she would have surpassed 
me. These gave me my only 
advantage over her. 

Well, time went on, and we 
helped more and more in our 
parents’ businesses, and had 
less and less time for any 
amusement. 

We met our old playmates 
on festivals and holidays, but, 
as far as the girls went, under 
different conditions. We could 
talk to them or dance with 
them, but always under their 
mothers’ eyes, and that was 
pretty nearly all that we ever 
saw of them. 

Maria had grown into a 
beautiful girl, and more than 
one of her old boy comrades 
were particularly fond of danc- 
ing with her if they had the 
chance. Louis did not dance 
on account of his lameness, 
but she spent more time with 
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him at the festivals than with 
any one else. 

Then suddenly war broke 
out, and our king wanted many 
more soldiers to fight the em- 
peror. Every town in the 
land had to send its share of 
recruits to the colours. My 
father had been a soldier, and 
I longed to follow in my 
father’s footsteps, to see what 
the outside world was like, and 
to share in a campaign or two. 
I obtained my parents’ con- 
sent, and when our mayor 
called for volunteers, I was the 
first to join. 

We volunteers—there were 
only three of us—were sent 
off the next day; the rest, 
who were to be chosen by lot, 
followed later. 

We were sent down the Var 
Valley and on to Antibes. 
There, there were hundreds of 
recruits, and we were kept in 
very strict discipline, and were 
drilled or otherwise taught our 
new trade from morning to 
night. I was fond of the train- 
ing, and learnt rapidly; I 
could read and write and reckon ; 
and, above all, I was tall, so 
that I soon became a leader of 
my squad. 

After three or four months 
of this sort of life at Antibes, 
@ period came in which every 
day there was a fresh rumour of 
something impending. Some- 
times it was that we were 
to march into Italy. At 
another the Imperialists were 
advancing to attack us. After 
a time a small squadron of 
the king’s ships sailed into 
the port of Antibes, and 4 
couple of regiments were added 
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to the garrison. There was 
also much marching and coun- 
termarching between the town 
and various forts on the Var. 

At last we learnt that a 
force of Imperialists was en- 
camped in the valley of the 
Vesubie, and that it was rapidly 
growing. It seemed likely that 
they meant to force a passage 
over the Var, either at the 
Vesubie Valley or at some 
point nearer the coast. 

The governor of Antibes had 
nothing like enough troops to 
defend the frontier. All that 
he could do was to send for 
help, and, if possible, delay the 
enemy. 

His spies brought him exact 
intelligence as to the position 
of the Imperialists’ camp and 
of its arrangement,—where the 
headquarters were, where the 
horse-lines were, where the guns, 
and so on. 

Amongst other things they 
learnt that the Army treasure- 
chest was close to their head- 
quarters. The money was in 
pairs of boxes of convenient 
size, roped together for car- 
riage on mule-back. 

Their camp extended for at 
least a mile along the valley. 

They would, of course, be 
informed by their spies of the 
scanty force that there was to 
oppose them. 

The governor thought that 
he might delay the enemy, and 
inflict some loss upon him, by 
the following plan. 

Two hundred men were to 
ride from Antibes to Bezeau- 
dun, a distance of about twenty- 
five miles. There they were 
to give out that they were on 


the way to reinforce posts 
higher up the Var Valley. 
They were to rest there quietly 
till night fell, then to cross the 
river, and to proceed to a 
point north of the Vesubie 
Valley, about a mile from the 
Imperialists’ camp. There they 
were to feed their horses, and 
to wait till a musket shot was 
fired from the other side of the 
valley. 

South of the Vesubie Valley 
the fords were supposed to be 
held by the enemy, but our 
spies reported that they kept 
but negligent guard. Probably 
they trusted to their superior 
numbers. One deep and narrow 
ford had been left unguarded 
and apparently unwatched. 

Five hundred more horse, 
and, to my surprise and pride, 
I was one of them, were to 
proceed to the unguarded ford, 
reaching it after dark. A dis- 
mounted party were to cross 
here and attack the guard of 
the next ford in the rear—a 
silent attack: not a word, not 
a clink, If the guard were 
all killed or captured, the enter- 
prise was to go forward. If 
not, a rocket was to recall the 
the Bezeaudun party. If all 
went well, the rest of the five 
hundred were to proceed over 
the captured ford to a point 
south of the Vesubie Valley, 
and as soon as they reached 
it to fire a musket. They took 
with them a sufficiency of 
pack-mules. 

When the shot was fired, 
both parties were to charge 
down into the camp and make 
for the headquarters. They 
might have the. good fortune 
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to kill or capture the general. 


in command. At any rate, in 
the probable confusion they 
were pretty certain to be able 
to seize the treasure. This 
was to be loaded on the mules, 
and started off for Antibes. 
The raiders were to stay as 
long and do as much damage 
as possible; then to follow 
the mules, and to cover their 
retreat. 

All this was carried out 
successfully. There was panic 
and great confusion. Guns 


were spiked, horses stampeded, 
and tents fired. Unluckily, 
however, a huge store of hay 
and straw was found, and this 
also was fired. 

In a few minutes the whole 
valley was lit up as though it 


were day, and the smallness of 
our numbers was discovered. 
We heard “ Boot and Saddle ” 
sounded all round us, and then 
the trampling of hoofs towards 
us. We managed, however, to 
get away, but hotly pursued. 

We soon came up with the 
mules, and made a stand to 
cover them. A -few bullets, 
however, whistled past the 
heads of the muleteers, and 
they slipped off their mounts 
and disappeared into the dark- 
ness. 

Our men caught the animals, 
but found them unmanageable. 
I asked leave of the colonel 
of my regiment, who happened 
to be near, to go and help, 
saying that I understood mules. 
He gave it me, and, owing to 
the lessons Jacko had given 
me, I soon got the leading 
mules going again, and the 
rest followed. 
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We kept our ground for a 
time, and then fell back. Our 
officers were quite equal to the 
emergency, and took full advan- 
tage of the darkness and of our 
knowledge of the ground. 

After a time we shook off 
the pursuit, and followed the 
mules, and reached Antibes 
without further accident. 

Next day I was sent for by 
my colonel, and told that the 
treasure was to be sent by sea 
through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar to Le Havre; and then, 
to my astonishment, that a 
guard of twelve men were to 
go with it under my com- 
mand, and that I was given 
the temporary rank of sergeant. 

This was fine news to me. 
To be promoted all at once 
to be a sergeant was beyond 
my wildest hopes, and then to 
have a long voyage and see 
strange lands ! 

However, next day we were 
all aboard ; and, before night, 
had sailed out of the port, and, 
with a south-east wind, were 
slipping through the blue water. 

The ship’s officers were the 
captain and four others, and 
the crew numbered fifty. We 
had ten guns, called, I think, 
falconets. We were all, sol- 
diers and sailors, armed alike, 
with muskets or cross-bows, 
with pikes, and with either axes 
or cutlasses. 

The sea life was new and a 
great delight to me, but noth- 
ing happened to us until we 
had passed the coast of Spain 
and the Straits of Gibraltar 
and crossed the Bay of Biscay. 
In due time we sighted Ushant, 
the Islands, and Cherbourg, 
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and were within ten knots of 
Le Havre—our destination. 

Then two ships were sighted, 
also steering towards Le Havre. 
Our captain looked at them 
through his glass, and at once 
ordered all sail to be set, and 
the ship cleared for action. 

As we approached each other 
we saw that they flew St 
George’s Cross, and knew that 
they were enemies. Neither 
of them was more than half 
the size of our ship, and we, 
moreover, were armed with 
more and greater guns than 
they were likely to have. I 
wondered why our captain did 
not take in sail and fight it 
out instead of trying to run 
away. But before nightfall I 
found out that he knew his 
business better than I did. 

We were not more than two 
knots from our port when the 
enemy came up with us, and 
attacked at once. They were 
swifter and more handy than 
we. We saw that our shot 
did them great damage, and 
they apparently had no guns 
to reply with. They, however, 
drew nearer and nearer, and 
our decks were swept by a 
continuous flight of arrows. 
The aim was deadly, and the 
force with which they struck 
such that only the best armour 
could stop them. 

I had been trained with the 
cross-bow, but it is a child’s toy 
compared to the long-bow that 
the English archers use. 

Under cover of the arrows 
the two vessels closed with us 
and grappled us, and lashed 
the three ships firmly together. 
VOL. CCXVI.—NO. : MOCOVII. 
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Our numbers were the greater, 
but we were losing men rapidly. 
The English archers occupied 
every point of vantage on 
their masts and upper decks, 
and shot over the heads of 
their comrades, who forced their 
way across our bulwarks. 

We fought desperately, but 
those cursed arrows plunged 
down upon us from above and 
paralysed our defence. At last 
I asked the captain to rope 
the treasure-boxes together 
and fling them overboard. 
Roped together they could be 
grappled for afterwards, and 
we had drifted to within less 
than a knot of Le Havre. 
The captain gave the necessary 
orders, and the treasure was 
flung overboard. We could 
hardly hold the enemy back 
while this was being done. 
They then broke through our 
line, and killed or captured us. 

I had been disabled by a 
blow on the head, and when I 
came to myself, the lashings 
of the ships had been cast 
loose, the Red Cross was flying 
upon our ship, and we all 
three were standing over to- 
wards the English coast. We 
landed at Southampton, and 
I was taken to the prisoners’ 
quarters at which your uncle 
found me a few weeks later. 

Of my life as a prisoner in 
England, and of all the kind- 
ness I received there from 
your uncle, your father, and 
the friendly people at Bramp- 
ton, I need not tell you. My 
captivity was one long holiday, 
and when peace came, although 
I was glad to return to France, 
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I had a heavy heart when I 
left England. 

Soon I was sent back again 
to Antibes. I had two months’ 
leave, and saw my parents 
and friends at Entrevaux. 
Maria, who was, if possible, 
more beautiful than ever, was 
affianced to Louis. I visited 
also my aunt and her family 
at Castelet, as the frontier was 
now open. 

It was not long, however, 
after my return to Antibes that 
war again threatened. Many 
recruits came to Antibes to be 
trained, and my hands were full. 

Some of my former officers 
and some of the sergeants and 
corporals had fallen in the 
fighting after I had left, but 
most of them were still with 
the regiment. 

Before long war was declared. 


On this occasion, however, in- 
stead of waiting to be attacked, 
we prepared to cross the Var 
and to march into Italy. 

At first everything went well ; 
the only point that was against 


us was the lateness of the 
season, The enemy was unable 
to stop us, but in less than 
two months we had to go into 
winter quarters. 

Three companies, of which 
mine was one, of our regiment 
were sent to garrison the little 
town of Avano. An important 
road crossed a river by a 
bridge half a league from Avano 
and came right through the 
town, forming its main street. 
The river, after various wind- 
ings, ran through a very narrow 
and precipitous gorge that was 
the boundary and chief defence 
of the town on one side, The 
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rest of the town was sur- 
rounded by a strong wall. 
The gorge as it passed the town 
was in some places less than 
ten paces across. 

The officer in command was 
the colonel of my regiment. 
He was strict, and left nothing 
to chance; he was also just 
and humane. There was good 
order in the garrison and in 
the town, and as much good- 
will as was possible. The people 
had to supply us with whatever 
we wanted. We paid them for 
it at a low rate, but punctually. 
Meat, flour, wine, wood, char- 
coal—whole for cooking, and 
ground for powder-making,— 
cloth, leather, &c. Some of 
the townsfolk were sullen, and 
some less sullen, but all were 
submissive, 

Early in February, however, 
there came a change over them. 
Their carriage was more erect, 
their air more assured, and if 
you met the eye of one of them 
he dropped his glance suddenly 
as though he feared you might 
read something there. Once or 
twice I detected a side glance or 
a@ smile between two of them. 
Yet they saluted as promptly, 
and were otherwise as sub- 
missive as ever. 

One day our commandant 
sent for me, and asked me 
if I had remarked any change 
in the demeanour of the town’s 
inhabitants to the non-com- 
missioned officers and private 
soldiers, and I told him what 
I had noticed. 

“They may only have heard 
reports from the enemy, which 
had raised their hopes, or there 
may be some unpleasant sur- 











prise in store for us,” said he. 
“My business is to try to guess 
what this can possibly be, and 
how to guard against it. 

“An attempt to capture the 
town is the real thing we 
have to consider. They know 
that our sentries are not al- 
lowed to be slack, and they 
can base no hopes on an ordi- 
nary surprise and escalade. If 
there is any scheme at all, it 
is not so simple as that. Were 
a surprise attack to be made, 
and the townsfolk to rise, that 
would be of no use unless they 
were armed. They were care- 
fully disarmed, and I do not 
think that many weapons have 
been smuggled into the place 
since. 

“The danger therefore lies 
here. Can weapons have been 
brought into the town otherwise 
than through the gates? To 
feel safe we must find out 
whether this has been done or 
is possible. I feel satisfied 
that nothing has come in from 
the part of the town away 
from the river; but where 
the river gorge surrounds the 
wall, how about that? A 
tunnel may have been carried 
from some point outside the 
town into the river gorge, out 
of sight of any sentry. An- 
other, coming out on the town 
side of the gorge, may have 
been carried from some cellar. 
A long pole or even a rope 
would complete the connection. 
There lies the possible danger. 

“Tf I am driven to do so, I 
will examine the gorge thor- 
oughly, but I cannot do this 
without showing my hand. 

“What I want is to find out 
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quietly whether such a com- 
munication exists. If I can 
do this I can do more than 
merely save the town. That 
is why I have sent for you 
and explained the whole posi- 
tion to you. It is a service 
that demands resource amongst 
other things, and I cannot: go 
myself. 

“Tf such a tunnel exists, I 
have every reason to believe 
that it has only recently been 
made. The plans of the place 
which fell into our hands show 
nothing of the kind. 

“I give you three days. Take 
pistols and a dagger in case of 
need,” 

I was proud that the com- 
mandant had chosen me for 
the job. 

I had often gone into the 
surrounding country to shoot 
any game that I could find, 
because I liked the sport and 
because it made a change from 
the officers’ mess and from 
ours, so that it was not likely 
to excite remark if I took my 
fowling - piece and beat the 
ground outside the river. There 
were-a few farms there, and I 
suspected that the tunnel, if 
it existed, had been driven 
down from one of these. It 
was difficult to find any excuse 
for searching them. I noticed, 
however, that manure was being 
scattered over a field near one 
of them; and, even while I 
was looking, a man came out 
from the yard with a barrow- 
load of manure and scattered 
it. I walked across the newly 
scattered manure, and noticed 
that it was mixed with newly 
dug earth. I took no notice 
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of this, told the man he ought 
to have a good crop of hay next 
year, and went on with my 
beating, and as usual went 
home with a fair bag of game. 

As soon as it was dark, 
however, I went to the gate 
farthest from the river—I 
had leave to pass in and out 
freely at all times,—and re- 
turned to the farm that I 
suspected. No one slept there. 

After a long search I found 
some poles under a heap of 
straw in one of the buildings. 
The poles covered the mouth 
of a tunnel. I noted exactly 
how they were placed, re- 
moved one of them, and 
dropped into the entry. It 
was pitch-dark, but I thought 
it unsafe to strike a light. I 


groped my way along the pas- 


sage on all fours, and all the 
time could hear the sound of 


the river. At last I could 
feel that the tunnel ended in 
a sheer drop, and the water 
sounded below me. Without 
doubt I had reached the gorge. 

I had brought out with me 
@ flint and steel and a lantern. 
Drawing back from the exit, I 
lit the candle as noiselessly as 
I could, and then examined 
the place. I knew I could not 
be seen from above. Across 
the mouth of the tunnel was 
fixed a stout pole, from which 
hung a rope. On the face of 
the cliff opposite was another 
opening with a pole across it. 
The rope was evidently in- 
tended to be coiled and flung 
to the other side, and there 
caught, drawn tight, and made 
fast, so as to establish com- 
munication. 
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But as there was no one to 
catch the rope for me, what 
was I to do? I examined 
carefully the gorge below me. 

Beneath me the side was 
sheer down, and the water, 
forty feet below, seemed to be 
deep to its edge. The other 
side was steep, but, after look- 
ing at it a long time, I thought 
that it might be climbed. 

I fastened the tinder-box 
and lantern firmly to my cap, 
and my cap to my head, and 
slipped down the rope into the 
water. The water was deep 
and swift, but I swam across 
without accident. On the other 
side I found a ledge, upon 
which I could support my feet 
just above the water. Here 
I rested to wring the icy water 
out of my clothes and to take 
breath. Then I began to climb. 
As I have told you, I had 
scaled many a dangerous cliff, 
but that forty feet was the 
worst I ever tried. I knew, 
moreover, that going down is 
always far harder than going 
up. However, there were rough- 
nesses and chinks, and here and 
there a small leafless bush, 
though the roots of most of 
these were rotten; and bit by 
bit I struggled to the entrance 
of the tunnel. My joy in find- 
ing myself there was damped 
by the thought of the descent,— 
but one thing at a time is a 
good rule. 

I went along the passage 
noiselessly, and at the end of 
it found I was in a room. I 
listened for a time. There 
was dead silence and pitch- 
darkness. I knew I was alone, 
and, as silently as I might, lit 
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the lantern. I was in a cellar, 
out of which led a locked door. 
In the room were two sacks of 
what I knew afterwards to be 
powder, and another sack of 
bullets, and, piled up upon the 
floor in a heap, two hundred 
stand of arms. On the top 
of the sacks was placed a 
parchment letter to the Mayor 
of Avano. The letter was in 
Italian. From our Provengal, 
and from many Italians I had 
met at Antibes, I knew enough 
of the language to understand 
the general drift of the letter. 
But a copy was better than 
my memory. I copied it with 
the point of my dagger upon 
the lantern. The letter was 
to the following effect: ‘‘ We 
attack from the land side at 
midnight on Ash Wednesday. 
Distribute the arms at 10 in 
the evening, and post the men 
at windows commanding the 
wall, They are not to fire 
until we attack. Keep the 
cellar locked, and the key on 
your person. Tell no one of 
this letter until the arms are 
distributed.” 

There was no more to be 
done. The descent was ter- 
rible, More than once I hung, 
unable to go down or up, till 
my fingers seemed to be giving 
way; but I always found 
some small support in time to 
Save the fall. At last I reached 
the river, and never felt hap- 
pier than when struggling to 
the other side through the cold 
water. 

It took me very little time 
to climb the rope, and reach 
the farm buildings, and to 
leave the poles and straw over 


the entrance to the tunnel just 
as I had found them. 

The only way that any one 
could guess that an intruder 
had been in the cellar was from 
the water which had dripped 
from my clothes; but it might 
dry up sufficiently not to be 
noticed. 

The next morning I reported 
to the commandant. He did 
not say much, but I could see 
he was greatly pleased with my 
night’s work. 

He carefully copied the letter, 
thought for a bit, and then 
said, “‘I shall wait till a few 
hours before the arms are to 
be distributed, then seize them 
and close the gates.” I asked 
him if I might suggest another 
arrangement. He assented. My 
plan was very simple: it was 
to go back to the cellar the 
same way as before, taking 
two bags of powdered char- 
coal from the armourer’s store, 
to substitute the powdered char- 
coal for the powder, and to 
bring the latter away. None 
of the townsfolk would then 
suspect that their plan had 
gone wrong until the men 
posted at the windows com- 
manding our position on the 
wall tried to open fire. The 
commandant was delighted with 
the idea, and ordered me to 
begin to carry it out at once, 
adding that he should come 
with me to help, as he did not 
mean to let the secret go 
beyond us two. 

He ordered me to draw two 
bags filled with powdered char- 
coal from the armourer’s store, 
and to place them, with a 
third and larger bag, in the 
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lower gate guardroom ; and to 
return to his quarters at ten 
at night, bringing with me five 
or six fathoms of cord and two 
yards of fuse. 

The cannon on the walls, the 
small arms, and the ammuni- 
tion were inspected daily. Fre- 
quent alerts had taught each 
man his post in case of ‘an 
alarm, so the ordinary routine 
would not have to be altered. 

At ten I again went to the 
commandant. He told me that 
he was sending a trooper with 
despatches to headquarters. 
The bags of charcoal would be 
slung across the saddle, and 
he would leave the town lead- 
ing his horse. We should ac- 
company him. 

He told me that the attack 
might be part of a larger 


scheme, so that he was obliged 


to send a messenger. Other- 
wise, as he did not want help, no 
despatch would have been sent. 

We passed through the gate 
with the man leading his horse, 
unloaded the charcoal when 
at no great distance from the 
farm buildings we sought, and 
dismissed the despatch-rider. 

Then each of us shouldered 
a bag, and I took the empty 
bag with me, as well as the 
cord and the’ fuse, and, as 
silently as possible, approached 
the farm buildings. 

All was quiet, and we passed 
through the tunnel and lit our 
lantern, 

There was nothing for it but 
for me to reach the tunnel 
opposite as before. This I 
did. Everything was as I left 
it. The commandant flung me 
the rope. I passed it round 
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the pole fixed for that purpose 
in the tunnel where I was, but, 
instead of tying it there, I 
flung the end back to him. 
Together we drew the rope 
tight, and he fastened it securely 
to the post on his side. 

Next he cut off a piece of 
the cord, tied it to one of the 
bags, and hung it by a loop 
beneath the rope. He then 
fastened the loop to one end 
of the cord, and flung me the 
other. In this way I drew the 
bag of charcoal easily across 
to my end; I then detached 
the bag from the loop and flung 
him the free end of the cord 
again. The other bag of char- 
coal and the empty bag were 
brought across in the same 
way, and then the commandant 
himself climbed across the river 
by the rope. 

First, he verified the copy I 
had made of the letter to the 
mayor, and found it to be 
correct. Then we placed our 
lantern in the farthest corner 
of the cellar, and poured one 
of the bags of powder into the 
empty bag, taking care to 
spill none, and replacing it 
with powdered charcoal. We 
dealt with the other in the 
same way. As before, we drew 
the bags, now full of gunpowder, 
back over the river, and our- 
selves returned by means of 
the rope. We next undid one 
end of the rope, and drew it 
across to the farm side, and 
left it as we had found it. We 
then carried the powder up 
into the farm, and replaced 
the poles and the straw. 

Placing the powder on our 
shoulders, we set out for the 
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bridge. We had brought felt 
to bind under our boots, and 
moved carefully and noiselessly. 
It was hard work, and in the 
dark took a long time. At 
last we reached the bridge, 
which we had examined during 
the day. 

Each end of it was pierced 
by a tunnel of about two 
feet in diameter, designed to 
allow the passage of flood- 
water. Close to our end was 
a heap of stone to repair the 
roadway. Using the empty 
bag, we carried enough of these 
stones into the tunnel to close 
it for a couple of feet at least. 
Against this heap we placed 
the bags of powder, with one 
end of the fuse fastened into 
one of them. We now filled 
the tunnel on the other side 
of the bags in the same manner, 
taking care to lay the: fuse 
along the bottom of the tunnel, 
and not to injure it. The end 
of the fuse was, of course, left 
exposed ready for lighting. 

“Now, sergeant,” said the 
commandant, “‘I am sorry to 
say that I have a great dis- 
appointment for you. I shall 
have to send you away before 
we are attacked.” 

“Oh, my colonel,” I said. 
It was a bitter moment. But 
I recollected myself, and said no 
more. Then he spoke again— 

“Yes, I must send you 
away, but to a post of danger 
and of honour. I only wish 
I could take it myself. At 
ten o’clock on the night of 
their attack you will come 
here, bringing flint and steel 
and a dark lantern lit, and 
mind that it shows no ray of 
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light. You will come here, 
into this passage, and you will 
stay by the end of the fuse. 

“Some time before twelve 
the enemy will cross over your 
head. If their leader knows 
his business, and he will be a 
picked man, he will place a 
guard by the bridge. If the 
officer of the guard knows his 
business, and he may be a 
picked man, he will explore 
this passage. If he does not 
explore it, then one of the 
guard, who will find the time 
hang heavy on their hands, 
may come exploring on his 
own account. If any of these 
things happen, France will lose 
a gallant soldier. But should 
all go well, you will hear the 
sound of galloping hoofs and 
the noise of the retreat. Then 
fire the fuse and escape, not for- 
getting that a dive into the dark 
river may be the best way.” 

We returned without accident 
to the town. 

As the day fixed for their 
deliverance approached, the 
townsfolk could hardly con- 
ceal the knowledge of their 
coming triumph. 

At ten o’clock on Ash Wed- 
nesday evening I left the town, 
and in half an hour was in the 
tunnel under the bridge, with 
the end of the fuse ready to my 
hand. 

This is what my comrades 
told me happened in the town. 

At about half-past eleven 
our sentries reported the tramp- 
ling of horses coming from the 
bridge, and soon afterwards 
that a large force was moving 
along the road. 

The alarm was given, and our 
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men took post on the wall. 
The cannons were loaded, and 
the gunners had their matches 
ready. The fusiliers looked to 
their priming. 

At twelve the order was 
given for the matches to be 
lit, and that fire was to be 
concentrated upon the scaling 
ladders, for the attack must be 
an escalade. 

Flares had been placed at 
intervals along the wall, but, 
as it happened, the sky was 
clear, and the moon high in 
the heavens. 

Exactly at 12 a bugle blew, 
and the attack began. Be- 
lieving that the fire of the 
townsfolk would make defence 
impossible, the enemy rushed 
forward in dense groups round 
their ladders, which were 
mounted on carriages. It was 
@ mark that even the cross- 
bowmen could not miss. The 
enemy fell in heaps. Some of 
the ladders were smashed, and 
all were brought to a standstill. 
Our fire was deadly, and they 
could do nothing. They broke 
and ran. Meanwhile about 
two hundred of our horsemen 
passed out of the lower gate, 
extended, and charged the 
routed mob. These fled to- 
wards their horses, and, such 
as could reach them, galloped 
for the bridge. 

Then my turn came. I 
heard the enemy pass over me. 
A guard had been placed at 
the bridge. I could hear their 
voices, but no one had inter- 
fered with me. The time 
seemed interminable. I did 
not want to be killed like a 
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rat in a hole, but my chief 
anxiety was lest in some way 
our counterplan should fail. 
But at last firing suddenly 
broke out. A few minutes 
later came the thunder of 
galloping hoofs, then shouts, 
shots, uproar, and all signs of 
@ rout. 

I fired the fuse, put out my 
lantern, and ran for my life. 
No one harmed me. I had 
hardly gone a furlong before 
there was a dull roar, a burst 
of flame and smoke, and I 
saw pieces of the bridge blown 
in every direction. The flash 
and the roar stopped the fugi- 
tives in front, but the charging 
horsemen behind drove them 
on like sheep until they came 
to the bridge. There an arch 
had been blown away. A few 
leapt into the river. Some 
turned and tried to fly along 
the banks. But most were 
panic-stricken, and threw down 
their arms. Their leaders saw 
that resistance was impossible, 
and the whole crowd surren- 
dered. Some had been cut 
down in the flight, and still 
more before the surrender, but 
the number of prisoners was 
greater than our whole garrison. 

The gates were, of course, 
closed, and a guard placed 
over the tunnel. 

The next morning the mayor 
was told to deliver up two hun- 
dred stand of arms, and to wait 
upon the commandant, and I 
was ordered to be present 
when he came. The arms 
were delivered up, and the 
mayor came as directed. What 
took place has nothing to do 
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with my story, but it is worth 
telling on its own account. 

The mayor had had a hard 
task to perform since the town 
was occupied, and he had done 
it well. He had to take his 
orders from us, but he pretend- 
ed neither to be independent 
nor to have the least friendship 
toward us. He seemed to me 
to act as a man should. 

Now, as was his custom, 
he saluted the commandant 
gravely, but did not drop his 
glance, or seem in anywise 
abashed. But yet there was 
a difference with him. He was 
pale, and his mouth was very 
firmly set. 

“In obedience to my order, 
you sent me two hundred stand 
of arms. Where did they come 
from ? ” 

“Sir, did not the traitor 
who tampered with them tell 
you that?” 

“No traitor tampered with 
the arms, or told me any- 
thing.” 

There was a long pause, and 
the question was then insisted 
upon. At last the answer 
came— 


“TI cannot tell you.” 

“You know the _ conse- 
quences,” 

“Whatever they are, I can- 
not tell you.” 


“Then, sergeant,” turning 
to me, “read to the mayor the 
copy of the letter he had 
received,” 

As he heard the letter read 
he grew pale as the dead, and 
the sweat poured off his face. 

Then the commandant spoke 
again— 
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‘* You know the penalty.” 

**'We obeyed the orders of 
our lawful master.” 

“You plotted against us 
treacherously. Your lives are 
forfeit.” 

The mayor made no answer. 

Then the commandant spoke 
again— 

“Well, give me the list of 
your two hundred men, and I 
will make up my mind what I 
shall do.” 

Then the mayor lifted his 
head, and a strange light came 
into his eyes. 

“IT will never give you the 
list.”’ 

Instead of being angry, the 
commandant smiled. 

“That is just the answer I 
wanted to get from you, and 
that I felt pretty sure I should 
get. Now I know the man 
I have to deal with. 

“Tf you will give me your 
word that you and your towns- 
men will not undertake any- 
thing more against us or our 
country until the end of the 
war, things may remain as 
they are. If not, I shall have 
to shoot you and two hundred 
of the most able-bodied of your 
men,” 

The mayor at once gave the 
promise, and he and the con 
mandant for the only time in 
their lives shook hands. 

As he left, the commandant 
said— 

“IT am afraid there will be 
a@ poor crop of hay at that 
farm close to the river wall: 
they put too much earth into 
the manure.” 

The unsuccessful attack upon 
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us was only a preliminary to 
a much bigger movement. The 
enemy, in great force, advanced 
against the whole of our line, 
and we had to fall back. 

There was a great deal of 
fighting, but the luck seemed 
to have changed. They were 
more numerous than we, but 
I think the real reason was 
that they were better led. 

Wherever we stood—a whole 
army or a piquet,—it was 
always the same story. We 
were outnumbered, outflanked, 
enfiladed, our line of retreat 
threatened, or in some such 
ill position that, fight as we 
would—and the men never 
flinched,—we always had to 
fall back. 

The nearer we got to France, 
the more fiercely the men 
fought. But we had suffered 
heavy losses, and very few 
reinforcements reached us. The 
emperor’s army seemed to grow 
stronger every day. They were 
all good soldiers, and their 
continuous success gave them 
a confidence which made them 
as dangerous as a rock rolling 
downhill. 

When about two marches 
from the Var our retreat led 
through a long and narrow 
valley, with high hills on either 
side. 

The army occupied a position 
covering the entrance of the 
valley as night fell, and the 
long train of waggons, with 
the baggage and such sick and 
wounded as could stow them- 
selves on the loads, rumbled 
off through the pass. 

The enemy attacked us all 
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along the line as day broke, 
and then attempted to storm 
@ low hill garrisoned by our 
men @ gunshot to our front. 
The fighting was desperate, 
but in the middie of it the 
emperor's men dragged guns 
half-way up the slopes that 
bounded the valley. With these 
they pelted the garrison of the 
low hill at leisure, and when 
few but dead and dying were 
left, stormed the post. 

They then brought up guns 
to the hill they had won, and 
played upon our line with 
terrible effect. 

We managed to hold on until 
night fell, but with ruinous 
loss. Then, covered by the 
cavalry, who had hardly been 
in action, we began the retreat 
through the pass. 

My colonel was given the 
command of the rearguard, 
and, at a point where the 
valley was narrow, he was 
ordered to stand and to hold 
the position to the last. 

He posted us with the utmost 
care, and then, taking fifty 
men, of whom I was one, 
carrying axes, marched rapidly 
down the pass. 

We had gone upwards of a 
league when he came upon a 
place that suited him. It was 
@ farm in the valley, which 
had some small fields round it 
fringed with trees. He gave me 
my orders, and returned to his 
command. 

The men with me were, I 
found, all woodmen, chosen 
for this duty. 

We felled the trees, and 
made a continuous abattis 
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round the farm and the little 
fields, leaving one entrance 
only at the rear, and arrange- 
ments for closing it. 

It was a long job, for we had 
to fell each :teee in the proper 
direction, and to deal with the 
branches afterward. However, 
it was done at last, and we 
rejoined our battalion. 

Again the enemy attacked 
at daybreak; but we held 
strong ground on a narrow 
front, and were able for more 
than an hour to hold them in 
check. 

Then they climbed the hill- 
sides, and we had to go. Half 
of us fell back a short distance, 
while the others stood still. 
Then these passed through the 
ranks of the first half, and 
halted behind them, and so on. 

They charged us repeatedly, 
but our men weresteady. Each 
man seemed to feel that if they 
broke, the Army would never 
reach the Var, and that then 
nothing could save their homes. 

Every charge left us weaker, 
but we managed to reach the 
little farm in unbroken order. 

We passed it, entered from 
behind, and knew that we had 
a breathing-space. We blocked 
the valley, and a well-made 
abattis is a very awkward 
thing to tackle. 

In the few minutes’ pause 
before the attack began, the 
view of the pass was not en- 
couraging. It seemed thronged 
with horse and foot. ‘However, 
we had very little time to 
think of it when the torrent 
was upon us. 

- They tried to rush the abuitis, 
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but that was impossible. The 
branches stopped them, and, 
sheltered behind the  tree- 
trunks, we shot them down in 
scores. 

Their orders were, however, 
to storm the place at all cost, 
and without a pause. If, how- 
ever, they had not changed 
their tactics, we might have 
held on until our ammunition 
gave out. 

After a long and determined 
attempt they fell back, un- 
masking guns that had been 
brought up to within fifty 
yards of us. These opened 
fire, smashing our defences, 
and killing many of us. My 
colonel gave us orders to fire 
at the gunners, and several 
of them sank beside their guns. 
Others took their place, and 
the cannonade went on. 

The defenders and defences 
were almost destroyed, and 
then the abattis was stormed. 
I saw my colonel struck down, 
and he was the last living 
Frenchman I could see in the 
smoke and the disorder. 

A horse had been left out- 
side the abattis. I sprang 
upon his back, and made a 
dash for liberty. Up the pass 
was impossible. Down the pass 
I should soon have had a lance 
in my back. I rode straight 
to the side of the valley where 
it was steep, almost a precipice. 

Of course I was chased; 
but no one thought I could 
escape up the side, and my 
pursuers headed up and down 
the valley. 

I flung myself off the horse 
and took to the slope. Before 
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my hunters reached the side I 
was no longer a certain mark. 
I took care to move from side 
to side as quickly as possible, 
and the luck was with me. 
Several bullets struck the rock 
hear me, but that was all. 
I was soon out of range, and 
quickly entered a forest of 
pines which covered the hills 
there. 

There might be stragglers or 
camp followers or peasants 
about, so I chose a good 
hiding-place in the rocks and 
undergrowth, and lay down to 
rest, for, although I had not 
received even a scratch, I was 
worn out. 

I was, however, tormented 
with thirst, and the sound of 
falling water tempted me to 
leave my hiding-place. I drank 
long and greedily, and I had 
the luck to pick up a number 
of the large fir-cones that hold 
pignati. I brought them back 
to my shelter, broke them with 
a stone, and found enough food 
to give me a meal. 

As I lay I kept thinking of 
my comrades below, and won- 
dering if any were wounded 
and suffering from thirst as I 
had done, and I determined, 
when it grew dark, to go down 
to the abattis and see what I 
could do for them before try- 
ing to find my way across the 
Var. I then fell asleep. When 
I awoke it was night, but the 
moon was cloudless. 

After listening for some time 
I left my hiding-place and 
the forest, and climbed down 
the hill again. There was no 
fire or light to be seen, no tent, 
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horse, or man, nor could I 
hear voice, neigh, or a tramp- 
ling hoof. There was a low 
stealthy noise, however, but I 
guessed what it was, and it 
gave me confidence. 

As I came near the scene 
of our last fight I saw that 
I had guessed right. A dozen 
indistinct grey forms seemed 
to melt away. They did not 
go far, for from time to time 
I could see a pair of green 
eyes glare in the moonlight, 
and could hear a low snarl. 

I picked up a broken pike- 
staff, and felt safe against the 
wolves. Then I searched the 
ground to see if any of my 
comrades were still alive. My 
colonel lay where I had seen 
him fall, He had been stripped 
to the skin. He had been 
struck on the head, which was 
covered with blood, but I 
could see no other wound upon 
him. 
I soon found that there could 
be no doubt about the rest 
of my comrades. Whatever 
other wounds they had, they 
had all received a blow on the 
head from an axe. 

I loved my colonel, and I 
determined to try to save his 
body from the wolves, There 
was a spade in one of the farm 
buildings, and I began to dig 
@ grave for him. 

But another thought came 
into my mind. I felt sure that 
the wolves would dig him up, 
however deep I buried him. 
No; I would not bury him. 
I found a horseman’s cloak 
that had been left behind, and 
wrapped him in it. Then I 
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got water from the farm well. 
I intended to wash the blood 
from his head, and lay him 
in one of the farm rooms, 
pinning on his chest a prayer 
for Christian burial, and then 
to block the door with heavy 
stones. 

But almost as soon as the 
water touched him he gave a 
sigh. He was stunned, not 
slain, and rapidly came back to 
the use of his mind and body. 

We found food and wine in 
a dead soldier’s haversack. The 
Colonel stripped another Italian 
soldier, and put his clothes on. 
He could speak Italian like a 
native, and I stripped off my 
clothes and took the same dis- 
guise also. 

A little way down the pass 
the slope was covered with 
maquis stretching up to the 
forest. Here we hid for the 
night, for my colonel was not 
fit to travel far. 

When morning came the val- 
ley appeared to be empty, but 
we knew that a stream of enemy 
traffic must pass through it, so 
we took to the hills. Our plan 
was, should we meet the Im- 
perialists, to ask where our 
battalions were—their badges 
were on our uniforms,—and to 
say that we had been cut off 
from our comrades in a skir- 
mish, and had had to come 
a long way round, We met 
several enemy parties, but our 
story was always believed, and 
we got food from them as well. 
When we were a day’s march 
from Entrevaux my colonel 
told me to leave him, and to 
make my way through to that 
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place if possible, and to stay 
there till he sent me word 
where he was. 

Hardly had I left him when 
I struck the road to Entrevaux. 

It was plain that a large 
body of troops had been along 
it not many hours before me. 
Feet, hoofs, and wheels had 
beaten the road flat where’ it 
was dry, or churned it into 
mud and water where it was 
wet. At one point bivouac 
fires were still smoking, and 
the few scattered hovels had 
all been burnt. No living thing 
was to be seen. 

At last I came to Castelet. 
Here several houses were blaz- 
ing, but I could see no one 
about. I searched the place 
carefully, for I was very hungry. 
At last, as I came suddenly 
out of a door, I met a man, 
who was terrified at the sight 
of me. 

It was my uncle. Of course 
I knew him at once, but it 
was some time before I could 
convince him that I was his 
nephew. 

He blew a whistle, which 
was the signal for the rest of 
the villagers to come back, 
and he and I did what we could 
to prevent the fires spreading. 
When the people came back 
they set to work to save what 
they could of the houses, and 
before long the fires were 
quenched. They also searched 
for one of their men who was 
missing, and found his body 
almost hacked to pieces. 

Then my uncle told me what 
had happened. 

A French force in retreat 
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had turned upon their pursuers 
a few hundred paces beyond the 
village, but after some stiff 
fighting had been driven off. 

The Imperialist general had 
sent for my uncle, who was 
the chief man of the village, 
and told him that he was to be 
answerable for the wounded, 
and was to bury the dead. The 
Imperialists then left in pursuit 
of the French. 

Not long after the villagers 
noticed fire after fire starting 
along the Italian road, A party 
was coming towards them, set- 
ting alight all the hovels and 
stacks within reach. 

Soon they heard shouting 
and howling, and, not a mo- 
ment too soon, the villagers, 
except one man, who tried to 
save some money, left every- 
thing, and ran off into the 
woods. My uncle and one or 
two other men chose a hiding- 
place where they could see what 
was going on. 

Some twenty armed men 
rushed into the village, broke 
open the doors, and evidently 
searched for the inhabitants. 
They then dragged a wine- 
cask from the cellar of the 
inn, and drank till they seemed 
mad, The leader, however, 
had some sense, and, picking 
up an axe, staved the cask and 
spilt the wine. 

They then harnessed the 
horses to the carts, and loaded 
the latter with everything of 
value they could find in the 
village, not forgetting the rest 
of the wine from the inn. 

Next they collected the cattle, 
and, driving them in front of 
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the carts, followed the track of 
the Imperialists. 

The villagers were stunned 
with their misfortune, but the 
sight of the murdered man and 
the weeping of his wife and 
children roused them to help- 
less rage. 

At last my uncle turned to 
me and said— 

* You are a soldier; cannot 
we seek out the general and 
get the murderers punished, or 
at least make them give up their 
plunder ? ” 

I told him that the general’s 
hands were too full for him to 
listen to them, and that the 
marauders would be very likely 
to waylay them on the way 
back. ‘“ But if you will be 
guided by me,” I added, “I 
think you will get what you 
want,” 

They agreed, I told every 
able-bodied man and woman 
to arm themselves with an axe 
or hammer—they had no better 
weapons,—and to be ready to 
start at sunset. 

More than forty of us started. 
We followed the marauders, 
keeping a sharp look-out and 
making no noise. 

In less than an hour we 
came upon them. They were, 
as I knew they would be, 
drunk and asleep round a fire, 
the horses still harnessed and 
carts arranged in a ring. Each 
horse was tied to the cart in 
front of him. In the middle 
were the cattle. 

We approached them as near 
as we dared. I divided the 
villagers into pairs, pointed 
out to each pair the man they 
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were to kill, and placed them 
near him, There were half a 
dozen of my people over. Their 
duty was to finish off any of 
the robbers that were not dis- 
abled. The leader of the gang 
was my affair. Stabbing him 
was to be the signal. 

I drove the pike through 
the sleeping man’s throat, and 
heard: all round the fire the 
sound of the blows and then 
a@ few groans, and all was 
over. 

No. time was to be lost. 
Were we caught red-handed, we 
should be killed at once; but 
luck was with us. 

We emptied two carts into 
the rest, lifted the bodies into 
them, and drove off, driving 
the cattle before us, and leav- 
ing some of our men to put out 
the fire, and scatter the ashes 
over all the blood-pools, and 
then to follow us. 

When we came to the place 
where the skirmish had been 
fought we unloaded the bodies, 
and left a party to bury all 
the dead together. No ques- 
tion could arise as to blood- 
stains in the carts. 

One beast had been killed, 
Otherwise we got back every- 
thing that had been stolen. 
Besides this, we found a bag of 
gold and silver coins on one 
of the carts—a hoard of plun- 
der. This my uncle gave to 
the woman whose husband had 
been murdered. 

We were, of course, all liable 
to be shot for the night’s 
work; but there was nothing 
to connect us with the dis- 
appearance of the gang, and 
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every one had the best of 
reasons for keeping the secret. 

The next morning I was 
unable to leave my bed. J 
had caught a fever somehow, 
and for the next three weeks 
lay between death and life in 
my uncle’s house. 

As soon as I was well enough 
I asked what had happened 
to Entrevaux. Was it. be- 
sieged? Had the French 
turned and held the line of 
the Var? Or what had hap- 
pened ? 

They told me that the French 
had not attempted to hold 
the line of the Var, and that 
the Imperialists had besieged 
Entrevaux. 

Most of the garrison had been 
sent to join the Army, and 
practically all the provisions 
had gone the same way. 

In less than a week the 
Imperialists stormed the outer 
defences, and after another 
week the place was surrendered. 
There was not an ounce of 
focd left in it. 

I could get no news of my 
parents or of my friends in 
the town, but the inhabitants 
were said to be treated with 
brutality. No one was allowed 
to pass the gates either way 
without a pass, and passes were 
only given for services to the 
new garrison. 

Some neighbours of my uncle 
carried firewood into the place 
for the use of the garrison, and 
through them came the little 
information I was able to get 
hold of. 

As soon as I could walk I 
determined to enter the town 
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somehow, for I could stand 
the suspense no longer. 

I persuaded my neighbours 
to let me accompany them 
when next they took wood for 
the garrison. 

They lent me clothes. I had 
let my beard grow during the 
retreat. I was lean and pale, 
and looked haggard after the 
fever. On the whole, I was well 
disguised, 

We passed the gates without 
accident, and unloaded the 
carts within them, piling the 
wood in a tower near the gate. 
I worked with the others until 
we heard the bugles blow which 
summoned the garrison to their 
midday meal. 

Then I went to Louis’s shop, 
and, in an assumed voice, 
asked him to cut my hair. 
He had not the least idea who 
I was, and began his work. 

Still using the assumed voice, 
I told him to continue cutting 
and not to show surprise at 
what I was going to tell him, 
for I was certain there were 
plenty of spies about. Then 
I spoke in my own voice. He 
could hardly command him- 
self, but he did, and went on 
steadily clipping. We talked 
in what would have appeared 
an ordinary unconcerned man- 
ner. But what he told me was 
so horrible that I could hardly 
sit in the chair and keep up the 
farce. 

Entrevaux, after it had been 
stormed, was given up to the 
soldiery—a battalion of German 
infantry. My father had at- 
tempted to rescue a woman 
from insult, and had been killed, 
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and my mother, striving to pro- 
tect him, had shared his fate. 

After twenty-four hours some 
sort of order was restored, but 
the governor was fully as brutal 
as his men. 

The citizens were subjected 
to every sort of injury at the 
hands of the soldiery. For the 
smallest resistance the offender 
was dragged before the gover- 
nor, which meant death or 
some brutal punishment. Worse 
than this, armed parties carried 
off to the castle such of the 
women as took the fancy of 
the Governor or his officers. 

Maria’s mother knew of this, 
and strove to keep her daughter 
out of sight. Vainly, however, 
for one night the tramp of men 
marching stopped at their 
house. A loud knocking and 
ribald shouts followed, then 
heavy blows bursting in the 
doors. Maria seized a sharp 
knife that they had in the 
kitchen, and stabbed herself to 
the heart. 

When the soldiers, who were 
half-drunk, found their prey 
dead, they hacked the mother 
to pieces with their halberds. 

Louis added— 

“IT am the castle barber, 
and lame; so they look upon 
me as of no account.” 

“T understand,”’ said I, “‘ but 
now must stay no longer. I 
am living with my uncle at 
Castelet, and will come back 
one day when the wood-carts 
come again.” 

I gave him a@ sou and left, 
and rejoined the carts without 
accident. 

The next day I started be- 
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fore the sun rose. I had the 
outline of a plan in my head, 
but I saw that I could not 
carry it out without the help 
of my colonel. He would 
trust me. For my purpose I 
required two or three hundred 
horsemen. He would know 
that it was not for a wild- 
goose chase. 

The fall of Entrevaux had 
made it necessary for the French 
to give up @ great deal of 
ground. The nearest French 
posts were thirty miles away. 

My dress was that of any 
peasant of those parts on either 
side of the frontier, and I 
could talk a little Italian as 
well as French and Provencal. 
I found no difficulty at first. 
I followed the frontier on the 
Italian side, keeping, however, 
well away from it until I 
was near the Var; then I 
hid there till night came on. 

Avoiding watch - fires, and 
crawling in the grass past 
the line of sentries, I reached 
the Var, and crawled into 
and out of it with the greatest 
care, for a French sentry was 
just as likely to shoot as an 
Imperialist ; and so, passing 
safely through both lines, I 
was in France. 

I hastened to Antibes, and 
reached it before the Porte du 
Port was open. 

To my immense relief I found 
my colonel there, and then, 
for the first time, I felt that 
we might succeed. 

I told him what had hap- 
pened to me since we parted. 
Of course he knew of the fall 
of Entrevaux. But he did not 
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know that its people were 
goaded to madness and past 
the fear of death. 

Then I unfolded my plan to 
him, and asked for his help. 
I knew that I should not ask 
in vain. He promised all that 
I required, and I trusted him 
as a hound trusts his nose. 

In a few hours’ time I took 
leave of him as he said— 

“Till Christmas, then, at 
6 o’clock.” 

Nothing happened on my 
journey back, and I found 
myself once more in safety in 
my uncle’s house. 

In a few days the carts with 
logs and fagots and charcoal 
again entered Entrevaux, and 
I with them. 

Again I went to Louis’s shop. 
This time I told him of the 
success of my visit to Antibes, 
and that the day was Christmas 
Day. 

There were not more than 
two months to make prepara- 
tions in. I told Louis that the 
next time the carts came I 
should leave them, and that 
he must hide me in his house. 

Hiding was not so difficult 
as may appear. The citizens 
were absolutely true to each 
other, and Louis’s house was 
unlikely to be searched unless 
some traitor gave me away. 
Naturally I only went out at 


night. The Germans thought 


that our spirit was broken, 
and only posted sentinels round 
the castle. The tramp of the 
night patrol could be heard 
half a mile off. 

My uncle and the other in- 
habitants of Castelet, like every- 
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one else for miles round Entre- 
vaux, hated and loathed the 
Germans, who treated Italians 
very little better than French. 
I took my uncle into my con- 
fidence; and although I did 
not tell any one else what my 
plan was, they must have sus- 
pected that some enterprise 
was on foot. They were grate- 
ful to me for the help I had 
been able to give them, and 
we all shared a dangerous 
_ secret, so I could trust them. 

The assistance that I wanted 
from my uncle was that on 
Christmas Day he should let 
the wood-carts be at the castle 
at 5 o’clock, and be with them 
himself, and on some pretext 
—mending a trace, say—stop 
outside. He would hear a 
shot or shots fired. He then 
was to go forward with his 
load, and the trace was to 
break when the first cart was 
under the portcullis. He and 
his men were then to run for 
their lives out of the town, and 
find their way home, 

He promised me that he 
would do exactly as I wished, 
and repeated the part that I 
wanted him to play more than 
once, till we were both clear 
that we understood each other 
perfectly. 

Soon after I went, as before, 
into the town, and took up 
my lodging at Louis’s house. 
The day-time I spent in the 
roof, which was approached by 
a trap-door from the first floor. 
At night I was practically 
free. 

The Germans had searched 
the town for arms, but a few 
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were left. Louis let it be 
known that a list was being 
made of these and of their 
owners. There were half a 
dozen guns and pistols, and 
nearly a score of cross-bows. 
For some reason my English 
bow had -been left in my 
father’s house when he was 
murdered. There were also 
about a score of pikes. 

The list also included axes, 
heavy hammers, scythe-blades, 
daggers, and knives that could 
be used as daggers. 

The men who owned the 
scythes were shown how to 
fit them en to staves to make 
a sort of pike, and the men 
with cross-bows were to make 
as many arrows as they could, 
secretly. 

There were very few daggers, 
but no lack of knives. These 
were all kept sharp. 

Lastly, every woman from 
fourteen to sixty was to pre- 
pare a sand-bag. 

While these lists were being 
completed and orders given, I 
was not idle. I made some 
arrows for my bow. I procured 
fifty yards of light strong twine, 
and a few hundred of light 
strong rope, with part of which 
I made a rope-ladder. 

Thirty picked men _ were 
placed directly under me: one 
man had a musket; the rest 
were armed with pikes and 
axes. 

The mayor was an old sol- 
dier; the best-armed half of 
the remaining men were given 
to his charge. 

The curé, who had also seen 
service when a young man, had 
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charge of the rest of the men 
and of the women. 

The castle rose from rocks 
inaccessible on all sides except 
at one point, remote from the 
town. Here, however, the rock 
could be scaled by a good 
climber to the foot of the 
wall, 

To prevent the possibility of 
a lodgment being made at this 
point, @ small gallery jutted 
out from the top of the wall 
above it, with loop - holes 
through its floor, so that any 
assailant climbing the rock 
could be shot down at leisure. 

Naturally the leaders had 
the plan fully explained to 
them. The rest were only 
told to be ready to obey them 
at a moment’s notice, and 


meanwhile to keep all prepara- 
tion secret, and to go on with 


their daily life as usual. 

When all was ready some 
evil chance might cause the 
whole scheme to be discovered, 
which meant not only failure 
but a horrible massacre. If 
all went well, then a desperate 
struggle, with the odds heavily 
against us, was the prospect. 

At last Christmas Day came 
round. The garrison celebrated 
all feasts with gluttony and 
drunkenness amongst the half- 
starved people. There was also 
& great supper at the castle, the 
hour of which was six o’clock. 

At five exactly Louis had 
to be at the castle to shave 
the Governor, and upon that 
the whole plan was built. 

When darkness came on many 
of the garrison were in the 
town more or less drunk. The 
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place was a pandemonium. No 
sort of order was kept. 

Louis, the back of whose 
house was built against the 
town wall, lowered me to the 
ground outside as soon as it 
was dark, and by luck, or owing 
to the confusion, no one saw 
us. At parting we gripped 
each other’s hands. We knew 
the parting was for ever. Then 
I hurried off to the point 
where the rock could be climbed, 
and there met my men. 

I took my bow and some 
arrows and the twine, and 
sealed the rock to the foot 
of the wall, and tied the 
twine to an arrow. 

There was light enough by 
the stars to see the gallery 
above me, and one of the loop- 
holes, which were towards its 
outer edge. 

I pressed myself against the 
foot of the wall to give the 
twine a better chance of falling 
clear, and shot the arrow at 
the opening. 

At the first attempt it passed 
through, and fell well clear of 
the wall with the arrow at- 
tached. 

My men fetched the arrow, 
and fastened the other end of 
the twine to the rope. They 
then pulled the rope up to and 
through the loop-hole and down 
to the foot of the rocks outside. 
We then hauled the ladder up 
to the top of the wall. 

One by one we mounted the 
ladder. Our stockings were 
outside our boots. No word 
was spoken. We were careful 
that our arms should not jingle. 
The twang of my bow-string 
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was the only noise we had 
made. 

We had intended to stay 
where we were till our signal 
was given, but the castle yard 
was dark and silent, and we 
still had a few minutes to spare. 
We brought the ladder over 
the wall and descended on the 
inside. 

The governor’s lodging was 
in a blaze of light, and there 
was bright light coming from 
the room we had especially to 
watch. 

There was also shouting, 
singing, and light in the guard- 
room; but we saw no sentries 
posted inside the castle. 

We flattened ourselves against 
the wall in the shadow, and 
soon the castle clock struck 
five. Then the waiting seemed 
intolerable. At last, from a 
window in the governor’s lodg- 
ing, we heard a scream and 
then a shout, and immediately 
an arm was thrust from the 
window, waving a cloth, part 
white and part crimson; and 
we knew it was Louis’s arm 
waving a towel drenched with 
the Governor’s blood. At the 
same moment our gun fired. 

At once, in the town outside, 
it was as though the lid had 
been lifted from hell. The 
outburst of sound was compact 
of fury, terror, and agony. 

Six of us rushed to the 
governor’s lodging on the des- 
perate chance of saving Louis. 
The rest made for the tower 
where the wood was stored, 
and set fire to it. 

We six met no opposition. 
The surprise was complete. We 
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cut down every one we met on 
the stairs, and found the room 
we sought open. 

There was the governor. His 
body had slipped from a chair, 
and his throat was cut from 
ear to ear. By the window 
Louis lay dead. He had been 
brained from behind by an 
axe, 

Useless to stay there. The 
people in the lodging were 
stunned by the death of the 
governor and the roar from 
the town. By the time we 
reached the courtyard, fire was 
crackling and climbing in the 
great heap of fuel. 

The wood-carts had kept 
touch. One of them _ had 
stopped just under the port- 
cullis. The gate-guard had let 
the portcullis fall, and so it 
was caught by the cart, and 
the cart by it, and a passage 
left that could not be readily 
closed. 

This passage we seized, and 
the gate, and not a moment 
too soon, 

More than half the garrison 
were in the castle. One of 
their officers got them into 
some sort of order, and they 
at once attacked the gate. 
Could they close it they were 
safe. They would soon be 
relieved, and our destruction 
would follow. 

Our only chance of safety 
lay in keeping the gate open. 

The mayor brought his party 
to our aid. Half his men 
joined us ; the other half faced 
towards the town to prevent 
the Germans outside from joit- 
ing in the fray. 
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To the others, under the 
priest, a more -terrible task 
was given. When they heard 
the gun, every man and woman 
was to fall upon the nearest 
German, regardless of odds. 
Surprise would help them, and 
their enemies, all attacked at 
once, would have little chance 
of combining. 

A score of the garrison were 
feasting and drinking at the 
Golden Bull—officers at one 
table, men at another,—their 
arms in the corners of the 
room. 

At the signal shot the inn- 
keeper and all his servants 
rushed into the room with 
saucepans and kettles of boil- 
ing soup and water, and flung 
them over the feasters. Then 
they attacked them with their 
rough weapons. Such of the 
soldiers as were able seized 
their arms, and would soon 
have killed their assailants 
but that timely help came 
from the street. Such scenes 
were enacted throughout the 
town. The fight was short 
but desperate. Many of the 
citizens were killed or wounded, 
but the soldiers were wiped 
out, and their arms made the 
rest of the fighting possible. 

Soon the whole population 
were at the gate. 

But when the well-armed 
and disciplined soldiers, under 
good leaders, attacked the gate- 
way, we were no match for 
them. Fury, courage, despair, 
were not enough. 

The garrison at first raised 
the portcullis, and then tried 
to drag the wood-cart from the 
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gateway. We had cut the 
traces when first we seized the 
passage. 

After a fierce struggle, in 
which we lost heavily, it was 
plain that they must succeed. 
They fastened ropes to the 
cart, and we knew it must 
soon be hauled off. 

Bundles of straw had been 
brought for some such emer- 
gency. They were flung under 
the cart and fired, and the 
gateway was filled with flame. 

But the respite was short. 
We had time to get our breath, 
and that was all. The draught 
blew the flames towards us; 
and, taking advantage of this, 
the garrison fastened a stout 
chain to the cart, and drew it 
out of the passage. 

We could see the castle clock. 
A few minutes and it would 
strike six. Surely my colonel 
would not fail us. 

On a broader front the garri- 
son charged into the gateway, 
and we rushed forward to meet 
them. Even as the conflict 
was joined I heard a bugle 
blow a long way off, but I 
heard it. I heard it. 

“Hurrah!” I shouted, ‘the 
French are coming!’’ The shout 
was taken up by us all, and 
it made us the harder to 
kill, 
Rank after rank were beaten 
down, till the dead and the 
dying became a useful barrier, 
and still the fight went on. 

Again the bugle. We all 


heard it this time, and death 
seemed a very little thing. 
Then a steady sound from far 
off on the road that rapidly 
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grew nearer and louder—the 
gallop of a squadron of horse, 
and shouts of “St Denis!” 
“St Denis!” 

The garrison too heard it 
now, and made one last des- 
perate effort. 

They nearly broke through. 
They forced us back and back. 
Could they but close the gate 
the game was lost. ; 

But the priest had kept a 
few good men in reserve, and 
he now joined in. He flung 
himself upon the pikes, and 
died gloriously. His ears must 
have caught the note of victory, 
for, even as he charged, the 
French horse charged ventre 
@ terre into the town. 


He ceased. The thunder of 
the hoofs, the roar of con- 


flict, the shouts of St Denis, the 
crackling of flames, and the 
screams of the wounded seemed 
slowly to die away in my ears. 

After a long pause he re- 
sumed : 


There is little more to tell. 
I rejoined my regiment, and 
for my share in the freeing of 
the town was promoted to the 
rank of captain. 

My brother officers treated 
me as a comrade, and while 
the war lasted my life was as 
happy as it could be. 
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But when peace came it was 
another affair. An officer’s life 
in garrison had little to content 
me, and was full of cere- 
monials and amusements, for 
which I had no taste. 

I asked leave to resign. My 
request was granted on the 
understanding that I should 
rejoin in case of another war. 

I returned to Entrevaux, 
and there learnt that our grac- 
ious king had presented me 
with a fine and well-stocked 
farm, which I have ever since 
cultivated. 

One of my uncle’s daughters, 
with her husband and their 
only child—the little Maria 
whom you rescued from the 
flames,—in course of time came 
to live with me and help me 
to cultivate the farm. 


** Monsieur Francois,” I said, 
“it is a very noble story. 
But there is one incident in a 
man’s life that seems to me 
to be sadly lacking. You have 
never taken a wife to give 
France brave sons to fight for 
her when you are gone.” 

He looked up at me like a 
hurt child, and in a flash I 
knew what I had done, and I 
could have bitten my tongue 
out as he answered— 

“But, monsieur, I also loved 
Maria.” 





A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS. 


BY SISLEY HUDDLESTON, 


RIGHTLY considered, the most 
important executive newspaper 
post in the world is that of 
the Paris correspondent of the 
‘Times,’ It has great tradi- 
tions, and Paris has during 
the past few years become the 
very centre of diplomacy. I 
remember the late Lord North- 
cliffe once telling me _ that, 
from the British point of view, 
he put the capitals outside 
Great Britain in the following 
order: 1, Paris; 2, Washing- 
ton; 3, Tokio. Afterwards 


came Berlin and other Euro- 
pean capitals. What was sur- 
prising about his list, as it 


seemed to me, was the place 
which he gave to Tokio. Doubt- 
less this reflected the mood of a 
moment, and it should be 
remembered that we were talk- 
ing of capitals not so much in 
terms of their intrinsic import- 
ance as in terms of their news 
value. 

Certainly the years since the 
Armistice fully justify the posi- 
tion which was ascribed to 
Paris. The period which I 
spent in the service of the 
‘Times ’ may be properly said 
to have been the most critical 
period in modern history. Since 
the duties of a correspondent 
of @ newspaper in a foreign 
capital are little understood, 
it may be interesting to set 
down a few notes. 

It is popularly believed that 
the correspondent is a man who 


recklessly telephones or tele- 
graphs rumours and unverified 
information. He is constantly 
in search of news, and all is 
grist that comes to his mill. 
This is an entirely erroneous 
conception. The newspaper cor- 
respondent, speaking generally, 
is conscious of the need of 
accuracy; and for myself, I 
found many hours of each day 
consumed in attempts to con- 
firm facts which in themselves 
were trivial, but which were 
nevertheless deserving of atten- 
tion. It is not enough that 
a@ Paris newspaper should have 
published a piece of news; it 
is necessary to make personal 
inquiries and be assured of its 
strict truth. Nor can one ride 
off by merely quoting a French 
journal and explicitly repudiat- 
ing any personal responsibility. 
That would be too easy. The 
harm which might be done by 
the reproduction of false news 
always haunts the conscientious 
correspondent. Three-quarters 
of the messages which he con- 
templates sending, and which 
have perhaps necessitated care- 
ful investigation, he does not 
send at all. If the public were 
aware of the infinite pains 
that are taken to assure accu- 
racy there would be a better 
appreciation of men who, be- 
cause they usually must write 
quickly, are regarded as slap- 
dash in their methods. 

The ordinary writing man, 
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as I know from a varied ex- 
perience as author and journal- 
ist, lives a quiet, simple, desir- 
able life as compared with the 
correspondent, who. is never 
free from cares. There is noth- 
ing more wearisome and re- 
morselessly wearing than the 
day-by-day gathering, verify- 
ing, and sending of news, espe- 
cially the diplomatic news ; and 
my strong view is that no 
daily newspaper correspondent 
in an important post should 
ever, in modern conditions, be 
allowed to stay for more than 
a limited number of years. If 
he has not the good sense 
voluntarily to seek a change— 
kept to his task perhaps by 
his passionate interest in dip- 
lomatic events, his sense of 
duty, his inability to escape 
from the terrible round of 
grinding habits,—then it should 
be arranged, if he is to main- 
tain his efficiency and not break 
down, that he be transferred 
from time to time to lighter 
posts. The pace of the world’s 
affairs is too much for the daily 
correspondent in Paris unless 
he is relieved at intervals. 

The statesman, though ob- 
liged to put forward the most 
strenuous efforts in these criti- 
cal days, can occasionally sit 
back and leave the conduct 
of affairs to others; but the 
correspondent in a city like 
Paris is essentially—to use a 
colloquial expression—a one- 
man show, and there is some- 
thing happening every day, 
month after month, year after 
year, that demands his imme- 
diate and most earnest atten- 
tion. His reactions must be 
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swift ; he must see the signifi- 
cance of this or that event 
without hesitation ; he is there 
to interpret as well as to record, 
On this quick interpretation 
much may turn; the current 
of national opinion may pos- 
sibly be directed by what 
@ responsible correspondent 
thinks in the first five minutes 
after learning a piece of news. 
A sure and swift eye is neces- 
sary. That is why I think 
that an overworked man should 
never, a8 is now often the case, 
be permitted to continue in- 
definitely. Hither his judg- 
ment will fail him, or he will 
play for safety, and instead of 
giving his own downright views, 
will be content to quote the 
views of the ‘Temps’ or the 
‘Journal des Débats,’ or some 
other partisan French journal. 
On this point I feel strongly, 
and I insist upon the over- 
whelming national and inter- 
national importance of having 
first-rate men who technically 
know their business, and dip- 
lomatically know as much as 
the experts, and who are not 
tired. 

It certainly cannot be said 
that the standard of British 
journalism abroad has been as 
high as it should have been. 
This is largely because the key 
position of the foreign corre- 
spondent has not been ade- 
quately realised, and no serious 
effort has been made to recruit 
the best type of man. The 
representative of a leading 
British newspaper on the Con- 
tinent or in America may be 
fairly described as an unofficial 
ambassador, and perhaps his 
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réle, properly fulfilled, is greater 
than that of the official am- 
bassador. To live in Paris 
without the smallest break for 
the whole six years which have 
followed the Armistice, as I 
have done, was to be conscious 
of a perpetual crisis in the 
world’s affairs centring on Paris. 
One stood in the very midst 
of the unceasing agitation. In 
Paris there has been one long 
controversy concerning repara- 
tions, concerning security, con- 
cerning Franco-German rela- 
tions, Franco-British relations, 
Franco-Italianrelations,Franco- 
Russian relations, and the rela- 
tions of France with every 
country in Central Europe 
and with America, ever since 
the beginning of 1919. The 
end is not yet; the end will 
not be reached for some time 
to come. Partial settlements 
will doubtless be effected, but 
whether there will be peace 
or war cannot yet be deter- 
mined. There was a constant 
crash of Cabinets — German, 
French, British, Italian,—all of 
which had their’ repercussions 
in the French capital. There 
was and will be a continuous 
Tumour of lively discussion, 
experts clamouring against ex- 
perts, and Prime Ministers 
busily scratching out new notes. 
Now and again, it is true, we 
would set out on little excur- 
sions from Paris; we would 
Visit some little casino town or 
health resort, where the tur- 
moil could be conducted with 
Variations ; but indeed Bou- 
logne, San Remo, Spa, and 
other places were, in this con- 
VOL. COXVI.—NO. MOCOVIL. 
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nection, mere suburbs of Paris. 
Sometimes while the statesmen 
were elsewhere, the real interest 
lay at Paris. Thus, while Mr 
Lloyd George and M. Briand 
were at Cannes, it was not what 
they said and did at Cannes 
that was interesting; it was 
what the French Parliament 
and the French President were 
saying and doing at Paris that 
really mattered. 

Paris has dominated the big 
news, the permanent news, a8 
no other city has ever domi- 
nated it for so long a period 
before. If the American Presi- 
dent made a declaration, one 
immediately asked, ‘‘ What does 
Paris think? ” If the German 
Chancellor drew up a diplo- 
matic document, the question 
was, ‘‘ How will Paris receive 
it?” If the British Prime 
Minister made proposals, in- 
stantly the cry was, “ But how 
will Paris take them?” Did 
bankers meet and elaborate 
their plans; did experts con- 
duct investigations and make 
recommendations, the problem 
was still the same, “ Will Paris 
accept or reject them?” In 
the meantime Paris was mak- 
ing declarations, drawing up 
diplomatic documents, putting 
forward proposals, and assert- 
ing its own policy. 

As a successor of the great 
de Blowitz in this stirring 
city, one might well wonder in 
all modesty how de Blowitz, 
the undoubted king of news- 
paper correspondents, would 
have coped with the work 
to-day. In his time conditions 
were surely easier, partly be- 
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cause the technical resources 
were limited and nothing like 
80 much was expected, and 
partly because there has never 
been such passionate public 
discussion as now. The develop- 
ment of the telephone has 
made it possible for the Paris 
correspondent to enter into 
communication with the Lon- 
don office of the ‘Times’ at 
all hours of the day and night. 
If London chooses to do so, 
it can inform Paris of some- 
thing that has occurred in 
Great Britain—perhaps in the 
late evening—with a view to 
the Paris impressions being re- 
corded together with the event 
in the same issue of the news- 
paper which will be published 
a few hours later. 

It may surprise many readers 
to learn that the telephone has 
become almost the sole method 
of transmission of messages 
from the Continent to the 
London office of the ‘Times.’ 
A few years ago the telegraph 
was still largely used, but I 
found it to have disadvantages 
as compared with the tele- 
phone. One did not know 
what delay there might be; 
one was never certain that a 
message had been received. 
With the long-distance tele- 
phone one knows that one’s 
despatch has been delivered. 
Special padded boxes are 
erected in the Paris office of 
the ‘ Times,’ and at fixed hours, 
from six o’clock in the evening 
until midnight—and whenever 
necessary at other times,—a 
professional telephonist (for it 
requires a trained man to trans- 
mit the copy) reads over the tele- 
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phone the messages which have 
been prepared, At the London 
end a staff of stenographers 
takes down from this dictation 
the messages in shorthand, 

Nor is it Paris alone which 
thus employs the telephone, 
Paris has become a centre with 
which Madrid and Geneva, 
Milan and other places com- 
municate. Rome telephones in 
two stages to Paris. Sometimes 
Brussels, and occasionally Ber- 
lin in bad weather, forward 
their messages through the 
French capital. It is the busi- 
ness of Paris, of course, to take 
down in shorthand the mes- 
sages from these cities, and to 
transmit them to London. Thus 
Paris has become a busy clear- 
ing-house. Seldom indeed does 
the service break down. There 
is a large number of telephone 
lines from Paris to London, 
and even after the worst storm 
there are always some lines 
available. In my experience, 
not more than two or three 
emergencies have arisen, and 
I am convinced that with the 
inevitable further development 
of long-distance telephoning— 
cable telephone and _ wireless 
telephone,—the day will soon 
come when every newspaper 
which has an office on the 
Continent will rely upon the 
spoken word, which is safer 
and surer and can be easily 
checked, rather than upon the 
telegraphed word. It may well 
be that New York and Wash- 
ington, too, will communicate 
directly with London. 

It was not so necessary in 
the days of de Blowitz to send 
off the news the same night. 
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Indeed, it would often have 
been technically impossible to 
do so. This inability to flash 
off messages was an undoubted 
advantage for the old-time cor- 
respondent, To-day the jour- 
nalist is spoiled by the desire 
for what is called ‘‘ hot news.” 
Seldom is there time for the 
average correspondent of a daily 
newspaper to write a calm 
considered account of what is 
taking place. If he cannot do 
so on one day, he is not ex- 
pected to refer to an incident 
later and discuss it at large. 
Newspapers generally have for- 
gotten real news values. In- 
formation may be divided into 
two categories—the first, and 
infinitely the less important 
kind of information, is that at 
such an hour in such a place, 
this or that happened; the 


second, and infinitely the more 
important kind of information, 
cannot be pinned down to time 


or place: it is the sort of 
information which concerns a 
tendency, and which explains. 
The best journalist, in my 
opinion, is the journalist who 
habitually is a little ahead of 
his fellows in observing the 
subtle beginnings of a change 
of view or a change of policy 
which may have the most 
incalculable consequences: that 
is the higher form of journal- 
ism, but it is also the harder, 
and to-day it is not sufficiently 
practised in the daily press. 
One must never make a mis- 
take, one must never plunge 
until one is certain, but one 
must be ready to plunge a 
little quicker than the rest of 
the world. When the elements 
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of judgment are so intangible 
this requires the finest dis- 
crimination, the most alert 
mind, the rarest qualities of 
induction and _ generalisation. 
The very improvement of the 
mechanical side of journalism, 
the development of technique, 
has, in my opinion, almost 
ruined the only kind of jour- 
nalism that really matters ; for 
it is of no real consequence 
whether bandits have broken 
into a jeweller’s shop, or whether 
a railway accident has occurred, 
or whether an actress has lost 
her jewels—these things may 
make interesting “‘ stories,’’ but 
they mean nothing to the wider 
world. 

The Paris of the newspaper 
man in the days of de Blowitz 
was collected in a few haunts, 
At five o’clock in the evening 
de Blowitz entered his smart 
horse-drawn carriage and began 
his “apéritif’”’ calls. There 
were three or four cafés in 
which could often be found 
many literary lights, the politi- 
cal leaders, and even members 
of the social world, between 
the hours of five and seven. 
There were fashionable restau- 
rants where diplomatists for- 
gathered, while private and 
really important dinner-parties 
were frequently held. There 
were half a dozen political 
salons, which, unfortunately, 
have almost disappeared from 
Paris life, though there are 
now efforts being made to re- 
vive them. Nor was the late 
visit to the Opera House to be 
overlooked. One did not go 
for the performance ; one met 
people in the foyer—it was a 
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recognised rendezvous. The 
Embassies, of course, had to 
be visited, but it may truly be 
said that the collection of news 
was chiefly and successfully 
pursued in social guise. Oon- 
ditions have changed. Social 
life is not what it was; a box 
at the Opéra is, from the news 
point of view, almost worth- 
less, though it is advisable to 
make a practice of attending 
the “répétitions générales ” at 
the theatres where one en- 
counters the most interesting 
Parisians. 

Journalism has unfortunately 
become much less a social 
function: it is hard, com- 
mercialised, routinier. News- 
paper men expend their ener- 
gies in obtaining the official 
news—the same news as their 
rivals. They have no time to 
think, to talk, to form opinions, 
except those which are common 
to all. Compare the foreign 
messages in the various British 
newspapers, and one will see 
their similarity; they all be- 
tray the same source. I admit 
that French houses do not 
open so readily to the foreigner 
as do houses in Great Britain, 
but nevertheless opportunities 
do exist if the correspondent 
would only realise that the 
higher form of journalism can 
only be properly practised by 
one who moves perpetually 
among the men—and women 
—who count, the men who make 
opinion. 

It may be thought that I 
have insisted too much upon 
this side—the social side—of 
the journalist’s life, but I am 
convinced that it is the most 
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important part of his duties 
to come into agreeable and 
leisurely contact with the people 
of the country to which he is 
accredited, to know them inti- 
mately —their temperament, 
their characteristics, their 
method of thought. It is an 
extremely unhappy thing that 
the foreign correspondent too 
often is content with hasty 
interviews, snatched declara- 
tions, and does not really cul- 
tivate the literary, the artistic, 
the political, and the university 
society of the foreign capital. 
It must be confessed that 
this social life appears to be 
dreadfully time-wasting, and 
one is apt to become impatient 
when one has to write a great 
deal, to direct an office, and 
be constantly ready for any 
emergency that may arise. For 
one is never off duty; one is 
perpetually under a _ severe 
strain. It is the tension that 
is killing; there is no chance 
of repose. At any hour one 
must be prepared to write an 
article which may have imme- 
diate results. Never did I go 
to a first night at the theatre 
without acquainting the office 
with the number of my seat, 
so that if any incident. hap- 
pened that had its significance 
I could be consulted without 
delay. If one accepted an 
invitation to dinner, one was 
obliged to apologise to the 
hostess in advance for a pos- 
sible telephone call which would 
oblige one to leave the table. 
Sometimes one is lucky. For 
example, I remember one even- 
ing dining at the Restaurant 
Foyot with some distinguished 
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American visitors. The res- 
taurant happens to be opposite 
the French Senate, and is much 
used by the senators. Late in 
the evening a senator entered 
in a state of excitement. 
“Poincaré has resigned,” he 
said as he passed me. He did 
not know more. I rushed to 
the telephone to communicate 
with the office. The office was 
still ignorant of the news, but 
promised to make inquiries and 
to ring me up in a few moments. 
In ten minutes came the tele- 
phone call. The immediate 
circumstances of the resigna- 
tion had been ascertained. 
Thereupon, from my previous 
knowledge of events, I dictated 
over the telephone to a short- 
hand-writer a column relating 
what had led up to this un- 
expected action, and explain- 
ing it fully. Twenty minutes 
later the whole ‘“‘story” had 
been retelephoned to the Lon- 
don office, and I believe my 
newspaper was the only Eng- 
lish newspaper to carry any- 
thing more than the bare an- 
nouncement of the resignation. 
This incident may well serve 
to illustrate, though imper- 
fectly, the point that there are 
two kinds of news. The re- 
signation of M. Poincaré— 
which was afterwards with- 
drawn—was a fact which any 
reporter could obtain; it was 
by far the least important part 
of the “story.” What the 
public wanted to be told was 
the precise reason for such a 
step and its probable sequel. 
These things could only be 
indicated on the spur of the 
moment by a correspondent 
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who had kept himself in close 
touch with political life, and 
was always ready to impart 
his knowledge instantly. 

In the law Courts. Whistler 
was reproached for charging 
many hundreds of pounds for 
@ picture which had taken him 
an hour to paint. “Yes,” he 
replied, “but it took me a 
lifetime to be able to paint it.” 
The correspondent may actu- 
ally do the work that shows 
in half an hour, but he must 
spend almost every minute of 
every day without respite in 
putting himself in a position 
to perform his ostensible work. 

I think the time has come to 
correct the impression that Lord 
Northcliffe, had he lived, would 
have taken a different view 
of reparations from that which 
is held in Great Britain to-day. 
When I joined the staff of the 
‘Times ’ the vast majority of 
the British people still believed 
in the grotesque promise that 
Germany would pay every- 
thing. The ‘Times’ shared 
that belief. Now, although it 
has never before been made 
public, it is a fact that Lord 
Northcliffe, who was exceed- 
ingly pro-French—as I was and 
am myself,—had come to see 
that a reparations settlement 
could not be effected if the 
total demands of the Allies 
were not reduced. When I 
lunched with him at his fav- 
ourite resort in Fontainebleau, 
I had not the slightest inten- 
tion of giving up the work in 
which I was engaged, of en- 
deavouring to enlighten the 
British public about the possi- 
bilities. Nor did I suspect 
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that Northcliffe would make 
any proposition whatever, for 
my views about reparations 
were public, and were in com- 
plete opposition to those of 
Northcliffe as they were known. 
But as we strolled, after lunch, 
in the grounds of the magnifi- 
cent Chateau of Fontainebleau 
by the placid waters of the 
ornamental canal, reflecting the 
blue sky of the first day of 
spring, he suddenly turned and 
said, ““I want you to become 
the Paris correspondent of the 
‘Times.’ There is no bigger 
or more influential job in these 
days in journalism. I had at 
one time before the war thought 
of appointing myself Paris cor- 
respondent of the ‘ Times.’” 
Naturally I declined the hon- 
our, pointing out that my views 
were not his views, and could 
not be altered. It was then that 
he promised me a perfectly free 
hand, adding that it was time 
to face realities. His difficulty 
was that when once he gave 
directives they were executed 
in totally different circum- 
stances, and with all his au- 
thority he did not always find 
it pleasant radically to change 
his directives. This was indeed 
an eye-opener. 

It may be recalled that in 
1919, when, at the Paris Peace 
Conference, Mr Lloyd George 
said certain things to me which 
I published in what was after- 
wards called the ‘‘ moderation 
interview,” it was Lord North- 
cliffe who whipped up the 
members of Parliament and 
was responsible for the message 
sent by 370 M.P.’s addressed 
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to Lloyd George in Paris call- 
ing upon him to explain. Mr 
Lloyd George hurried back to 
London, and seeing that the 
feeling of Parliament was 
against him, promptly repudi- 
ated the views set out in the 
interview. Three years later 
I was able to show that the 
terms of the interview corre- 
sponded very closely with the 
terms of the famous memor- 
andum which Mr Lloyd George 
submitted to the Peace Con- 
ference, and which Signor Nitti 
considered it proper in 1922 
to publish, 

Now this incident, which 
appeared to put Lord North- 
cliffe in fundamental opposi- 
tion to me on the terms of the 
Peace Treaty and on the par- 
ticular question of reparations, 
seemed to preclude any possi- 
bility of collaboration. The 
‘Times’ was clamouring for 
reparations on the highest scale. 
But when Lord Northcliffe in- 
timated that, knowing precisely 
what I intended to write, he 
was nevertheless prepared to 
print my articles, I at once 
saw the opportunity of useful 
work. There were two kinds 
of newspapers in England: one 
kind was exceedingly friendly 
towards France, but exceed- 
ingly unreasonable about re- 
parations ; the other kind was 
perfectly reasonable about re- 
parations, but was perfectly 
unfriendly towards France. 
Could there not be a third 
kind of newspaper that would, 
while adjusting its conception 
of reparations to economic ex- 
perience, remain faithful to the 
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Entente, since the Entente Cor- 
diale between France and Great 
Britain was the very founda- 
tion of peace and prosperity 
in Europe? Such was my 
desire, and I now affirm that 
it was also the desire of Lord 
Northcliffe. The moment must 
have been particularly ripe, for 
I succeeded in effecting this 
combination of views—friend- 
ship for France with reason 
about reparations—almost with- 
out an effort. Unfortunately, 
towards the end of last year, 
some time after the death of 
Lord Northcliffe, while the 


whole of Britain had been con- 
verted to a more reasonable 
conception of reparations, the 
bitterest feelings were fostered 
against France, and angry notes 
‘and useless recriminations were 
exchanged. It is amazing to 


think that there were actually 
people in Great Britain who 
believed that France was build- 
ing aeroplanes for use against 
Great Britain. I cannot help 
thinking that the Conservative 
Party missed its greatest chance. 
Had sentiments of personal 
animosity not been allowed to 
interfere with judgment, the 
Conservative Party could have 
brought about a genuine under- 
standing with France; and Mr 
Baldwin and Lord Curzon on 
the one side, and M. Poincaré 
on the other, could have come 
to an agreement which Ger- 
many must have accepted. In- 
Stead, the Conservative Party, 
Supported by the press, made 
@ settlement impossible while 
it was in power, and left the 
credit to the Labour Party. 
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Whatever attitude may be 
taken up towards the Labour 
Party generally, it has shown 
itself deserving of commenda- 
tion in its dealings with France. 
Had Lord Northcliffe lived, it 
is doubtful whether the Con- 
servatives would have gone so 
far astray. 

In Northeliffe’s day, how- 
ever, it must be confessed there 
was @ curious prejudice against 
the ‘Times.’ The Northcliffe 
régime somehow shocked the 
older British sentiment, which 
regarded the ‘Times’ as @ 
steady-going reliable newspaper, 
not particularly up - to - date, 
never sensational, never in- 
clined to stunts, and do what 
he would, Lord Northcliffe 
could never wear down this 
prejudice, Nevertheless, the 
‘Times’ owes its prosperity 
to him; he renovated the 
paper; by his dynamic force 
he made it really alive. The 
present proprietors, Major 
Astor and Mr John Walter, 
the most capable manager Mr 
Lints Smith, and the editor, 
Mr Dawson, who succeeded Mr 
Wickham Steed, with all of 
whom I had always the most 
agreeable relations, have, while 
keeping the ‘Times’ alive, 
given it its former stability. 
It is now a judicious blend of 
the more modern newspaper 
virtues and the more tradi- 
tional newspaper virtues. Only 
by according to the Govern- 
ment of the day—whether it 
be Conservative, Liberal, or 
Labour—a discriminating sup- 
port, while preserving its in- 
dependence and its critical facul- 
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ties, can it keep its unique 
position and fulfil its true func- 
tion in Great Britain. 

It is obviously a great ad- 
vantage to a correspondent in 
Paris, whatever may be his 
personal situation, to represent 
@ newspaper whose very name 
commands respect, and, indeed, 
in many quarters something 
akin to reverence. Important 
information was often brought 
in to me unsought, though one 
had always to remember that 
there were those who had axes 
to grind, and be extremely 
careful about the use to which 
the news columns of the ‘ Times’ 
were put. In news gathering, 
as in news transmission, the 
telephone has become an im- 
portant instrument. Instead of 
dashing around Paris in a 
motor-car, half a dozen tele- 
phone calls to the Embassies, 
to the Quai d’Orsay, to the 
Reparations Commission, to the 
Paris office of the League of 
Nations, would sometimes give 
the essential facts. In addi- 
tion, the Comte de Chambrun, 
the successor of that very able 
diplomatist, M. Corbin, is now 
at the Quai d’Orsay the official 
spokesman of the French Gov- 
ernment. He keeps in perpetual 
touch with the Prime Minister, 
and acts as liaison agent with 
the newspaper men. This de- 
partment, which in its present 
form is modern, is exceedingly 
helpful to the correspondent. 

The Comte de Chambrun 
fulfils his task, which is not an 
easy one, admirably, and is 
liked by everybody. Twice a 
day he holds a little conference 
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of pressmen, at which it is 
necessary to be represented. 
At the Reparations Commission 
Sir John Bradbury, the British 
delegate, personally receives 
from time to time, not only 
the British, but the American 
pressmen, and gives confidential 
talks on the reparation situa- 
tion. Most of the Embassies 
have now adopted the practice 
of having a liaison agent who 
will communicate with the 
press. On the whole, the sys- 
tem works well. The French 
go further: various Govern- 
ment Departments each have 
their separate Press Section, so 
that one can obtain information 
on almost any subject without 
delay. M. Poincaré himself 
used to have weekly meetings 
with the press, and M. Herriot 
is adopting a similar method. 
But the good foreign corre- 
spondent has also to learn how 
to read the newspapers of the 
country in which he finds him- 
self. This is by no means as 
simple as it may appear to the 
uninitiated. ‘There are twenty 
or thirty newspapers which 
must be consulted, and one 
must be acquainted with the 
relations of public men with 
the French newspapers, . and 
instinctively know who has 
“ inspired” any particular ar- 
ticle, and what is its import- 
ance, One must know whether 
it is intended as a “ballon 
d’essai,” whether it is purely 
partisan and misleading and 
in what degree, or whether it 
can be accepted as a genuine 
indication of Government pol- 
icy. Each newspaper stands 
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for something, and the news- 
papers which are almost un- 
known to the British public, 
which have a small circulation, 
which are “ journaux d’opinion”’ 
as distinct from “ journaux 
d’information,” are often the 
most important, provided one 
is aware of their inspiration 
and their purpose. To keep 
really in touch with French 
newspapers is perhaps the most 
formidable part of the corre- 
spondent’s task, and it is only 
after @ long experience that 
one can learn to read them 
aright. 

These are stock sources of 
information which are available 
to everybody, but when all is 
said and done, the difference 
between the ordinary corre- 
spondent and the distinguished 
correspondent lies not so much 
in the use which he makes of 
the stock sources of informa- 
tion as in his personal relations. 
I repeat that it is by personal 
relations with the diplomatists, 
the Senators, the Deputies, 
the financiers, the artists, the 
literary men (including the mem- 
bers of the Académie Fran- 
gaise), the professors of the 
Sorbonne, and the Collége de 
France, and, above all, with 
the common people whom one 
may meet in French houses and 
French cafés, that one learns 
to know what is going on. 
There is a tendency for British 
and for American newspaper 
men to mix too much with their 
Own compatriots. They carry, 
a8 it were, their country on 
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their back, and although they 
are away from home, they con- 
struct their colonies and create 
a piece of their own country 
in a foreign land, and look at 
everything through British 
rather than through French 
eyes. This is a great error. 
The business of the corre- 
spondent is not so much to 
know his own countrymen as 
to know the people of the 
country in which he lives. It 
is not his business to try to 
Square what he sees with the 
policy of his paper. There is 
or should be room for dis- 
crepancy. Always should he 
remember that it is not the 
news that happens at a cer- 
tain hour that gives the key 
to the great events of the world 
—that day-by-day news is apt 
to get only too much limelight, 
—but rather the knowledge of 
the men who make the news, 
and of the currents which flow 
in this direction and in that, 
which throw up new islands 
and obliterate old landmarks, 
often before the hour-by-hour 
newsmonger realises what is 
taking place. 

There is no life more in- 
teresting, in spite of its hard- 
ship and its stress, than the 
life of the foreign correspondent, 
whose mission it is to interpret 
events and peoples; for upon 
our knowledge of each other, in 
a world which is interdependent, 
peace, friendship, and the well- 
being of us all depend. “ The 
journalist,” as Balzac wrote, 
‘*is the true priest of our day.” 
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SKELETTA RECOMMISSIONED. 


BY ISOBEL JAMIESON. 
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NExT morning Mr Campbell 
was to take his departure by 
the train to Fort William. No 
countryside could look more 
devoid of such inventions than 
Loch Nan Uamh, where every 
prospect pleases and only the 
railway would be vile, were 
it not quite inconspicuous, 
though conveniently near. 

Jack said he must go in the 
opposite direction to Mallaig, 
to replace our second collap- 
sible crew, and the rest of us 
were to explore the local Jaco- 
bite places of interest. Sam 
helped to row us ashore, so 
as to take the dinghy back, 
and become sole custodian of 
Skeletia till we returned in the 
afternoon. When we had landed, 
Sam asked if he might go to 
the station to carry Mr Camp- 
bell’s luggage. The sausage- 
like bundle so designated would 
not have taxed even Mr Camp- 
bell’s strength, but Sam’s offer 
seemed a decent filial courtesy 
from the junior part of the 
crew, 80 we graciously accorded 
our permission. 

The train-farers having all 
departed towards Loch Aylort 
station, the Don, Sandy, and 
I set out for Prince Charlie’s 
cave. In the mass and jumble 
of boulders, fallen rock, and 
fissures, the cave would be 
pretty impossible to find but 


for a well-defined path made 
by the questing feet of previous 
visitors. Even then the en- 
trance might easily escape one 
but for the unexpected sight 
of a few candle-ends clinging 
to a rock like pallid sea-ane- 
mones. Such unusual fauna 
would attract the least ob- 
servant, and by their help as 
pillars of wax outside and 
glimmers of flame within we 
found the dark dank cleft in 
the rocks where Prince Charlie 
lay when waiting the appear- 
ance of the French frigate. 
Whether his successful escape 
was due to the security of the 
cave, the loyalty of his fol- 
lowers, or the embarrassed half- 
heartedness of the Govern- 
ment’s search, it would require 
more serious historical students 
than we three to determine. 

We ate our lunch on the 
rocks outside, trying to imagine 
what such pursuit and flight 
must feel like. The Don had 
promised to bring the drink. 

“TIT suppose you have not 
forgotten it, have you, Don * ” 
I asked, being morally sure he 
had 


He reproved me with a look. 
** Madame, indeed you wrong 
me,” he said, and produced 
with a noble, if slightly self- 
satisfied gesture, the flask. He 
opened it, then peered into it 
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—a very uninformative method 
with a solid flask!—then listened 
to it, “‘ but answer there came 
none; and this was hardly 
odd, because’’—he had for- 
gotten to fill it! 

Later, we fell in with what 
must have been the oldest in- 
habitant of those parts, unless 
they are a singularly long-lived 
race. We asked him about 
Prince Charlie, expecting Jaco- 
bite enthusiasm and some local 
stories. But the old gentle- 
man was taciturn and obvi- 
ously “fed up” with this 
subject, and finally announced 
he didn’t believe there had ever 
been any such person, or, if 
there had, he had never been 
thereabouts. 

“Puir, fushionless, feckless 
chiels, they Stuarts, ony way,” 
was his embittered summary. 

There is a tiny private station 
on the line near where we 
were, and a kind permission to 
stop the train there had been 
given us by the proprietor; 
so after clambering about the 
rocky hillside, seeing gorgeous 
views, and getting our feet 
very wet, we were thankful to 
get into the train without 
further effort. Jack was in it, 
and hailed us into his carriage. 
He had interviewed owners 
and “hands” from fishing- 
boats all day, and reeked of 
fish and black twist. He had 
consumed and stood many 
drinks, as that kind of talking 
is considered dry work. Re- 
membering Mr Campbell’s juicy 
punctuations, I could believe 
that an advantage. The up- 
shet was that there was a good 
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man who might be wanting a 
job expected the next day. 
He was a diver to trade, and 
was just finishing a job up 
north, repairing the lower 
regions of lighthouses. 

“Surely, Jack,” I said, “to 
take a diver as part of the 
crew is rather lugubriously fore- 
thoughted, even for a White 
Knight ? ” 

Jack deigned no reply. 

Sandy pointed out that it 
would be awfully useful when 
we wanted to know if the 
anchor was quite comfortable 
—the skipper could just go 
down and ‘see. While I lis- 
tened to Sandy with one ear, 
I heard with the other Jack 
say to the Don very earnestly, 
“And the man is a first-class 
piper,” and just as I was try- 
ing to visualise a diver playing 
bagpipes, we stopped at our 
own stdation. 

“TIT hope Sam will be less 
deaf to shouts than the last 
crew,” I said as we went down 
to the beach. 

** Oh, he’ll be fishing for more 
whitebait, I expect, and see 
us soon enough,” Jack assured 
me. 

But he wasn’t. There was 
Skeletta lying aloof and stately, 
with her tall slim mast re- 
flected in the perfectly calm 
sea, nothing breaking the 
mirror-like surface, not even 
her little dinghy. No pre- 
monition of disaster came to 
me; I merely said— 

“Why, we’ve missed Sam 
somehow.” 

We looked around—there was 
no Sam; and then Jack’s 
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nautical eye detected a clue 
to the mystery. The dinghy 
was lying on the shore; but 
not neatly and newly beached, 
but lying broadside on to the 
shore, and the painter, which 
was made fast to a stone, was 
wet and covered with seaweed. 
I was still stupidly unenlight- 
ened, till Jack explained that 
it was clear “‘to the meanest 
intelligence ” (his own, I sup- 
pose, as it was not clear to 
mine) ‘“‘that the dinghy had 
been there all day, and the tide 
had been up and down again.” 
“‘ The boy, oh, where was he ? ” 
Fort William, and so home to 
his over-anxious and probably 
hypothetical mother ? 

“Now, if only that piping 
diver were here, he could play 
an appropriate lament,” the 
Don remarked. 

As it was, Jack spoke “ one 
bitter word that scaree was 
fit for me to hear,”’ but which, 
having heard, I could only say, 
“Oh, Jack!” and add, “ But 
them’s my sentiments.” 

We returned to abandoned 
Skeletia, and proceeded to light 
up lamps and stoves, and get a 
meal, uncheered by the treacher- 
ous “‘ Right-o’s ” of Sam, who 
had smiled and smiled and been 
a villain. I thought of him 
almost tearfully as I washed 
the few cracked plates he had 
left us—whether I was tearful 
because I thought of him or of 
myself is uncertain. The latter, 
I fancy. I could not love thee, 
Sam, so well, loathed I not 
cooking more ! 

Getting under way next 
morning was a fairly lengthy 
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process. In retrospect, Sam 
and Mr Campbell appeared a 
competent and hard-working 
crew. Sandy had learnt a 
good deal since his inauspicious 
start, and his energy and weight 
were very useful when applied 
to the right job. There was 
only one hectic moment after 
getting off, when he put his 
hand upon the weather runner 
instead of the weather topping- 
lift, and Jack—fortunately for 
the mast, if unfortunately for 
Sandy—saw him! The sten- 
torian expletive which rent the 
air would have made any one 
desist from anything, which 
was all that was wanted. The 
explanations and adjurations 
which followed safety were dull 
in comparison. 

With a full crew I am merely 
the steerer, and under orders ; 
now, with no crew, I was pro- 
moted to some command. Jack 
again said, modestly, “I can’t 
do everything,” and went for- 
ward to stow the anchor, and 
took Sandy to break out the 
jib when ordered, and the Don 
remained aft to manage the 
mainsheet for my benefit. As 
we had the whole bay to our- 
selves, except for the island, 
my first efforts at command 
were spared the criticising eyes 
of onlooking yachts. Still, I 
was quite thrilled enough, and 
felt rather as I do when driving 
off at the first tee, where fooz- 
ling is only ignominious, not 
disastrous. 

“* Off the ground ! ” sang out 
Jack. 

“* Break out the jib to port!” 
I replied with conviction, know- 
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ing that Jack would alter the 
order as well as superintend 
the carrying out if he saw 
reason. 

The result was not all I 
hoped for, and I had a horrid 
conviction we were going 
straight into the nearest island, 
so I shouted to the Don— 

“ Let out the mainsheet !” 

I don’t quite know why, but 
one always shouts these sorts 
of orders, even when the ordered 
being is within a foot of one, 
though, for all the conviction 
I felt in the statement, a tenta- 
tive whisper would have suited. 
The Don looked ahead critic- 
ally, and instead of replying 
briskly, ‘‘ Away it is!” argued 
instead. Skeletia has no pa- 
tience with academic discus- 
sion, and continued in her own 
way, waiting, I suppose, for a 
lead from her master’s voice. 
To be uncertain of one’s own 
knowledge in a boat is bad, 
but to have some one else 
question it is worse! But I 
stuck to it with forlorn valour. 

“Hurry up—et out that 
mainsheet ! ” 

But it is hard to hurry, 
though simple enough to flurry, 
the Don! He now shouted for- 
ward to Jack— 

“TI say, Skipper, ought I to 
let out the mainsheet ? Should 
we not rather——”’ 

“Damn it, man!” came 
his answer, ‘don’t talk! do 
what you’re told by the man 
at the helm!” 

The mainsheet went out; 
we cleared the island, and for 
@ moment’s silence I won- 
dered if the Don’s feelings 
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were hurt. He coiled the slack 
of the rope with more than 
usual care, then seated him- 
self on top of it, and remarked— 

“Nothing so much tends to 
obliterate plain duties as the 
free indulgence of the specu- 
lative habit: see Augustine 
Birrell, his works.” 

When Jack came aft I nearly 
left the helm to kiss him in 
gratitude. It is so upholding 
to be backed in little things. 
No doubt a decent husband 
might consider it his duty to 
die for one, but the necessity 
so seldom arises, whereas just 
to be backed in a trivial argu- 
ment, or upheld in even @ 
verbal mistake, is very endear- 
ing and comforting, and can 
happen so much oftener. 

We had a head wind going 
to Mallaig, and for a short sail 
I never wish anything else, but 
what is less pleasant to my in- 
expertness is having to make a 
small full harbour like Mallaig 
while running before the wind. 
It is difficult to make a sailing- 
boat stand still at any time, 
but to do so with the wind 
dead aft always seems to me 
impossible: even a toy boat 
makes excellent progress in 
that position. I should have 
a@ more implicit faith in Jack, 
perhaps, but even with the 
amount I have, which is as 
much as is compatible with 
matrimony, I prefer to under- 
stand as well. Jack booms out 
orders so suddenly that, with- 
out some idea of what is 
coming next, one boom is not 
enough for me. I always hate 
steering before the wind, and 
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my mind is so obsessed with 
the dread of gybing that I am 
impervious to any other idea. 
I knew Jack would expect me 
to run coolly up to the very 
shore, and then luff up between 
two boats where there was 
barely room for a dinghy. I 
need not have worried. Skeletta 
just folded her wings—at least, 
Jack had the mainsail hard in 
and so catching. almost no 
wind—and we just drifted in 
elegantly and composedly and 
rounded up at the psychological 
moment between an Irish yawl 
and a small steam-yacht. 

“ Very pretty, J think,” Jack 
purred; and I knew it was 


not the scenery which caused 
his enthusiasm, but that we 
all shared in Skeletia’s glory. 

It is very important, at least 


to one’s self-respect, to man- 
cuvre well in a fishing har- 
bour. The fishermen have a 
hard-working life, I know, but 
to mere daylight livers they 
have a deceptive air of having 
no occupation whatever, except 
to stand, hands deep in trouser- 
pockets, gazing at the harbour, 
in groups and coveys, like 
solemn penguins ! On this occa- 
sion it was vitally important, 
for any one of the penguins 
might be our future crew; 
indeed, as the Don said, the 
description of him suggested 
a sea-bird, but whether the 
Greater Piping Diver or the 
Lesser Diving Piper, we could 
better tell when we had seen 
him. 

I went ashore with Jack to 
see if the possible new man 
was there and available. This 
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sort of job is not set about 
with crude business-like direct- 
ness, but approached through 
a haze of meandering conver- 
sations about anything rather 
than crews, and is punctuated 
with friendly drinks. Even 
these same drinks are not 
offered or accepted without 
circumlocution, the word 
“drink” being as taboo as 
mention of the Deity—except 
as an expletive! I never quite 
gathered how Jack made the 
offer—I only realised it was 
made when I heard the accept- 
ance: “I should not be mind- 
ing if I did.” Then we ad- 
journed to the smaller hotel, 
and I tactfully found a neces- 
sary message to be done else- 
where. 

During one such adjourn- 
ment I met the Don and Sandy 
wandering disconsolately about, 
having got a fisherman to put 
them ashore. We decided to 
go to the big hotel and have 
tea. On the way we met a 
party of yachtsmen, so im- 
maculately dressed that they 
seemed walking advertisements 
of “‘ faultless yachting attire.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed 
Sandy, “those jossers must 
own some yacht!” 

I scoffed. ‘‘My poor inno- 
cent boy, I don’t believe people 
in clothes like that own a ten- 
foot dinghy ! ”’ 

“They are probably harm- 
less stranded English, who have 
innocently strayed from the 
Solent,’”’ was the Don’s more 
charitable suggestion. 

By this time we were just 
going to pass them, the short- 
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sighted Don as unconscious as 
ourselves, when he was sur- 
rounded and seized upon by 
these too-beautiful creatures ! 
Sandy and I hesitated, and I 
wondered whether we should 
rescue him or save ourselves. 
The fate of the hesitator was 
ours; the Don emerged, flus- 
tered, from their midst, and 
turned the whole crowd of 
tailors’ models on to us. 

“Let me introduce — Mrs 
Boffins—and er—Mr Boffins— 
er——” and the Don’s intro- 
ductory remarks trailed off into 
the inarticulate, as is the way 
of such. 

“Ah de du? ” said a voice, 
which seemed to come straight 
over the footlights of a pro- 
vincial music-hall. The face 
corresponded—a mature “ in- 
génue.”” What had the Don, 
of all people, been doing in that 
galére ? 

An explanation was at once 
forthcoming from the leading 
comic man—I mean Mr Boffins. 

“Delighted to meet any 
friend of the Laird’s—we always 
call him the Laird, don’t we ? ” 
(Hearty slap on the shuddering 
“Laird’s ” shoulder.) ‘‘ We’ve 
got a little place alongside of 
him, you know; nothing very 
grand, you know; just a tidy 
little shootin’ and some fishin’ 
and all that, you know.” 

Still dazzled by the white 
trousers and deck-shoes, the 
badges and yachting caps, I 
found myself asking, ‘‘ How 
nice; and which are you doing 
here—shooting or fishing ? ” 

Mr Boffins laughed with im- 
mense joviality, and gathered 


the rest of his male chorus into 
it with a ‘“‘ Now, boys, how do 
you like that? And all got 
up to kill in your yachtin’ 
togs ? ” 

Such a complete lack of pre- 
tentiousness was both disarm- 
ing and confounding, and I 
stammered at my own inanity, 
which seemed mere rudeness. 
But with their wonderful clothes 
and horrible accents, they had 
also good tough skins and in- 
finite good-humour, and we all 
sauntered back to the hotel, 
chatting amiably and uproari- 
ously about nothing. 

At tea we were joined by the 
daughter and heir of the house 
of Boffins. She was the two- 
penny coloured edition of their 
penny plain, and as they had 
made both the pennies them- 
selves, it seemed pathetic that 
the expenditure of them should 
produce something of so little 
value. We were none of us in 
smart enough clothes to com- 
mand her attention, though 
she condescended to patronise 
the Don; but with the male 
chorus in attendance, she per- 
formed all her little social songs 
and dances for our edification, 
and asserted her superiority 
over her adoring parents in a 
manner less becoming than she 
perhaps imagined. 

I was quite wrong about the 
ten-foot dinghy ; they were in 
a forty-ton motor-boat. I had 
forgotten about motor-boats. 
They were not dining or sleep- 
ing aboard. 

“The sea’s all very fine when 
it is fine,” observed Mr Boffins, 
“but it’s me for the dry land 
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when there’s a decent hotel 
on it!” 

Sandy had been absorbed 
into the chorus, and showed a 
wonderful aptitude for the part, 
which I hoped was less a 
natural gift than the result of 
adaptability. I tried to sym- 
pathise ; I suppose the dullest 
individual who spoke one’s own 
language would be welcome 
after a too long sojourn with 
foreigners. These young crea- 
tures all knew the same patois, 
whereas with us poor Sandy 
was confined to dull ordinary 
English. 

When Jack, unforewarned, 
followed us into this strong- 
hold, and gave away the fact 
that we had no supply of 
cooks and stewards, of course 
nothing could save us from the 
overwhelming hospitality of Mr 
and Mrs Boffins. We were 
dined and wined, and the chorus 
gramophoned and danced, and 
Sandy showed signs of being 
@ wit and wag in the unknown 
language, and was a trans- 
formed being from the quiet 
rather bored youth we knew 
on board Skeletta. 

Through bursts of girlish 
laughter and Boffin bonhomie, 
Jack managed to shout that 
the Diving Piper was an actu- 
ality, and would be on board 
in the morning. 

A bevy escorted us to the 
harbour, waking the gulls from 
their fish-digesting sleep with 
snatches of rag-time song and 
raggier-time talk. Jack was so 
relieved to be back on board 
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that he spent ages “tidying 
things on deck,” but really 
just patting everything on his 
beloved and silent Skeletta. The 
poor Don was worried and 
apologetic—apologetic to his 
permanent hosts, but anxious 
not to be too disloyal to his 
dining hosts. I was merely 
dazed, and went to bed hearing 
the rejuvenated Sandy offending 
the Don’s unwilling ears with 
faint echoes of Boffin hilarity. 


Sandy is gone! Not lost, I 
hope, although gone with the 
Boffins. Having seen a young 
man they wanted, it did not 
occur to them they should not 
ask for him: and as I am 
neither his sister nor his cousin 
nor his aunt, I made no attempt 
to answer for him. So he 
went. 

Jack’s only reflection on the 
whole matter was, “‘ Silly young 
fool ! ” 

I thought of some income- 
tax paper, or some such matter, 
on which I once read, “State 
nature of incapacity—.eé., lu- 
natic, minor,” and I tried to 
persuade Jack it was merely a 
case of “ minor.” 

“Well, I said young fool,” 
retorted Jack. , 

“Very tautological, my dear 
fellow,” was the Don’s com- 
ment. 

I am afraid we are all three 
getting elderly ; my sympathies 
went out to Sandy, though I 
am glad that is all of me that 
had to follow him chez les 
Boffins. 
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M‘Leod came on board next 
morning, and brought with him 
an applicant for Sam’s vacated 
place. They made a singular 
contrast. The Piping Diver 
was a splendid, big, square 
specimen of a man, with an eye 
that stared as fiercely through 
one as though one were s0 
much deep water, and a general 
air of muscular capability as 
becomes @ man who is ex- 
pected to build piers or raise 
wrecks, or any little job like 
that. Hamish was like a dys- 
peptic and indigent poet. His 


figure drooped into the curves 
of an interrogation point, and 
his sad eyes seemed to show 
how much he suffered from the 
question never being answered. 


I asked him if he could cook. 
He sighed deeply, and raised 
his dog eyes almost to mine, 
and said— 

“It iss at the fishing I have 
been.” 

“Then you have not cooked 
much ? ” 

“Yess ” (with another sigh) ; 
“it iss myself that did the 
cooking.” 

M‘Leod came to the rescue 
in a big resolute voice— 

“Oh, Hamish is a good 
enough lad at cooking. The 
fishermen don’t get much var- 
iety, you know, mum, but 
they like their fish and ’taties 
and tea good; don’t they, 
Hamish % ” 

Hamish sighed in resigned 
acquiescence, I, too, acqui- 
esced in Hamish’s engagement, 


and suppressed the sigh. After 
all, he could at least wash up, 
and could hardly know less 
than Sam. 

What Hamish lacked in 
breezy sailorishness, M‘Leod 
more than made up, and with 
his help we got under way more 
quickly than we had ever done 
before. His weight on a rope 
was as effective as an electric 
winch, and his commanding 
appearance and big voice in- 
spired even Jack with a belief 
that he knew what he was 
doing. It was as well Hamish 
was so slim and curved, for 
there could have been no room 
in the foc’s’le for another up- 
right circular body as well as 
M‘Leod’s. 

We were rather late in start- 
ing, owing to Sandy’s depar- 
ture and the crew’s arrival, 
but we had a good north-east 
breeze—a direction more often 
prayed for than vouchsafed in 
the summer months, My spirits 
always get the better of my 
judgment when there is both 
wind and sun, but, fortunately, 
Jack can be counted on to 
take a drizzling-early-morning 
view of the future under all 
conditions. So instead of mak- 
ing straight for Dunvegan at 
my suggestion, we made for 
Loch Slapin at his. There is 
something in names, and Dun- 
végan, with an accent grave, 
is more attractive than Slapin, 
however sloshily one pronounces 
the consonants, or however 
widely opens the vowels. I 
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don’t think Jack listens to 
these views of mine on our 
destination, and he certainly 
is not influenced by them—we 
were bound for Slapin for no 
reason of euphony, but because 
it was too late to go farther, 
and “I suppose,” Jack added 
with sarcastic emphasis, “ you 
two nature enthusiasts want 
to see Loch Coruisk.” 

I did not want to, but long 
before I could have fully ex- 
plained why, Jack would have 
removed himself and his atten- 
tion to a subject more im- 
portant, and have taken in 
nothing but a feeling of mysti- 
fied disappointment. Even the 
Don “ ventured to wonder.” 

“Tt is because of picture 
galleries,” I explained. ‘‘ There 
are miles of canvas seas and 


lochs which leave me unmoved 
by wrath—but our poor beauti- 
ful West Coast seems always to 
be represented by two types 
which have become almost 


caricatures: the blondes are 
Iona, the brunettes are Cor- 
uisk ! Reproduced without col- 
our, they would make a most 
appropriate advertisement for 
Buchanan’s ‘Black and White’! 
—no; I don’t a bit want to 
see purple, crimson, and indigo 
Coruisk any more than the 
white, green, and ultramarine 
Iona.” 

“Madame, because one 
county is coloured pink and 
another yellow in a map, do 
you then avoid travelling 
through them in reality ? ” 

“This correspondence must 
now cease.—Ed. Anyhow, I 
must go and talk sense to 
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Hamish on the subject of the 
next meal.” 

I cannot honestly pretend I 
greatly loved Loch Slapin, but 
perhaps I was prejudiced by 
its name, and also by the 
high bare hills that shut us 
in and shut out the setting 
sun, which had looked so golden 
and beautiful outside, and still 
lit up the distant mountain 
tops, making them seem s80 
much more peaceful and serene 
than the nearer, dark, gloomy 
hillsides. 

Supper showed no signs of 
emerging from the foc’s’le, so 
I rang for Hamish to show him 
how I had laid the table, that 
he might mark and learn for 
future imitation. He emerged, 
his drooping figure wilting in 
the low doorway, and his tragic 
face bedewed with tears of 
perspiration ! I tried to sound 
bright and hopeful while show- 
ing him where the knives and 
forks lived, and how they 
were used. He merely sighed ; 
but, on a further order, lab- 
oriously brought in the soup- 
tureen, clasping it with a dirty 
dish-cloth, whose ends trailed 
across the table, sweeping forks 
and cutlery to the floor. We 
retrieved them and sat down. 
There were no plates. I rang. 
Hamish wearily opened the 
door, a picture of dumb resig- 
nation. 

“OQ Hamish!” I said, still 
struggling to be bright, “ we 
have no soup-plates—the deep 
ones, you know. Oan you find 
them ¢ ” 

“T will try,” he sighed, with 
as much hopeless resignation 
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as if I had asked him to con- 
jure soup-plates from the vasty 
deep instead of from a rack in 
front of his nose. There was 
a@ long pause; then Hamish, 
mopping his brow with the 
same dirty cloth, reappeared, 
and offered me a salad-plate ! 
I suppose he thought that 
people capable of eating soup 
out of tins might also lap it 
up off flat moon-shaped plates. 

I was so afraid he might 
break into sobs if I told him 
to look for any more that I 
squeezed myself into the foc’s’le 
and found them for him. He 
offered to wipe them with the 
same cloth; but I hastily 


assured him they were all 
right, so lowering what stan- 
dard of cleanliness the poor 
thing had. 

The Don received the plates 


from Hamish’s dubious paws, 
and, as he shut the door on 
his last sniffing sigh, apostro- 
phised him poetically: “I 
know not any tone so fit as 
thine to falter forth a sorrow.” 
“Tt’s like living with the 
Mock Turtle,” I said, as I 
polished up the soup-plates 
with a table-napkin. Jack 
merely thought he was ill. 
That night M‘Leod got out 
his pipes, and the veriest Sas- 
senach would have been con- 
verted to pipe music on this 
occasion: at least when we 
got a little farther away from 
it than was possible on Skeletta. 
We rowed out into the middle 
of the loch, the sculls making 
silver streaks of phosphores- 
cence in the black water, and 
the queer melancholy music 
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coming over the water seemed 
the very voice of these mys- 
terious shadowy mountains and 
glens, all indistinctly merging 
with the dark waters, except 
where the still light northern 
sky threw them up in clear- 
cut silhouette. 

We listened silently till the 
last wailing note died away 
with a Hamish-like sigh, and 
then rowed back to the bright 
little light, which was all that 
was visible of Skeletta in the 
darkness and shadow. 

Having recovered from his 
momentary plunge into the 
poetic, Jack now insisted on 
putting out the fishing-net. 
Jack has explained several 
times that ours is a kind of 
net which one is legally allowed 
to have, and has nothing in 
common with the splash-nets 
carried surreptitiously by 
yachtsmen who are quite hon- 
est men ashore. To me it has 
never been anything but a 
smelly bundle of fishy string, 
and how it is set I have never 
found out, as the very essence 
of the process is to be dark, 
damp, and cold. I think the 
thing stands for Romance in 
Jack’s subconsciousness, though 
nothing would make him believe 
his interest was anything but 
utilitarian and rather altruistic. 
But, in fact, it is the gamble 
of it he loves—he backs the 
fish to eome into his net as 
another backs a horse to win 
a race. Of course, he also 
studies fishy ‘“‘form.” Every 
time the net is set he tells us 
what will come into it, given 
the bottom we have, &. It 
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always sounds very varied and 
attractive, and the result is 
always the same: small rock- 
cod and innumerable inedible 
crabs ! 

This time the wretched Don, 
that conscientious guest, had 
to go too, and if ignorance of 
nets and their settings could 
be more abysmal than mine, 
it is his, and his natural ability 
to trip over anything—whether 
a cleat or a coil of rope, would 
have unlimited scope with the 
multitudinous folds of Jack’s 
endless net in the narrow con- 
fines of the dinghy. 

I went into the cabin, mean- 
ing to read in peace, but the 
itch to “tidy up” overcame 
me instead. Tidying up is an 
occupation that fills in all the 
interstices left between the 
many others. Jack maintains 
that with me it is an unbridled 
passion: I prefer to think it 
is womanly unselfishness. The 
White Knight’s belongings 
would make a jumble-sale effect 
in a room of the largest dimen- 
sions ; but in Skeletta’s cabins 
we would all become immovably 
buried in heterogeneous gear if 
I did not occasionally produce 
at least a surface order. While 
I was wondering how much of 
Jack’s precious rubbish I dare 
put overboard, I thought I 
heard strange sibilant sounds 
from the foc’s’le. I listened. 
They continued intermittently 
but quite definitely. As there 
Was no one on board but my- 
self, the thing began to feel 
eerie. I crept up on deck and 
peered forward. The foc’s’le 
hatch was closed, so no one 
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could be below—it must be a 
spirit-lamp with something 
wrong with its. breathing—or 
something. I decided to in- 
vestigate before further sup- 
positions should undermine my 
nerve. 

I went round by the door, 
as peering down the hatch 
seemed a less strategic position 
than standing upright in the 
cabin. I opened the door 
quietly and looked in. All was 
dark, and at first silent; then 
came the sound again, and 
this time clearly recognisable 
as a sob, followed by a Hamish 
sigh! I fetched a cabin lamp 
and penetrated into the now 
lit-up foc’s’le, clearing my way 
through the atmosphere to the 
place the sounds came from. 
There was Hamish on his bunk, 
sunk in woe, my light reflected 
on his face, streaky with 
tears. 

Unconsciously copying Wen- 
dy’s question to Peter Pan, I 
said, “‘Oh Hamish, what is it? 
Where is it?” 

The answer was not at once 
very enlightening. ‘‘ Hamish” 
(sniff) “‘ has only ” (sniff) “ been 
at the fishin’. . .” (gulp). 

Setting the net was even 
worse than I thought: evi- 
dently. 

The wail continued. “It iss 
a long, long way that I haf 
come, and I would be getting 
back...” (snuffle, snufile), 
“ but it is a long, long way...” 

A light dawned on me. 

“Then you’re not ill, Hamish, 
are you? You're just home- 
sick ; is that it?” 

No answer, but sighs. 
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“Do you want to go home morning were made by the 
again ? ” : crew bringing back the net 


At last a little hope and 
eagerness came into his face. 
“Yess, yess, that is it—it’s 
home I would be going; but” 
(complete collapse again!) “it 
iss a long, long way.” 

“Where is your home?” I 
asked. 

“In the Lewes,” he sobbed 
forth. 

“Well, we are going there 
as SOON a8 we can, you know.” 
I soothed him as if he were a 
child. After all, he was little 
more in years, and certainly 
no more in mind. ‘‘ You buck 
up, Hamish, before the gentle- 
men come back, and you will 
be at home in a few days.” 
And, without waiting for more, 
I went back, as I heard the 
oars of the returning dinghy. 

. spoke to M‘Leod as he 
tied up the dinghy. 

“I’m afraid Hamish is rather 
miserable. Do you know if 
there is anything wrong with 
him ?”” Home-sickness seemed 
an inadequate cause at his 
age. 

M‘Leod gave a big jolly 
laugh. ‘‘ Oh, it’ll be the pipes 
that have upset him—they kind 
of get at a man’s vitals at 
times; I know the feeling 
fine, and he’s just a lad, and 
never away long from his home 
till now. I’ll sort him all right 
the now.” 

I did not inquire the details 
of the method employed ; but 
next day, although Hamish 
never reached a smile, he ceased 
to sigh. 

The first sounds of life next 


of many hopes. I woke Jack 
to superintend the disentang- 
ling. This, as usual, was a 
laborious process, for, as usual, 
the miraculous draught con- 
sisted chiefly of green crabs— 
and crabs involved in net are 
very tedious to deal with. I 
am afraid that M‘Leod’s feel- 
ings were not much more hu- 
mane than Sam’s, and the 
crabs were frequently removed 
by vivisection, the sections re- 
turning to the sea instead of 
to our frying-pan. 

The good north-east wind 
still held, so, between that 
inducement to sail and dis- 
appointment with the local fish, 
Jack forgot all about the prox- 
imity of Loch Coruisk, and we 
set off for Dunvegan, without 
verifying or correcting the 
Academy versions of that show- 
place. 

Hamish was a shade less 
lachrymose, but almost had a 
relapse, owing to his difficulties 
with the coke stove. ‘ Ranges 
always behave badly with a 
new cook—they seem to dis- 
like being handled by strangers, 
as much as a baby hates being 
bathed by a new nurse. I 
sympathised with Hamish and 
offered to help, though I had 
a@ suspicion the range would 
resent my interference just as 
much. Itdid. It puffed smoke 
out of all the cracks where no 
smoke should go, then sulked, 
and finally went out. I had 
been foolish enough to tell Jack 
I was going to light the thing, 
and, of course, he gave me 
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exact instructions how to do 
it. No paper must be used— 
it only blocked the draught ; 
very little wood was necessary, 
as the draught was quite enough 
to start the coke with one 
stick. When I had tried and 
failed with these methods, he 
gave me further instructions, 
but was too absorbed in a dis- 
mantled winch to come him- 
self. I can’t help believing in 
Jack every now and then about 
these kinds of useful facts, so 
I tried his theories again, and 
one by one burnt in futile 
efforts as many sticks as would 
have lit three fires, if used in 
bundles. At every illusive puff 
of smoke that went up the 
chimney—the life-breath of the 
individual sticks—Jack called 
You 


out, “‘There you are! 
see, if you treat the thing with 
the elements of science and 
common-sense, there’s no bother 
at all; it’s only that you women 
never trouble to learn the 
elementary rules of draught 


(Being a man, 
failure was  for- 
gotten!) ‘There, it’s going 
splendidly now, isn’t it?” 
(This as a really steady column 
of smoke ascended.) 

“‘ Splendidly,” I admitted. 

After having given Jack’s 
theories a fair trial, I had laid 
the fire with half a newspaper, 

a bundle of sticks, and a good 
sprinkling of methylated spirits, 
and lit it with one match and 
much ease. I could afford to 
let Jack crow; it was a harm- 
less pleasure to him, and the 
fire was lit, which was all I 
wanted. Tact has its victories 


control.”’ 
Hamish’s 
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no less renowned than argu- 
ment, especially in married 
life ! 

About lunch-time I asked 
Jack what time we were likely 
to reach Dunvegan. 

“* With luck, to-morrow,” was 
the answer. 

When I expressed surprise, 
disappointment, and even in- 
credulity, I only brought on 
myself a repetition of the stock 
sermon on reading sailing direc- 
tions, charts, &c. The Don 
discreetly said nothing, al- 
though I knew he had ex- 
pected to reach Dunvegan quite 
as much as I. When Jack 
wants to be unpleasant with- 
out being exactly rude, he 
always apostrophises me as 
“you women.” One might 
consider it a compliment to 
personify the sex so completely 
in one’s husband’s eyes, but 
that is not quite what he 
wishes to convey. He began 
again now, “ If only you women 
would have more regard to 
facts ...” 

At this point my attention 
always wanders. When I was 
new to it I did try to make 
Jack see that there was no 
use two of us knowing the 
same things, and that the 
common stock of knowledge 
would be twice as large if we 
each contributed different items. 
Unfortunately when I talk like 
that, it is Jack’s turn to let his 
attention wander ! 

The result of Jack’s accumu- 
lation of facts was that we 
anchored that night in Loch 
Bracadale, a big, irregular, 
island-dotted opening in the 
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south - west corner of Skye. 
Even by studying the chart, 
we could not discover that 
there was anything very near 
in the shape of a shop. There 
were various humble cots dotted 
about, and next morning we 
decided to try them for milk 
and eggs, for, had a shop ex- 
isted, it would have been use- 
less, as it was Sunday. 

It was one of those quiet 
perfect days, from a land point 
of view, clear, warm, and breath- 
lessly still, and exactly what 
the Highlander expressively 
calls a “‘ pet day.” Again from 
the landsman’s point of view, 
it was “snappit up by the 
Sawbath,” butthat rather suited 
us than not, for it is an un- 
written rule that one does not 
set sail unnecessarily on Sun- 
days, although this is often 
hard enough to bear on a good 
sailing day; but, for our part, 
we found this breathless beauty 
was very suitable for Sabbath 
observance, 

When Jack ordered round 
the dinghy, M‘Leod surprised 
us by saying he and Hamish 
had better go and get water at 
the nearest burn. Far be it 
from us to demur if water were 
required, so Jack and the Don 
went too, to hasten that labori- 
ous business. It proved so 
warm @ job in that blazing sun, 
that there had to be another 
delay while the men-folk bathed. 
At last we got started in the 
dinghy. We had not rowed 
far when, to our surprise, we 
saw the sails being put up! 
Most unusual zeal on a Sun- 
day and without orders! Then 
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the very jackyard topsail went 
aloft 


“* M‘Leod seems positively to 
enjoy pulling on things!” ex- 
claimed the Don, with a sort of 
envy in his voice. 

Jack, of course, was delighted. 
To have a kindred spirit on 
board who really wanted to air 
sails that were not damp was 
@ new joy ! 

While paddling gently shore- 
wards, we passed close to a 
solitary islet of grey rock, flat 
and bare, and of no special 
interest, except as a thing not 
to run on to. No doubt its 
name, if we went into facts on 
the chart, would be Dubh Skeir 
or Eilean Dun! Jack’s atten- 
tion was riveted on it, as 
though it were a peril to navi- 
gating even the dinghy. 

“I think we should land and 
have a look at that island in 
case there are terns’ eggs on 
it,” he solemnly announced. 

“Supposing terns have set 
up house on so uninviting a 
site, are the eggs of use to any 
but the parents?” asked the 
Don, who had inadvertently 
come off in bedroom slippers, 
and foresaw a damp landing 
and a scrambling climb. 

‘‘As much use as plovers’ 
eggs, anyhow,” snorted Jack. 

Of course we didn’t believe 
him, but I at least was quite 
willing to explore the little 
island, and the Don was re- 
signed. A murmur that “it 
seems @ pity we did not bring 
an egg-box—in case ”’ was his 
only outward sign of irritation. 

The moment we had found 
@ possible landing-place, it was 
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obvious that not all the lockers 
in Skeletia, let alone an ordi- 
nary egg-box, would hold all 
the eggs at our feet; and it 
was equally obvious that the 
White Knight has not honour 
enough in his own ship, and 
I was filled with compunction 
at having flippantly underrated 
his In-caseishness ! 

In this salutary mood of 
humility I listened reverently 
to Jack’s unexpected outburst 
of Natural History. We were 
only to take from nests with 
two eggs in it, as the tern lays 
at three-day intervals, and as 
she does not stamp the date 
on them, the first-laid might 
be perilously nearly the first- 
born if we chose at random 
from full nurseries. The nests 
were mere depressions in the 
coarse grass, and so close to- 
gether that Agag might have 
found walking difficult; so 
the Don was surely excused 
for occasionally demolishing 
an entire potential family. 
I am bound to say his ex- 
clamations, when this hap- 
pened, seemed less to indicate 
concern for the bereaved tern 
than disgust at his now ome- 
lette -like bedroom slippers ! 
These migrating birds who visit 
France in winter have probably 
picked up scraps of French 
philosophy, and could bitterly 
agree with Rochefoucauld that 
“God may forgive sins, but 
awkwardness has no forgive- 
ness in heaven or on earth.” 
It is certainly true of earth, 
and I fancy it must be of 
heaven: an angel who upset 


one’s nectar-and-soda with his 
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wings, or a saint who trod on 
one’s robe. ... No! The 
Don will have to practise at 
first amongst the Noble Army 
of Martyrs! Amongst us we 
picked up about two hundred, 
and as we now had no need to 
go to the cottages for mere 
hens’ eggs, we paid for those 
we had taken by leaving our 
lunch sandwiches and cake for 
the terns; but whether it 
reached the really deserving 
cases instead of the greediest 
remains as uncertain as in 
most forms of dole and charity. 

When we got back on board 
with our fragile cargo, it was 
as mirror-calm as ever, but the 
energetic M‘Leod suggested that 
there would be an evening 
breeze, and if we once drifted 
out of the loch we would get 
the benefit in the open. But 
the chance of all-night drifts 
for no particular reason awoke 
no enthusiasm in us, and M‘Leod 
had to agree reluctantly. 

I cooked the little eggs my- 
self, as I disliked the idea of 
an occasional broken one secret- 
ing itself about the foc’s’le 
floor. They are smaller even 
than plovers’ eggs, and more 
pointed. I boiled them in the 
bath-water-can in batches of a 
hundred, and then we started 
to eat them. Having already 
done the poor White Knight 
less than justice, I refrained 
from saying I was sure these 
precious eggs would be uneat- 
able essence of fishiness, and 
the Don also said nothing but 
looked gloomily hungry. I 
am glad I did keep silent, a8 
Jack was again entirely justi- 
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fied. The eggs were even better 
than plovers’, and much pret- 
tier: the yolks, when hard- 
boiled, were as beautifully col- 
oured, red to yellow, as an 
Allen Richardson rose! We 
did eat thereof—enormously— 
and did give to the crew, and 
the two hundred disappeared 
more rapidly than it would be 
seemly to relate. 

During the peace of after- 
supper laziness that evening 
we became aware of a noise on 
deck which filled us with amaze- 
ment. Not that it was an 
inexplicable noise or even an 
unfamiliar one: it was the 
sound of deck-scrubbing. We 
all sat in puzzled silence for a 
moment, till Jack almost 
shouted the explanation as it 
flashed upon him: “The poor 
devils think it’s Saturday 
night!” To avoid desecrating 
the morning peace on Sun- 
days, the men always scrub 
the deck the night before; so 
here the poor deluded things 
were solemnly doing so, after 
a day of voluntary unnecessary 


toil, and in the morning it 
would be just Monday ! 

Perhaps one’s sense of hum- 
our becomes simpler in the 
Simple Life, but certainly this 
joke of a lost Sunday amused 
us unto tears, and every fresh 
bucketful of water that sluiced 
along the deck started us off 
again. 

The sequel to the egg inci- 
dent, which might have been 
disastrous, may be added here. 
We were dining with the repre- 
sentative of the law in one of 
these Western Isles, and men- 
tioned with pride our feast of 
terns’ eggs. 

“In my capacity of host I 
am much interested,” he said, 
“ but in my capacity of Sheriff, 
it would be better not to tell 
me. ‘Come to this end of the 
table where the Sheriff can’t 
hear you,’” he quoted, “for 
unfortunately there is a fine of 
ten shillings imposed for every 
egg taken. Two hundred, did 
you say?” 

We were indeed grateful that 
the Sheriff was also our host ! 


(To be continued.) 





FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


‘“* BEEF,” 


BY CAPTAIN J. 


“ BEEF,” in our Nigerian 
pidgin, means any non-human 
animal that is alive. It in- 
cludes birds ; thus we speak— 
those of us that having learned 
English are interpreters — of 
“dan small beef lib for hup,” 
when we mean a flighting duck, 
forinstance. “‘ Beef ’”’ is equiva- 
lent to Fauna, which is a 
learned high-brow sort of word, 
not even pidgin English. Very 
well, then. In what follows we 
will stick to ‘‘ Beef.” 

Being “Beef” in Nigeria 
means a rather worried life 
with plenty of exercise. If 
you are a lion you have got 
to watch out for— 

(a) The District Officer. 

(b) The occasional European. 

(c) Wily native with Dane 


gun. 
(d) Still more artful native 
with bow and arrow. 
(e) Deep pits with sharpened 
stakes, points up, stuck 
in the bottom. 
Similarly if you are a leopard 
or a hyena. Elephant and 
rhino and giraffe need to pay 
special attention to (a), (b), 
and (ce). Bush-cow and roan 
and water-buck and the other 
antelope and the gazelles have 
other “‘ Beef ”’ as well as humans 
planning them harm, It is not 
all peace and plenty and happy 
days being a member of the 
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Honourable Society of Nigerian 
Fauna. 

Generally, with us, ‘‘ Beef” 
gives the hunter nothing for 
nothing. There is plenty of 
stuff up and down the country, 
but the country is big, and there 
are people pretty well all over 
it, so that the “Beef” is 
kept moving. This means that 
it is shy and quick off the mark. 
I reckon that each head I 
got cost me, say, sixty miles 
of walking, not easy walking 
either. 

The conditions are thus quite 
different from those on the 
other side of the Continent, 
where, it is said, the shooter 
sits under a tree, and his 
orderly rouses him up and 
tells him when a beast with a 
decent head comes along in 
the procession that is con- 
stantly passing. 

A little, flat-faced, beady- 
eyed fellow, name of Dabchir, 
used to take me shooting in 
the beginning. He began by 
surrounding his proceedings 
with just as much mystery and 
in-the-darkness as a ghillie at 
home uses in his profession. 
He soon dropped it. Of Dab- 
chir’s mental processes it is not 
possible for me to say aly- 
thing: perhaps he did not have 
any. He was a great traveller, 
and he moved quickly. He 
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was quite fearless. I have seen 
him crawl to within forty yards 
of elephant, in open bush, and 
attack one of the several feed- 
ing thereabouts, pooping off 
at his selection with a Dane 
gun—a Dane gun being 4s 
ramshackle flint-locked contri- 
vance of iron gas-pipe, timber, 
and wire, out of which, by 
means of a lot of black powder, 
@ small heavily poisoned har- 
poon was discharged. 

The harpoon killed by virtue 
of the poison with which it 
was anointed, and the quarry 
usually died later on, some 
distance away. Dabchir’s part, 
having once got the engine 
into position and discharged 
it, was to lie still until the 
elephant went away. He used 
to say that elephant and rhino 
might just as well be blind 
for all the use their eyes are: 
that their hearing and smell- 
ing senses perform the seeing 
function in addition. 

He came to me one day at 
Gurkawa with great stories of 
water-buck, and insisted on 
my quitting work to go after 
the game. On this occasion 
he had left the Dane gun at 
home, and was equipped with 
a little bow, a quiver fitted with 
poisoned arrows, a knife, and 
@ chopper; and he wore a 
goatskin draped about him kilt 
fashion. Dabchir walked in 
front, and we occupied the 
illimitable uninhabited bush. 

Imagine an orchard gone to 
seed: small shabby trees 
Sparsely scattered, many of 
them leafless, all of them grey 
and tinder-dry; brown the 
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earth, parched and seamed with 
cracks ; frequent wet-weather 
tracks of elephant, giraffe, bush- 
cow, lion, pig, and antelope, 
great and small, gazelle also. 
Everything that passed this 
way during the rains has left 
its signature. There is a dis- 
tant grey haze and a grey sky. 
The air is over-dry, and now 
and again carries the sharp 
smell of burning timber. The 
bush fires have burned off the 
elephant - grass and most of 
the undergrowth. That is the 
Gurkawa bush in January. It 
runs about a hundred and fifty 
miles by fifty, and one of the 
longer sides lies along the Binue 
river; otherwise, except in 
the rains, the area is waterless. 

We had gone a goodish way 
without seeing any “ Beef,” so 
presently I up and said to 
Dabchir, “‘ What about it ?” 

And he replied, “We are 
nearly at the place.” 

And I for the moment walked 
carelessly, so that I trod on a 
twig that snapped like a pistol- 
shot. And we stopped, and 
looked, and listened. 

A short dozen yards ahead of 
us something khaki - coloured 
moved, a something of some 
size. And alongside that an- 
other khaki-coloured something 
did likewise. I continued to 
stand and look and listen ; so 
did friend Dabchir. I noticed 
an arrow in his bow, and my .276 
slipped to the ready. Came a 
cough-grunt noise—and another 
of the same. And a most 
unpleasing, overpowering, hor- 
rible smell or stench, as we 
realised that my stumbling had 
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aroused from sleep Mr Lion 
and his lady wife, taking their 
ease on the scene of a kill. 

The four of us stayed at 
gaze. I do not think that Dab- 
chir or I made any sound, and 
I’m sure we neither of us 
yawned. Certainly our vis-a-vis 
yawned, and waggled their tails 
—no sign of friendliness this 
in the greater felide. And 
then our opposite numbers 
sprahg away and were gone. 
Dabchir flicked an arrow, and 
I let drive—misses both; and 
we stood silent in the stillness 
alongside the hateful hideous 
heap of stinking offal that 
only yesterday was a giraffe. 
I had never seen a lion before, 
out of the Zoo. 

On the next occasion I saw 
the gent before he spotted us. 
We were after hartebeest ; 
there was a small herd of them 
that we were trying to work 
up to. A lion was similarly 
occupied, and so full of the 
matter in hand that he did not 
see us until it was too late, 
In fact I do not think that he 
saw us at all, as he came 
broadside on, and dropped in 
his tracks without a grunt to a 
bullet that took him in the 
shoulder. 

Dabchir got into trouble over 
that lion for stealing its 
whiskers and several claws. 
Our West African lion gener- 
ally has a very poor mane, 
so his skin is not much to look 
at when it is off him: sans 
whiskers and claws it is less than 
that. Natives are incorrigible 


in this matter of raping the 
claws and whiskers from lion 
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and leopard. Theycannot resist 
the bristles on an elephant’s 
tail either. Great virtue per- 
tains to all these things, and 
it is almost more trouble pre- 
serving them from your ser- 
vants than it is getting the 
owner-wearers in the first in- 
stance. 

My small friend had a good 
deal of hunters’ lore. How 
much of it was of any worth I 
cannot say. It certainly inter- 
ested me when he yarned it 
off. There are not many topics 
upon which a bushman of his’ 
sort can converse with a bush- 
man of mine. One of his 
dicta was that when after lion 
it behoves the hunter not to 
go for a male until he has 
satisfied himself that his lady 
is not anywhere handy. If she 
is, and anything happens to 
her mate, she will attack. But 
you may at any time open on 
@ lioness without fear of inter- 
ference. Her mate, if he is 
close by, will run away and 
leave her to it; if he is far off, 
he will stay so. 

** Perhaps, and again, per- 
haps not,” was, I remember, 
my comment on this. 

Then about leopard. Dab- 
chir said a leopard, tree-climber 
though he is, will not attempt a 
kuka-tree, which is a stumpy, 
smooth, grey-barked thing of 
enormous girth—soft and 
spongy under the rind. Reason : 
because lumps of the wood 
come away under his claws 
and let him down. 

One evening my dogs started 
a leopard when I was out look- 
ing for guinea-fowl. Leopard 
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shot up a tree, not a kuka, 
and presently, having taken 
two lots of No. 5 shot from 
about six yards’ distance, fell 
to the ground, a_ perfectly 
good leopard, as he was very 
dead indeed. 

Another of Dabchir’s dicta 
was that a leopard could not, 
nor would one try to, climb a 
tree that was slender and 
straight-stemmed and branch- 
less. Reason: that he walks 
and scrambles up, and cannot 
swarm up. I once tested this, 
not out of curiosity, but sheerly 
faute de mieuw. A large cock- 
leopard met me late one after- 
noon on @ lonely bush-path, 
caught me, as the Canadians 
used to say in France, with 
my braces adrift, in that the 
deadliest and only lethal thing 
I had about me was a foul old 
pipe. I hastily marked down 
the nearest thing to a slim, 
straight - stemmed, branchless 
tree in those parts, sidled along- 
side, and shot up it. Leopard 
and his missus came and padded 
round twenty feet below, until, 
an hour later, the siege was 
raised by some police, who 
arrived and opened fire on the 
pair. 

A leopard, though so much 
smaller than a lion, seems 
vastly more dangerous—game 
is the word some folks use. 
Wounded, he is a terror, and will 
always go for his assailant, 
whereas usually a wounded 
lion tries to get away. Most 
of lion casualties, I think, 
occur when a wounded lion is 
being followed up. You never 
need to follow up a wounded 


leopard: you do not get the 
chance, 

Native hunters always carry 
amulets — contra lion, contra 
bush-cow, contra leopard, and 
so on,—and have real faith in 
them. The amulet, by the 
way, is good only against one 
of these, so a hunter carries a 
bunch of them strung about 
him. This makes easier the 
explaining of a casualty when 
one occurs, and is also good 
for trade—the amulet-monger’s 
trade: he sells more amulets. 

I remember arriving at a 
riverside landing after dark, 
and wondering that nobody 
came from the village a mile 
inland to “salute”? me. Ulti- 
mately a lean, almost naked 
person did arrive, and apolo- 
gised for the absence of the 
“king” and others, all, he 
explained, barricaded in their 
huts. For several days past, 
he said, a man-eating lion had 
nightly invaded the village, 
and each time got away with 
something, human or stock. 
During the day the beast lay 
up in the elephant-grass near- 
by. 
As the messenger had just 
walked a mile in the dark 
alone through the grass, I 
asked him if he was not afraid, 
and he said no. The lion 
could not hurt him—first, be- 
cause he was a professional 
hunter; and second, because 
he had the appropriate charm. 
I offered the lad to dine 
and sleep in my little steamer, 
but he said he would rather 
be getting home; and with 
that he took himself off for 
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another mile walk alone through 
the elephant-grass in the dark. 

Dabchir believed that no 
normal lion went man-eating. 
He said that it was only old 
lions, unable by reason of 
bodily infirmity to get antelope, 
or mangy lions ostracised on 
that account by their fellows, 
or lions with smashed canine 
tooth or teeth, that bother the 
human. I have had the heads 
of several man-eaters through 
my hands, and in each one 
there was damage to the canine 
teeth. Mange renders a lion 
solitary ; he cannot go hunting 
with three or four others—has 
to fend for himself. It may be 
that Dabchir was right about 
the man-eaters. 

A hornbill is a big, ugly, 
unhappy-looking bird, stalks 
about alone, his gait a jerky 
strut, his enormous heavy beak 
seeming often to get the better 
of his neck muscles, and so 
drags his head down with a 
bump. In movement, he is as- 
tonishingly like those jointed 
wooden dolls that are actuated 
by a weight at the end of a 
swinging cord. 

Now Dabchir slew one of 
these creatures, and I fancy 
that therein he offended against 
some Nigerian law. And he 
took and stuffed its upper 
part, head and neck. He ac- 
quired a strip of black cloth 
two feet wide and four feet 
long. He made a hole about 
a foot from one end of it. He 
slipped this cloth over his 
head, so that the shorter end 
hung before. He fixed the 
relic of hornbill to a small 
wooden block, and fastened it 
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to his forehead with a strip of 
cloth. Then he dropped on 
all fours, and perked about in 
the grass in the manner of a 
hornbill. From a little dis- 
tance it was a wonderfully con- 
vincing performance. 

Not altogether satisfied that 
the contraption and imitation 
would deceive an antelope, I 
went one day to see. We came 
to a fadama, an island of dried 
swamp in the surrounding bush, 
and there marked a dozen 
hartebeest feeding bang-out in 
the open some six hundred 
yards away. With bow and 
arrows Dabchir slipped away 
what time I stayed doggo in 
the scrub, and through glasses 
watched the little man give a 
really delightful display of 
movement from cover to cover. 
Even with the glasses it soon 
became difficult to keep on 
Mr Dabchir, and I presently 
stopped trying, and fixed on 
the hartebeest, relying on 
them to give me his position. 
This they did an hour later 
by galloping off: all but one 
of them, though he was the 
first away. As the second 
arrow took him, he spurted, 
checked almost immediately, 
stumbled, came down on his 
knees, was up and on again, 
then crashed, with Dabchir 
hard on him. He did not get a 
hundred yards altogether. 

I got up in time to see 
Dabchir cutting out his arrows. 
Heavily poisoned though they 
were, cutting away the parts 
immediately surrounding the 
wounds left the carcase good 
and safe to eat. So Dabchir 
said, and he and his friends 
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ate all there was, barring horns, 
hoofs, hide, and the larger 
bones, without suffering any 
ill - effects other than those 
which normally supervene when 
your native gets loose at meat : 
he eats tillit is all gone. Thus 
two men will take longer to 
eat a sheep than twelve men 
will, but the pair will make 
it an affair of one sitting, and 
it will be just as clean a job 
as if the dozen had tackled it. 

The little man was well 
within thirty yards when he 
let go his first arrow, and he had 
been hornbilling close about 
the ‘‘ Beef” for ten minutes 
then, A clever bit of work. 
With us hartebeest are not 
easily approached in the open. 

Fadama, dried swamp of 
greater or less extent, from 
a couple of acres to two thou- 
sand, level, with the grass 
burned off, is perfectly abomi- 
nable going: holes and cracks 
in the ground, tussocks and 
booby-traps of all sorts. One 
such near Gassol was the scene 
of my only attempt at pig- 
sticking. My friend, Tafi da 
Issa, chief of Gassol, produced 
@ mixed lot of ponies and 
spears and retainers, and off 
we went. The country ponies 
are all entire, and squealing, 
biting, fighting, undersized 
frauds. The spears were, some 
of them, fishing spears ; others 
of them ordinary fighting 
Spears ; others again ceremonial 
ones. I had a‘stout fishing 
spear, with plenty of barbs 
to it. 

“The idear ”’—mine—was to 
leave the spear at once in the 
very first pig it hit. We saw 
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lots of pig, the big heavy- 
tusked sort, and galloped no 
end, and curiously enough no- 
body broke his neck. We 
did not get any pig, but we did 
get a fine, breezy, merry hour 
charging about that fadama, 
and a score or more of those 
hogs must have got the fright 
of their lives. 

Tafi da Issa at that time 
was middle-aged,—elderly, tur- 
baned, baggy-trousered, heavily 
gowned. As a young man he 
was widely known as the local 
Nimrod through all that coun- 
tryside. Sitting with me one 
night in my tiny stern-wheeler, 
he bared his right thigh, and 
discovered a brawny limb that 
was laced with scar tissue till 
it looked like a map. 

“That,” he said, “‘ was done 
by a mesa.” 

Now mesa is the name we 
have for python, a great beast 
of the constrictor sort, non- 
poisonous, that grows to twenty 
feet and over, eats small chil- 
dren, small antelope, small 
mammals generally, lives in 
swamp, and spends a good deal 
of his time in water. Some- 
times he will snatch his prey at 
the water’s edge and drag it 
in. Issa went on: “It’s years 
ago, and I was a young man, 
not a chief, just a hunter. 
One day in the fadama I shot 
a “Beef,” and, as a good 
Moslem, dashed up and cut 
its throat. The sun was high, 
and the blood gushed out and 
smelled. I was busy about 
the carcase when something 
struck me, and I fell, losing 
my knife, which dropped out 
of my reach. A big mesa had 
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me by the leg. I expect the 
smell of the blood had brought 
him. I had to kill the brute, 
and quickly, and I was weapon- 
less. I thrust my thumbs into 
his eyes and so into his brain, 
and he died.” 

Now a python’s teeth are so 
arranged in his head, sloping 
back towards his innards, that 
once he has bitten on to any- 
thing he cannot let go. So I 
asked Issa, not altogether ac- 
cepting his tale— 

** And when the snake was 
dead ? ”’ 

And he said— 

“I stretched and strained 
and struggled. The snake was 
very big and heavy, and I 
was in pain, and presently I 
got to my knife. Then I cut 
the head off the thing, and the 
body fell away. After that I 
cut through the joining of its 
jaws, and lifted the two out 
of my thigh.” 

Stout fellow, Tafi da Issa. 

Our hill-dwelling pagans go 
a-hunting down on the plains 
in January and February. The 
male humans between the ages 
of apparently six and sixty- 
six, with pie-dogs innumerable, 
sally forth at a little before 
the dawning. The day before 
the meet, people go out with 
long nets like seines, and rig 
these about in the line of 
country they are going to drive. 
Save that the hunters range 
themselves in a long flat cres- 
cent, it is a go-as-you-please 
affair this hunting. The few 
that have ponies bring them 
out—tiny, rough, little beasts, 
with a strip of hide for bridle, 
no bit nor stirrups, nor any 
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saddle. In lieu of this last, 
owners remove a slip of hide, 
twelve inches by two, from 
the poor beast’s back, and this 
place they carefully keep fresh 
and sore with a stick or other- 
wise. They say that this raw 
surface makes an excellent seat! 

Everybody and his dog pound 
along as hard as they can. 
They carry bows and poisoned 
arrows and clubs and spears, 
and with the dogs make no 
end of a bobbery. It sounds 
like a battle. Anything from 
a rat to a bush-cow is game, 
and they generally manage to 
put up one or two of the big 
cats. I have seen these hunts 
come sweeping through a vil- 
lage, roan and cob and gazelle 
and hartebeest flying ahead, 
some trying to jump the walls, 
others staggering and falling 
exhausted. Some get caught 
in the nets, and these are 
speared and clubbed from life 
into meat. If they get a leopard 
he generally manages to damage 
a number of the hunters before 
he himself receives the knock- 
out. More than once I have had 
the dressing of wounded hun- 
ters. Leopard makes horrid 
marks on any one he gets 
within reach of. 

Years ago three elephants 
got right off their beat, wan- 
dering up the Shemunkar river. 
The local pagan had never 
seen elephant before, and it 
was not the hunting season ; 
but several tons of good eating 
he was not going to miss, nor 
did he. It was the story of 
Gulliver and Lilliput over again. 
And when I, a European, 
being thereabouts as familiar 
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an object as an elephant, visited 
the area not long afterwards, 
the people were anxious to 
learn from me whether more 
elephants were coming, and, 
if not, where they could be 
got. 
Bokkos is in a congested 
district, and annually there 
is a famine period. The coun- 
try is grassy uplands, with 
rocks outcropping all about. 
Not a tree for miles, and no 
game at all. Leopards there 
are, and some rats and an 
occasional rock-rabbit ; lizards 
also, and once every seven 
years an antelope that has 
strayed from goodness knows 
where. It was a seventh year 
the last time I was in the 
place. 

These disadvantages notwith- 
standing, the men of Bokkos 
and their dogs—the sorriest- 
looking pie-dogs in all Africa, 
and the pie-dog is never 
happy hearty beast—go forth 
to get what they can. In a 
poor lot these Bokkos pies 
are the poorest. Patchy sore- 
looking curs, tails drooping, 
ribs sticking out, they slink 
snapping through life about 
forty-eight hours behind the 
last scrap of offal. Neverthe- 
less, anything the Bokkos pack 
puts up is doomed, rat or rab- 
bit or lizard. The long line of 
hungry hunters sweeps on and 
on, firing the grass as it goes, 
a perfect pandemonium of noise 
and smoke, and runs the quarry 
down, be it what it may. 
There is no escape; its day 
has come, 

One day this outfit found a 
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** Beef,” a hartebeest, no less; 
and ran after it for many 
hours. The creature was all 
in when it stumbled into the 
midst of the Tummot pack, a 
similar crowd, also hunting 
hungrily. These slew the harte- 
beest right in sight of the 
Bokkos men, who rushed for- 
ward with angry cries, and 
started hammering the killers. 
All this within a mile of a 
small mining camp, where the 
miners, @ brace of excellent 
** Aussies,” sat tight and had 
a good view. There was noth- 
ing else for them to do. The 
affair developed into a regular 
battle, and it was only the 
oncoming of night and heavy 
rain that put a stop to the 
affray, causing the peace-loving 
hunters and their dogs to turn 
up the battle and go home. 
Happening along the next morn- 
ing, I forgathered with the 
‘ Aussies,” and from {them 
learned that there was much 
more human blood than harte- 
beest blood shed there that day. 
Riding on my way, I came 
on a pair of Ancients, spear in 
hand, vigilant upon a rock- 
slab. I passed the time of 
day politely, and asked them 
what they did in that place. 
And they, answering, said, “A 
lizard has gone in under this 
rock; we await its coming out.” 
Poor devils: they looked so 
old and tired and hungry. 
There used to be a great pool 
alongside the Gombe road: in 
the rains the deepest part of 
a vast stretch of flooded coun- 
try, and in the dry season, 
since the memory of man ran 
o 
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not to the contrary, a big lake 
—until 1914, that is. 

The pool was home for a 
number of hippo, and when 
in that year of drought the 
water-level sank lower and ever 
lower, these moved out and 
trekked miles across country 
to the river, and so passed 
out of this narrative. But two 
conservative old things, the 
Gombe Die-Hards, stayed, and 
at the last met a sticky muddy 
end, When the water had all 
gone there remained mud, deep, 
caked a-top, miles of it, and 
the brace of last-ditchers stuck 
fast therein, and perished miser- 
ably. 

.What was called “ the Ningi 
Bush ” possessed a great re- 
putation as an area where 
** Beef ”’ of all sorts abounded. 
People who had never been 
within hundreds of miles of it 
told you what a shooter’s para- 
dise was there. The few men 
who had skirted it or passed a 
day or two in it said the same 
—game tracks everywhere, and 
reports from every native and 
at every village of “ Beef” 
seen last night or that morning. 
The thing was a regular shib- 
boleth. I subscribed to it, 
like everybody else, my betters. 
And when the day came for me 
to be sent up to Ningi to do a 
job of work, people congratu- 
lated me and advised as to 


guns. 
At the small town of Ningi 
I found established a very 
good fellow, a mine prospector. 
He was an excellent shikari, 
and he had been in Ningia year. 
And when he told me there 
was precious little to shoot in 
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the Ningi Bush, I did not be- 
lieve him. 

Well, I spent three months 
there, in the best shooting 
time, and natives told me the 
usual tales about stuff they had 
seen. Butit was always “Beef” 
yesterday and “Beef” to- 
morrow—never “‘ Beef ” to-day. 
I covered the whole area, and 
saw every village and native ; 
there are plenty of both in it, 
I saw elephant-tracks and 
droppings, of one elephant, once, 
and the beast had evidently 
been moving fast ; he was not 
staying in the Ningi Bush. 
Of other game I saw none, nor 
signs of any, except a very 
few wet-weather tracks months 
old. A lion came and barked 
round my camp one night, a 
wet night, which I remember 
very well on account of a 
grand batiue of scorpions. When 
we made camp in the forenoon 
it was on a bit of fallow, and 
an acre of this was roughly 
cleaned with hoes. I sleep 
always with a light, and was 
roused in the small hours by a 
scratting noise. Outside the 
rain was falling softly but 
steadily. 

I did not skip out of bed 
sudden-like. One learns not 
to in the Tropics. I sat up, 
and had a look-see. The ground 
sheet was crawling with scor- 
pions, literally alive with them. 
Inside that 10 ft. by 8 ft. tent 
we killed thirty-seven. My 


two ponies tethered outside 
were stung. The personal staff 
was wandering about with blaz- 
ing brands, lamenting. All the 
scorpions in Ningi seemed to 
have come to see us. The 
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morning’s hoeing had opened 
up their little homes; then 
the rain had flooded them out, 
and they came away to the 
light, seeking the dry. 

Still, one lion does not make 
@ game reserve, and scorpions 
do not count at all. 

The explanation of the Ningi 
myth, I take it, is simply 
that a limited area of light 
bush fringed about with farms 
and villages lay not far from 
@ main road. Any “ Beef” 
that did show up was chased 
about, and in the course of 
twenty-four hours was seen 
and reported by scores of 
natives from dozens of places. 
Simply that and nothing more. 
But the shibboleth lived, and 
I daresay is going strong to- 
day, though it is nine or ten 
years since I battled with the 
Ningi scorpions. 

Kona is a dull dirty dump 
of thatched mud huts in the 
midst of the bush alongside 
the path that writhes from Lau 
to Jalingo. Two of the huts 
are the Rest Camp. I was 
sitting in one of them, and 
outside the rain was falling. 
Some was falling inside as 
well, but one must not expect 
too much of a second year 
native-made thatch; besides, 
Nigeria is always Nigeria. 

Appeared at the door of my 
hut a little crowd of dripping 
natives, all pretty well naked, 
Save @ great bull of a fellow 
im @ red gown and trousers 
and turban, who carried a 
dreadful large club in his right 
hand, and held the free end 
of a rope in his left. At the 
other end of this string was a 
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male savage, with one wrist 
trussed up under his chin, 
The man in red was what we 
call a Dogari—Dogberry trans- 
lates the word quite well,—a 


‘policeman of the native ad- 


ministration. To this person I 
said “‘Good-morning,” and he 
replied in one of the fifty or 
sixty Nigerian languages that 
I do not speak. So Umoru, the 
man of many tongues, was 
sent for. 

The lad on the string, it 
appeared, was a murderer, his 
name Kapbakada, which seems 
to fit. He had stuck a poisoned 
spear into the arm of his 
brother Bermatu, and so slain 
that one. The damp and shiv- 
ering savages not on strings 
were witnesses. All came in 
out of the rain, and the Court 
(myself) proceeded to avizan- 
dum. An old gentleman, who 
gave his name as Kindau, 
swore on a knife that he 
would tell no lies, and then 
said he was the prisoner’s 
father. Also he claimed to be 
father to the deceased Bermatu. 

““A few days ago,” he said, 
“TI, with my two sons and a 
number of friends, went out to 
hunt. We all had poisoned 
spears. These people here are 
some of the friends who came 
with us. In the middle of the 
morning we saw a leopard, and 
followed it. It went into a 
cave in a hill, We went in 
after it. The entrance was a 
low narrow passage, and we 
had to go in single file. De- 
ceased was in front; behind 
him the prisoner. Very soon 
we came on the leopard. It 
was dark in the cave, but we 
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could see its eyes, and it was 
making noises. So we started 
to come back out of the cave. 
Deceased was the last out, 
and he hurried rather, so that 
he ran on to the spear of the 
man in front of him. When 
we got out he fell down, and 
soon died.” 

By the Cowrt. “Is it cus- 
tomary in your country so to 
hunt leopards ? ”’ 

Answer, “‘ Yes, when there is 
nothing else to go after.” 

And the old man proceeded— 

“There is no dogart in our 
village, but they have one at 
Pello, two days’ walk from us. 
So we took the prisoner to 
Pello, and the dogari tied him 
up, and told us we must all 
come with him, and here we 
are,” 

The curious thing is that the 
story told by the old gentle- 
man was strictly true; and so 
Kapbakada was loosed from 
the string, and presently, a 
free man, character unstained, 
set off on the five days’ walk 
homewards with his father and 
the friends and the dogari. 

If I were asked to explain 
what was in the minds of these 
people when they so single- 
filed into a dark cul-de-sac after 
a leopard, I would give it up. 
They eat leopard, of course, 
just as they eat dead horse or 
anything else. Some time ago 
an aged sick pony covered 
with sores, the property of a 
wandering juggler - tumbler- 


musician named Turlutu, lay 
down and died alongside my 
camp. I sent up the hill and 
asked the “king” to bring 
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some people down and bury it, 
The thing was stinking hard 
when I found it. 

The “‘ king ” came, and pres- 
ently I was told he wanted 
a word with me, He said, 
might he and the elders eat 
the carcase instead of wasting 
it in a hole in the ground. I 
said I had no objection, pro- 
vided the feast started ek dum, 
I did ask him and his friends 
how they could stand the smell, 
let alone sit down beside it 
and eat the stinking filth. The 
answer I have never forgotten— 
“Food never smells unpleas- 
antly,’’ they said. 

The Pardam folk are a small, 
weakly, and unwarlike com- 
munity, who suffered much at 
the hands of some cannibal 
neighbours. I was able to 
make things a little easier for 
them, and went my ways loaded 
with their thanks. Six months 
later they sent a deputation to 
ask that I would turn the 
cannibals on to their town to 
deal with droves of baboons 
that hunted them off the farms 
and ravaged and spoiled them, 
thereby preparing a famine. 
The big dog-faced monkey, 
with forty or fifty of his rela- 
tions in company, is a dangerous 
visitor. 

Trekking along through the 
hills one morning we became 
aware of strange noises. Umoru 
and I went on to have a look. 
The noises were getting louder 
—very ugly, unpleasant, angry; 
threatening noises, All ¢x- 
plained by a bunch of baboons 
after a leopard, which they had 
bayed in an open rocky place 
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at the foot of a cliff. There 
they dealt with him very effi- 
ciently as we watched, pounded, 
smashed, and tore him utterly. 
“That’s one less,” I remarked 
to Umoru as we trotted on our 
way. 

The game-pit digger is a 
nuisance, and a danger, and 
a nasty fellow, and I have al- 
ways sought, when opportunity 
offered, to induce him to occupy 
his time in some other way. 
He sites his pits all over the 
place ; except himself, nobody 
knows where they are, and he 
never fills one in. As it takes 
Nature some hundreds of years 
to remedy his neglect, we have 
here yet another instance of the 
evil men do living after them. 

The commonest catch in a 
game-pit is snakes; and the 
sight of a cobra or a puff-adder 
sitting all unmerry down at 
the bottom amongst the spikes 
twelve feet below the surface, 
almost reconciles one to the 
activities of the game-pit en- 
gineer, 

The Montol people eat them. 
Once I was trailing along a 
bush-path with a malefactor 
whose catching had cost no 
end of trouble. The string 
was @ bit slack, and the fellow 
suddenly dived down. He was 
80 quick that I hardly saw what 
he did, but he got a four-foot 
black snake by the tail, swung 
it round a time or two, and 
biffed its head against a tree. 
Not, however, before the brute 
had spat in his face, and as a 
Spot of the venom went in an 
eye, my malefactor was pur- 
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blind for several days. This 
did not, however, prevent him 
from cooking and eating the 
snake, nor from extracting cer- 
tain fat or oil from it, which he 
swopped with my orderly for 
tobacco. I forget what the 
oil was to ward off, but it was 
something pretty serious. 

To return to game-pits. I 
had to make a boundary be- 
tween two village areas; and 
the “king” of one, an un- 
pleasant troublesome fellow, 
whom I more than suspected 
of having freshly game-pitted 
the path by which I entered his 
domain, was all unwillingly 
showing me round. We were 
going through a patch of bush 
which was part of the dis- 
puted territory, and I am glad 
to say that the “king” dis- 
appeared suddenly, completely, 
and all unimperially into one 
of his own pits. We were 
walking side by side when he 
did it. 

It was quite a shock to all 
of us, and my nerves at any 
rate were not soothed by the 
dismal wailing noise that came 
from the pit. However, it 
was an old pit, and the spikes 
in the bottom had decayed 
away, hor was there a single 
snake there. So “ King” Dung- 
dep suffered no serious hurt. 
Before he was hauled up he 
said, with every appearance 
of sincerity, that he would have 
the whole village out that very 
day and fill in every single 
game-pit. 

I hope he implemented that 
undertaking. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF OAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITOCH. 
LATE OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ARMY, 


BY VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


VI. HOW THE CAPTAIN WAS ENTERTAINED BY A OHINESE 
MANDARIN. 


CAPTAIN IvAN KORAVITOH 
smoked his little brown Rus- 
sian cigarette reflectively. But 
his eyes were alert and shining, 
and every now and again he 
twisted his moustache, and a 
little smile hovered over his 
face. He finished his cigar- 
ette, helped himself to another 
from the box on the table in 
front of him, and began to 
talk. Mention had been made 
of the strong footing which 
Russia had succeeded in effect- 
ing in Manchuria before she 
went to war with Japan, and 
those present expected the cap- 
tain to have something to say 
on the subject. 

“ Ah, my friends, I am only 
a soldier. I cannot talk much 
about politics; it is not my 
business. Yes? But I think 
we were very clever. It was 
owing to the financial policy 
of M. de Witte that Russia, 
a8 @ guarantor, enabled China 
to borrow money at 4 instead 
of 5 per cent. That led to the 
establishment of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank; and when one 
bases one’s policy on good 
finance, success in other matters 
often arrives. For hence it 
was that Russia obtained the 
concession of the East Chinese 


Railway, which enabled her to 
continue her Trans - Siberian 
Railway southward through 
Manchuria. Oh yes, we wanted 
an outlet—what do you call 
it ? We wished for expansion. 
Well, you also have wished 
for expansion, and have ob- 
tained it—all over the world. 
Yes ? 

“Of course it meant that 
many soldiers went to Man- 
churia. One cannot obtain 
expansion without soldiers. 
Other people—like the Chinese 
—who do not wish themselves 
to be expanded by foreigners— 
must be made to agree by sol- 
diers. Yes, and it was very 
funnee. We did not always 
call them soldiers. We called 
them railway-guards. It was, 
for example, necessary when 
we promised to evacuate Man- 
churia to increase there. our 
railway-guards. So their num- 
bers were fixed at thirty thou- 
sand men, and they were re- 
cruited from the regular troops. 
It only meant putting green 
shoulder -straps and _ collar- 
patches on to a man’s tunic, 
and there you had a ‘ railway- 
guard’ instead of a ‘soldier.’ 
Splendid ! 

“For a time I was attached 
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to these railway-guards. The 
line connecting Port Arthur 
with Harbin possessed depots 
for them about every fifteen 
miles, some of them very large. 
At Liao-yang, for example, we 
had barracks to hold three 
thousand men. At Mukden 
we even used the bricks of the 
wall of the Chinese Temple of 
Earth to help construct bar- 
racks for twice that number. 
That is the way we evacuated 
Manchuria in 1902. Splendid ! 

“I was stationed the next 
year in a leetle town on the 
Harbin railway called Feng- 
Chung. It was not one of 
our big barracks. I only had 
about a hundred guards in 
my command, and there was 
not very much to do. There 
was also not very much with 
which to make amusements in 
one’s spare time. My sub- 
altern, a youth named Basil 
Maximovitch, sometimes rode 
with me on horseback, or we 
played at cards. There were 
two engineers attached to the 
railway, but they were not very 
companionable. 

“There was, however, in 
Feng-Chung an English mis- 
sionary station with a young 
priest of your Church, who was 
also a doctor — splendid !— 
named Linthorpe. Mr Lin- 
thorpe had brought his sister 
with him, and the two of them 
lived quite alone, which I 
came to discover was very 
brave but not very wise. I 
will tell you. 

“There were at that time 
not only the Chinese inhabi- 
tants living in Manchuria, for 
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the most part quiet and peace- 
able, but also companies of 
disbanded Chinese soldiers, who 
had previously fought against 
us. Ah yes, many of them 
were rather bandits than sol- 
diers; robbers, who would 
sometimes give much trouble. 
Some of them roamed the 
country in small groups, and 
would suddenly swoop down 
on a town or village to plunder. 
So it was not always safe to go 
unarmed. 

“It was one day that I was 
walking down a narrow street 
in Feng-Chung that I heard 
much noise and shouting. A 
couple of dozen or so of these 
wandering Chinese had come 
into the town, and had met 
the sister of the missionary, 
Miss Nora Linthorpe. It did 
not look pleasant for her when 
I arrived. She was standing 
with her back to a wall, very 
pale, and they had surrounded 
her. Some of them had even 
drawn their long knives. Pouf ! 
It was nothing! They were 
all cowards, and I had my 
sword and revolver. It did 
not take me a few minutes to 
effect a rescue; and I think 
one or two of them had to 
bind up some flesh wounds. I, 
of course, escorted her to her 
brother’s house. She, poor 
young lady, was glad to have 
me walk with her, for she had 
received much fright. And it 
was thus I came to know the 
Rev. Frederick Linthorpe—the 
first priest of your Church I 
had ever met. 

“From that time I often 
went to see Mr Linthorpe and 
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his sister. You must under- 
stand that she was a very 
pretty girl, and I was young 
and not bad-looking. Also, 
because she thought I had 
saved her life—it was, as I 
said, nothing,—I think she ad- 
mired me very much.” 

And (Captain Ivan Kora- 
vitch twisted his moustache 
and preened himself. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“One cannot say what might 
have happened, but I—I was 
a soldier, and I had no thoughts 
of marrying. Also, Nora Lin- 
thorpe had a fiancé in Eng- 
land, and I suppose she thought 
it was her duty to remember 
him, though—if I had chosen 
—bah! I did not make love 
to her—but I have thought 
she loved me a leetle. Yes ? 

“But that is not the story. 
I told Mr Linthorpe it was very 
dangerous for his sister to go 
about alone, or even to reside 
in Feng-Chung, and that he 
should send her back to Eng- 
land; but although he agreed 
she must be careful, he said— 
and she also—that she had her 
work to do with him, and duty 
must come first. Splendid ! 

“Oh yes, splendid! But I 
was very sorry for them, my 
friends. I, too, was a man 
accustomed to duty, but I 
knew it is not always easy to 
go on doing one’s duty if there 
is no success. Mr Linthorpe 
and his sister had lived in 
Feng-Chung for a year and a 
half to evangelise the Chinese. 
But with what success? Cer- 
tainly they had a leetle school 
for some children, and people 
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would go to them who were 
sick; but all the time they 
had only obtained one convert 
to their religion, a Chinese 
named Chang-Yung, who was 
a servant in the establishment 
of a Mandarin, Li Ting-Fang, 
who lived in a big house just 
outside the town. Chang-Yung 
was grateful because Mr Lin- 
thorpe and his sister had been 
kind to his father when the 
latter was dying of a slow and 
painful sickness. And _ the 
Chinaman, as you know, has 
much filial love for his father. 
Therefore, I suppose, partly 
to repay the kindness, he had 
consented to be baptised. The 
only convert! And yet they 
went on with their work, and 
did not complain. Me? I 
could not understand, but I 
admired—what is it you call 
it ?—yes !-_their pluck. 

“Mr Linthorpe—I thought 
sometimes he should have been 
a soldier and not a_ priest. 
He was a very fine young man, 
He could shoot, and box with 
his fists—yes—and play cards, 
though he would never play 
for money, which I could not 
understand. We became great 
friends, and from him I learned 
much about your country be- 
fore I came to reside here 
after many years. 

“Of course I made inquiries 
about the men who had attacked 
Miss Linthorpe; and I heard 
@ very curious thing. It was 
my serjeant told me. 

** «These men,’ he said, ‘ they 
have not gone away, my Ccap- 
tain !’ 

*** No? Where are they ?’ 
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““* They are in the house of 
Li Ting-Fang !’ 

“* Oh!’ I replied, ‘ but that 
is not possible. Li Ting-Fang 
is peaceable. He has done 
much to help us. He could not 
be in league with robbers and 
bandits. He is the chief magis- 
trate of the district.’ 

“The serjeant shrugged his 
shoulders. 

** * Nevertheless,’ he said, ‘ it 
is true what I say.’ 

“I wondered much, and I 
did not believe him. But, to 
satisfy my mind, I determined 
to pay @ visit to this Li Ting- 
Fang. Ah, yes; I did not 
know the Chinese so very well 
then !. No one of our Western 
countries can ever get to know 
them as their curious minds 
work. 

“Of course it had to be a 
formal visit. I understood a 
leetle of the strict etiquette 
of the Chinese, and I had 
myself carried to the Man- 
darin’s house in a chair with 
attendants, and sent in my 
visiting-card—a big red one, 
with my name in Chinese. 
I was shown into a big room, 
richly furnished, and presently 
Li Ting-Fang entered. He was 
&® fat old man, with a thin 
grey moustache, and leetle 
beard just under his lower 
lip, He bowed gravely to 
me, and I returned his saluta- 
tion. Then he motioned me 
to sit down. 

“TI knew it would not do to 
come to my business at once. 
One had to observe great for- 
malities. He spoke a leetle 


French at first, but when he 
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found I knew English, we talk- 
ed in that language; and he 
spoke it much better than I. 

** After he had welcomed me 
to what he called his insignifi- 
cant hovel, and I had replied 
that I was overwhelmed with 
its grandeur, he asked me, 
though he must have known— 

“*From what heaven-ruled 
and prosperous country do you 
come $ ’ 

“*T am a visitor to this 
sublime land from the im- 
poverished and almost unknown 
country called Russia !’ 

“Oh, yes! I knew how to 
answer him. 

“** What is your honourable 
age ?’ 

“*My few and miserable 
years are twenty-three in num- 
ber. May I inquire of the 
length of Your Excellency’s 
illustrious days ?’ 

** * T have attained unto sixty- 
five wasted years. How is the 
health of your venerable father ? 
I trust he is yet alive ? ’ 

“*He still encumbers my 
mean country. With the per- 
mission of heaven, his insignifi- 
cant health is good.’ 

*** What is the number of 
your high-born brothers ? ’ 

** * Alas !’ I replied, ‘ heaven 
has punished the misdeeds of 
my ancestors by granting but 
one totally unworthy son to 
my father— your undistin- 
guished servant.’ 

** A queer leetle gleam came 
into his eyes when I told him 
this, and a smile broke out 
over his face. Presently we 
came to the business of my 
call. He listened without a 
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word or a gesture while I re- 
lated to him the attack on 
Miss Linthorpe. Afterwards I 
told him plainly that I had 
been informed that he was 
sheltering the marauders. Then 
he put out his hands, palms 
upwards, and said— 

“* The matter of the assault 
upon the English lady shall be 
inquired into. I am here to 
administer justice, and such 
crimes are not permissible. But 
as regards what you tell me, 
your information is not correct. 
Is it likely that I should shelter 
within my mean establishment 
those whom it is my office 
to punish for such misdeeds ? 
The thing is an insult to my 
revered ancestors !’ 

“He spoke with much dig- 
nity, rose to his feet, and bowed. 
I knew that the audience was 
over, and that it was useless 
to talk more; so I left him. 
I was a leetle angry with 
myself that I had listened to 
my serjeant at all. 

“The next day I visited 
Mr Linthorpe, and told him 
what I had done. But he, 
too, could not believe that Li 
Ting-Fang had given a refuge 
to the bandits. 

“*T also,’ he said, ‘have 
been to see him about the 
attack on my sister. He ex- 
pressed much concern about 
it, but feared by this time the 
_ men had made their escape to 

the hills. He is a most inter- 
esting and well-disposed man. 
I quite enjoyed drinking a cup 
of tea with him.’ 

*** He did not offer me tea,’ 
I said. 
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“* What? Not give you 
tea? That was strange.’ 

*** Why ?’ I asked. 

“*Tt is part of the etiquette 
of a host in an official visit. 
And Li Ting-Fang does not 
usually make a mistake. It 
was almost equivalent to a 
studied insult.’ 

“T did not think very much 
about it at the time. It passed 
out of my mind. But after- 
wards I had reason to remem- 
ber it. Yes ? 

“* Wait a minute,’ went on 
Linthorpe ; ‘ Chang-Yung is in 
my house. Let us have him 
in, and I will ask him a ques- 
tion.’ 

“‘ Chang-Yung came into the 
room, and stood quite still 
with his arms folded and his 
hands tucked in the opposite 
sleeves of his loose coat. Also 
he bent his head. 

“ * Chang-Yung,’ said the mis- 
sionary, ‘ velly bad piecee men 
makee plenty bobbery all a 
same Missee Linthorpe. You 
Savvy ?’ 

***Me savvy!’ replied the 
Chinaman. 

** * Bad piecee men run away. 
Where to they go?’ 

*** Me no savvy.’ 

‘Ti Ting-Fang, him know 
where piecee men go ?’ 

** No can do.’ 

** ¢ All lightee.’ 

“*He knows nothing evi- 
dently,’ said Linthorpe when 
he had gone. ‘I believe he 
would tell me if he did. Your 
serjeant has got hold of the 
wrong end of the walking- 
stick.’ 

“Ah, my friends, I learned 
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many of your English idioms 
from this missionary: the 
wrong end of the walking-stick ! 
Splendid ! 

“A few days afterwards I 
had other matters in my mind. 
Farther up the line, towards 
Harbin, there was trouble. 
Quite a big force of these 
wandering bandits had attacked 
@ station and killed some of 
our men. I was ordered, by 
telegram, to send the whole 
of my company, in command 
of my subaltern, as a rein- 
forcement. I kept back only 
two, who were sick, and in an 
hour’s time a train had taken 
away the remainder. So I 
was left alone at the station, 
except the two _ engineers, 
and they were drinking. I 
thought I would go and play 
@ game of cards without money 
with my friend the missionary. 
Also I knew it would please 
Nora Linthorpe to see me. 
Splendid ! 

“Tt was dusk when I set 
out. I had not very far to go 
—only along two streets,—but 
I carried my sword and my 
Tevolver, a8 was my custom. 
Ah, but they were of leetle use 
in the face of what happened. 
Again I had not learned very 
much about the Chinese and 
their habits, for suddenly I 
was taken by a great surprise. 
An arm was thrown around 
my neck from behind, and I 
received a kick in the small- 
hess of my back that threw 
me to the ground. Before I 
could recover myself I was 
helpless, My hands were bound 
tightly behind my back, and a 
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sack or something was thrown 
over my head, And all the 
time I did not hear a sound, 
although I felt there was quite 
a leetle crowd of men around 
me, Then I was made to walk 
forward. They held me up by 
the arms and pushed me along. 
Once I cried out very loud 
beneath the sack, but I felt 
a sharp point at once against 
my breast, and a voice said in 
pigeon English— 

*** Suppose makee bobbery, 
then killee chop-chop.’ 

*“‘T had no wish to be killed 
chop-chop at all, so I went 
quietly. But I tell you, I 
was not feeling at all happy. 
We walked for some distance, 
and then I felt I was entering 
within doors. Presently the 
sack was removed from my 
head, and when I had blinked 
@ leetle in the light of a lamp, 
I was astonished to find that 
I was in the same room where 
Li Ting-Fang had received me 
a week or two before; and 
somehow I felt less happy 
still. 

“Standing around me were 
half a dozen villainous-looking 
men. One of them, who had 
a bandage round his head, I 
recognised as a fellow I had 
wounded with my sword when 
I had made the rescue of Nora 
Linthorpe. And he scowled at 
me with a very nasty grin. 
They had, of course, taken 
away my revolver and sword. 

““T was beginning to see that 
my serjeant had been right 
after all, when Li Ting-Fang 
himself entered the room. He 
stood for a few moments just 
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inside the door with a leetle 
smile on his face, bowed to 
me, and said, very politely, in 
his smooth silky voice— 

*** Once again, Captain Kora- 
vitch, I welcome you to my 
insignificant dwelling.’ 

“But I was in no mood for 
politeness, and I said— 

“* What is the meaning of 
this? Why have I been 
brought here like this ? ’ 

“Again he smiled—a very 
nasty smile—and replied in his 
excellent English— 

“Your curiosity shall be 
speedily satisfied.’ 

“Then he made a sign to 
the others, and said a few 
words in Chinese. Immediately 
they forced me down into a 
low chair, and tied me to it 
with cords. Then they left the 
room. 

“What is it that you call it 
when one is in a great diffi- 
culty—yes ? So! A tight fix! 
Splendid! As Li Ting-Fang 
seated himself, still smiling at 
me, I felt I was in a very tight 
fix, And I was right. 

“*T have much to say to 
you, Captain Koravitch,’ he 
began, ‘and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying it because I 
know that you will never have 
the chance of repeating it. I 
will be quite candid with you, 
and speak in the plain language 
of your damnable civilisation.’ 

“He certainly did not put 
me at my ease. But I shut my 
mouth very firm, and looked 
him straight in the face. He 
should not see how I was 
feeling. 

** * Like your father, of whom 
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you spoke the other day,’ he 
went on, still in his calm soft 
voice, and without any move- 
ment of his hands or body, 
‘I had an only son, but ’— 
and a slight sneer curled his 
nostrils—‘ in our older Eastern 
civilisation a son is of more 
importance than in the bar- 
barous Western nations. We 
are taught that it is not only 
a son’s duty to revere and assist 
his father while the latter is 
living upon the earth, but also 
to revere and preserve his 
ancestral shrine when he has 
departed. With us a man can 
die happy in the knowledge 
that he leaves a son who will 
still continue to fulfil his filial 
duties. But when I depart 
from this earth I shall leave no 
son behind me!’ 

“There was just the touch 
of sadness in his eyes that made 
me exclaim, ‘I am sorry.’ 

*“*You say that you are 
sorry? Listen. It is owing 
to your own damnable nation 
that I have no son. He was 
slain by General Gribsky at 
the massacre near Blagovest- 
chenak. He was not a soldier, 
Captain Karovitch ’"—and he 
looked at me with the disdain 
that was in his voice, for the 
educated Chinese despise those 
of the military caste,—‘ he was 
@ peaceable citizen. Only by 
the decree of heaven did he 
chance to be in the locality. 
But they killed him.’ 

“*You must remember,’ I 
said, ‘that the Chinese them- 
selves had opened fire upol 
Blagovestchenak, A punish 
ment was due.’ 
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“* But not to my son. I 
have told you he was not a 
soldier. I have now no one 
who will worship at my an- 
cestral tablet, and those of my 
ancestors. The only consola- 
tion left to me is revenge. 
And for that I have waited 
patiently.’ 

“*Ti Ting-Fang,’ I replied 
in as steady a voice as I could 
master, ‘I cannot see that 
your revenge concerns me. I 
was not at Blagovestchenak. 
I did not kill your son.’ 

“He bowed to me, and went 
on— 

“*T will explain. As I said 
before, you will never repeat 
what I tell you. I swore 
revenge upon your nation. It 
is I, by means of my money 
and my influence, who have 


organised many of the attacks 


upon your outposts. I have 
already taken many lives in 
return. But that is not enough. 
I swore that I would, in ex- 
change for my son’s life, be 
satisfied with nothing less than 
the life of a Russian of high 
standing, who was the only 
son of his father. And when 
you told me unconsciously that 
you fulfilled the condition, you 
uttered your own doom.’ 

“There was silence for a full 
minute. I would not speak. 
But my heart sank within me. 
My friends, I was very much 
afraid. 

“He spoke again, this cold 
smiling Chinaman. 

“*Your men are all absent. 
There is no one but my ser- 
vants who knows you are here, 
and they will not speak. To 
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escape is impossible. To-mor- 
row I shall begin my revenge. 
To-morrow you will begin to 
die. I have waited long. And 
you will also wait long before 
the end comes.’ 

“Then it was I realised to 
the full the horror of my posi- 
tion. For I had heard of the 
tortures of the Chinese. I 
turned my face to him as well 
as I could, and cried— 

*** You devil!’ 

“Then he walked towards 
me very slowly, and spat in 
my face. My God! if my 
hands had but been free ! 

“He struck a gong, and 
three men came in. They re- 
leased me from the chair, while 
Li Ting-Fang said, ‘ You will 
have plenty of time to-night to 
meditate upon what awaits 
you to-morrow.’ Then they 
took me out of the room, with 
my hands still bound behind 
me, and led me along a passage 
and down some steps. It was 
just as we turned to go down 
these steps that I caught a 
glimpse of Chang-Yung com- 
ing along the passage. But he 
appeared to take no notice of 
what was going on. At the 
bottom of the steps was a 
door, through which they thrust 
me into a small dark room. 
Then I heard the door shut and 
the key turned in the lock. I 
was alone. 

“TI tell you, my friends, I 
have been in many dangers, 
but I never felt so much afraid 
as then. I knew that no one 
would ever suspect this grave 
Chinese Mandarin, and I could 
not think of any chance of a 
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rescue. When the darkness 
became a leetle familiar I could 
see @ small slit of light about a 
foot high and a few inches wide. 
This was the only window. It 
was fairly high up in the wall, 
but by standing up on my toe- 
tips I could just see through. 
There was no glass, and the 
cool night air was blowing in. 
There was a moon, and I could 
just see that the window looked 
out into a courtyard, on the 
other side of which was a high 
wall that surrounded Li Ting- 
Fang’s premises. 

“I sat down on the earth 
floor. The first thing I tried 
to do was to loosen the cords 
round my wrists, for I felt, 
if it was possible, it would 
be better to die struggling 
with my captors. Just a leetle 
did I loosen them, but I 
could not undo the knots or 
slip my hands free—only I had 
a trifle more movement in 
them. 

“Well, I must not make my 
story too long or dwell upon 
my feelings. After what must 
have been hours, I think I 
fell asleep, sitting on the floor 
and leaning against the wall. 


“I woke with a start. Some- 
thing seemed to have made a 
leetle noise in the room. It 
was very dark, for the moon 
had set, and I could see noth- 
ing. Again! Something fell in 
from the window. I sprang to 
my feet, and asked softly, 
‘Who is there?’ And I re- 
ceived a reply. It was simply 
‘Sh-sh-ish!’ Then I heard 
something being pushed through 
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the aperture, which fell with a 
heavy thud on the floor. 

“Immediately I sat down 
and groped behind me with 
my bound hands. And I felt 
several things tied together 
with a string, and a ray of 
hope came into my heart. 
One of the things was a small 
open knife. In one minute I 
had managed with it to cut 
the cord around one wrist. 
My hands were free. Then— 
oh, my friends, you can imagine 
my joy when [I felt all that 
was there—a revolver, several 
tools, a small electric-torch, 
and what appeared to be paper. 
Very carefully I turned on the 
torch, first taking off my tunic 
and stuffing it into the leetle 
window so that no light should 
show outside. The paper was 
an envelope. I tore it open, 
and found inside this message 
in English— 

““*Tf you are able to do so 
quietly, try to pick the lock 
of the door. There are no 
bolts—only the lock. If not, 
at exactly 7 o’clock in the 
morning, you must take your 
chance and blow open the lock 
with your pistol. In either 
case, leave your room ewactly 
at 7. Go straight along the 
corridor. Shoot any one who 
hinders you, and make your 
way to the main entrance. I 
am trying to do all I can to 
help, but there are difficulties. 
If I fail, you must do your 
best to escape.—F.. L.’ 

** My first thought was, ‘ Why 
does he not telegraph for sol- 
diers?’ Ah, I did not know 
then that Li Ting-Fang had 
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seen that the wires were cut 
on either side of the station 
far along the line. Linthorpe 
had already discovered this. 

“*T looked at my watch. It 
was just after four. I had 
three hours. Immediately I 
made examination of the door 
—and then I rejoiced. The 
supporting beam at the side 
was of thick hard wood, into 
which the bolt of the great 
rough Chinese lock apparently 
shot. And one of my tools 
was @ good sharp chisel. Ah, 
it took me long to cut away 
that wood, but at last I did 
so, and it was as I had hoped. 
The bolt became visible, and 
I found I could open the door 
inwards. It would not be neces- 
sary to blow open the lock. 
Then I waited. 

“A leetle before seven I 
prepared myself. My revolver 
was loaded in six chambers, 
and there were a dozen extra 
cartridges. I determined, if 
the worst came, to save one 
of them for myself. Exactly 
at the hour I opened the door. 
I had the revolver in my right 
hand, and the chisel in my left. 
It was quite quiet outside, 
but when I reached the top of 
the steps and turned into the 
corridor I nearly ran into a 
man—a sentry—who stood with 
his back to me. I paused a 
moment —then changed the 
chisel into my right hand, 
crept forward, and aimed at 
his neck. He fell all in a heap. 
Splendid ! 

“Then I went on — very 
softly. The door of the room 
into which I had been taken 


the previous evening stood open, 
and I had to pass it. I tripped 
slightly on a rug, and held my 
breath. Then a voice came 
from the room— 

***Ts that you, Koravitch ? 
Come in !’ 

“LT started with astonishment. 
I entered the room. And I 
will tell you what I saw. 

“Standing in the middle of 
the room was Linthorpe. And 
he did not look at all like a 
missionary. He was dressed 
in Chinese costume—very fine ! 
And he held in his hand a 
revolver, which was pointed 
straight at the head of Li 
Ting-Fang, who sat in a chair 
with his fat hands above his 
head and his yellow face gone 
white. And Linthorpe, with- 
out looking away from the 
Mandarin, gave a little laugh, 
and said— 

“*That’s all right. Now 
we'll get out of this. Listen 
you, Ting-Fang! You will 
walk with us to the outer gate, 
and if you so much as speak 
one word to your men, I shoot. 
Do you understand ¢ ’ 

“Li Ting-Fang looked at 
him venomously, and said in 
his soft silky voice— 

““*May heaven curse your 
swine-begotten ancestors !’ 

“Tt isn’t a question of 
ancestors, my friend, unless 
you want to join your own. 
Get up!’ 

** As we walked, he held the 
revolver pressed against the 
back of the Mandarin’s head. 
Oh, he was not converting 
Chinamen at the moment, this 
brave missionary. I have said 
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he ought to have been a sol- 
dier, Splendid! ‘There were 


two or three men in the court- 
yard, and one of them made 
as if he would have attacked 
us, and then drew back. So 
we reached the gate. 

*I was wondering if we 
should take prisoner the Man- 
darin. But, even at that mo- 
ment, he was very clever. Just 
as we were passing through the 
gate he suddenly dropped down, 
and caught Linthorpe’s leg as 
he did so. Linthorpe stumbled 
forward, and I half fell over 
him. The next moment Li 
Ting-Fang, yelling something 
in Chinese, had rolled on one 
side, picked himself up in a 
very quick manner for one 80 
fat, and was behind a pillar 
even before I shot at him. A 
shot followed from behind, and 
@ bullet whistled past us. 

“*Run!’ cried Linthorpe. 
Ah, and we did run. I laugh 
now as I think of the mission- 
ary drawing up his loose robe 
above his bare knees. It was 
veryfunnee! They fired—yes— 
but they were bad marksmen, 
those Chinese, and, except for 
@ little scratch on my side, they 
did not hit. So we came out 
safely. Splendid ! 

“* Afterwards, when Miss Lin- 
thorpe gave us a good break- 
fast, her brother told me the 
story. Oh, he was a very clever 
man, this missionary priest. 
It was due to Chang-Yung that 
he had discovered where I 
was. Ohang-Yung had seen 
me in the corridor. He had 
also guessed what was to hap- 
pen to me in the morning— 
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there had been some nasty 
orders given—ugh! It makes 
me shiver even now. He knew 
I was the friend of Mr Lin- 
thorpe. Also that I had rescued 
his sister, to whom he was 
much devoted. So he climbed 
the wall of the compound, and 
hurried to Mr Linthorpe. The 
missionary immediately went 
to the station to telegraph for 
assistance, but found the in- 
struments would not work, and 
also found the two engineers 
very drunk. It was then he 
took their revolvers, for a 
plan was coming into his mind. 
He knew I must be rescued 
early—or——”’ 

And Captain Ivan Koravitch 
shrugged his shoulders, and 
gave an expressive sound with 
his lips. 

“But it was Nora Linthorpe 
who thought out the clever 
scheme. She collected curi- 
osities to take back to Eng- 
land, and had a fine Chinese 
costume. Also she possessed 
the big visiting-card of Wu- 
yao-chan, the governor of the 
provinee—the English consul 
had presented it to her for her 
collection,—and her brother 
knew a leetle Chinese. So he 
wrote the letter to me, and 
made up the parcel for Chang- 
Yung to put through my win- 
dow, hoping that the luck of 
being able to open my door 
would come to me. Then he 
dressed himself in the Chinese 
dress, and with Chang-Yung’s 
help, who had returned, painted 
with a brush in Chinese char- 
acters a short letter demanding 
@ private interview of import- 
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ance. Also, he rubbed some 
yellow powder on his face, 
Chang-Yung found a friend 
whom he could trust, and to- 
gether they carried him in @ 
chair to Li Ting-Fang’s house. 
A callin the very early morning 
—when much business is done— 
is customary with the Chinese. 
Linthorpe sent in Wu-yao- 
chan’s card, and was shown 
into the reception-room. When 
the Mandarin entered he per- 
formed a very big kow-tow, 
for he thought he was in the 
presence of the governor. But 
when he looked up the pistol 
was at his head, and he had to 
hold his tongue till I appeared. 
Splendid ! ” 

The captain lighted a fresh 
cigarette, paused for a minute 
or two, and then said— 

“Miss Nora? Ah, yes! I 
kissed her hands. I think she 
was very much pleased. Also 
she was pleased that I was safe. 
I think, too—but—no matter. 
She had promised herself to 


another. Pouf! Li Ting- 
Fang? Oh, he escaped. When 
my soldiers, who returned, sur- 
rounded his house it was empty. 
But one can never understand 
these Chinese. A few years 
later, after our war with Japan, 
I was in Paris. Our ambassador 
there gave a diplomatic dinner, 
at which I was present. Next 
to me sat an elderly China- 
man, an attaché at the Chinese 
Embassy. It was no other 
than Li Ting-Fang. And he 
said to me very politely, in 
his voice of silk and with his 
smile— 

** Did I not once have the 
pleasure of receiving you at 
my insignificant abode ? ’ 

** * Yes,’ I replied, as I looked 
him hard in the face, ‘and I 
fear my departure from your 
honourable presence was very 
abrupt.’ 

““* No one regretted it more 
than my entirely unworthy 
self!’ he answered with a bow. 
Splendid ! ” 














THE BUBBLE OF GAELIC. 


BY PERISCOPE. 


‘* Like a bubble blown up in the air 
By sporting children’s breath, 





Who chase it everywhere 

And strive who can most motion it bequeath : 
And though it sometime seem of its own might, 
Like to an eye of gold, to be fix’d there, 

And firm to hover in that empty height, 

That only is because it is so light. 

But in that pomp it doth not long appear ; 

For even when most admir’d, it in a thought, 

As swell’d from nothing, doth dissolve in nought.” 





THE Irish Free State poses 
as bilingual. The make-believe 
is enshrined in its Constitution, 
and now the Gaelic fanatics 
are filled with the hope that 
some day the traveller who 
lands on its shores may find 
a people as ignorant of his 
language as he of theirs. To 
foster this delusion the names 
of the ports where he is likely 
to land have been already 
changed, and this baptismal 
process, which till yesterday 
affected only the names of 
Dublin’s streets, is now, at the 
volition of each local tribe 
(Rural or Urban Council is the 
more modern name), over- 
spreading the whole country- 
side with a riot of unpro- 
nounceable _ syllables. The 
latest Railway Bill will add 
to the bewilderment, for it 
provides for the printing of 
railway tickets and notices in 
Irish and English, and soon 
the whole population will be 
composed of one class—trans- 
lators and interpreters, — the 
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sound of whose babel will 
reach unto the heavens. 

This determined effort to 
revivify the language was be- 
gun by the Gaelic League thirty 
years ago, and the League has 
captured the Free State Gov- 
ernment, or rather has coerced 
it, by reason of the prestige 
which it acquired in recent 
years. From its birth the 
League had in itself the germ 
of the separatist idea. Of its 
development in that direction 
it is unnecessary to speak. 
Will its development in the 
sphere of language be equally 
effective, equally remorseless, 
in its working out ? 

To answer this question one 
must investigate historically 
this problem of the resuscita- 
tion of a dying language. The 
Gaelic League has always 
argued that nineteenth-century 
Europe yields historical proof 
that it can achieve its object. 
It is therefore of philological in- 
terest to examine the argument. 
The first example which is 
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cited is the successful efforts 
of the Croats and Slovenes 
to resist the imposition of the 
Magyar language. All through 
the nineteenth century the 
struggle between these nation- 
alities went on. Magyar, spoken 
by the ruling aristocrats, had 
been made the language of 
State and law. The Slovenes, 
thus ousted from all chance 
of securing any. part in public 
administration, saw their whole 
nationality likely to be under- 
mined within two generations. 
The Slovak tongue was gradu- 
ally reduced to a peasant dia- 
lect. In the year 1879 Magyar 
was made compulsory in 
schools, and only those who 
had a thorough knowledge of 
it were allowed to be teachers. 
Having thus ceased to be a 
political force, the Slovenes 
began to foster a literary move- 
ment, destined to rescue the 
language from illiteracy and 
their children from alien teach- 
ing. In consequence, despite 
the severity with which the 
Education Act was enforced, 
the members of the popula- 
tion who knew no Magyar fell 
only from 47 per cent to 44 per 
cent in the ten years 1870-80, 
and subsequent decades saw 
little change. Then came the 
Great War; the Ozecho-Slo- 
vaks have secured their polit- 
ical independence, and to-day 
they in their turn are engaged 
in the same operation of en- 
deavouring to suppress the lan- 
guage of the new minority in 
their State. Such is the first 
exemplar of the Free State; 
but the comparison occurred 
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to the Gaelic League before 
the sinister developments in 
Ozecho-Slovakia in the year 
1924 lent a moral to the tale. 

Secondly, the world was 
asked to compare the language 
struggle of the Gael with that 
of the Poles against the Rus- 
sian tongue—a struggle in which 
the chief resisting factor was 
the Polish literary revival. 
Here, too, the schools were the 
point of attack until the boy- 
cott of the compulsory Russian 
schools by the children them- 
selves forced Russia in the 
year 1906 to legalise Polish 
schools. The Russian and Ger- 
man minorities in the Polish 
State are likely to find their 
masters no whit less set to 
nationalise their tongue. Fin- 
land is the next point of com- 
parison. Here Russia had em- 
barked on the same course as 
in Poland in violation of the 
Finnish Constitution, which 
made the Czar not the auto- 
crat but the constitutional mon- 
arch of Finland. In the year 
1912 the danger- point was 
reached when a Commission 
on which no Finn sat advised 
the transfer to the Russian 
Government of all powers of 
legislation in regard to lan- 
guage and education. But the 
Great War frustrated this 
scheme, which had no founda- 
tion either in justice or common- 
sense. 

The struggle in Belgium be- 
tween the French - speaking 
Walloons and the Fiemings 
may be taken as the final 
parallel of what a literary re- 
vival can effect, The Gallicising 
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of Belgium seemed inevitable 
in 1830 when, on the declara- 
tion of Belgian independence, 
French became the only official 
language. At the time, the 
Flemings were not in the least 
distressed at this outlook, and 
it was only when the literary 
cult of the Flemish tongue 
made the people understand 
the risk of extinction which it 
ran that the language movement 
deviated into political channels, 
where it remains even to-day. 

Now, in actual fact, is there 
any real parallel between the 
Gaelic revival movement and 
the language struggle in any 
of these countries? It has 
been so long assumed that the 
parallel exists, and the correct- 
ness of the assumption is so 
vital to the hopes of the Gael, 
that it is necessary to investi- 
gate the facts further, and even 
@ cursory examination shows 
the nakedness of the land. 

The situation in each of 
these countries differed in all 
its fundamentals from that in 
Ireland in the last thirty years. 
In Slovakia half the popula- 
tion knew Slovene as their only 
language, and the proportion 
of native speakers was higher 
in Finland and Poland. On 
the other hand, in Ireland the 
census figures for 1901 showed 
less than 21,000 persons (that 
is, 1 out of 200) who spoke 
Trish as their only language, 
and 620,000 who were bilingual. 
The figures for 1911 were less 
than 17,000 and 565,000 re- 
spectively, and even then the 
bilingual figures must be ac- 
cepted with very great reserve, 
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as any Gaelic enthusiast who 
knew but a few words of Irish 
could describe himself as bi- 
lingual. The 1921 census was 
never taken, for in order to 
parade their power Sinn Fein 
ordered the local officials, who 
were to act as census takers 
(the police being otherwise en- 
gaged), to leave it alone. It 
is evident that, had it taken 
place, a further drop in the 
number of Gaelic speakers 
would have been recorded. 
Gaelic, therefore, contrasted 
with Buropean “minority” 
languages, was starting with 
an utterly impossible handicap. 

The second fundamental in 
which the parallel fails is that 
neither was there any demand 
on the part of the Irish speakers 
to have their tongue taught as 
the vernacular, nor, save for 
the few enthusiasts of the 
League itself, did Anglo-Irish 
speakers desire to have Eng- 
lish and Irish placed on the 
same level in the _ schools. 
Native speakers looked upon 
their mother tongue as some- 
thing only suitable for address- 
ing their pigs. 

Thirdly, Irish was dying a 
natural death : it was not being 
extinguished by English re- 
pression. This statement may 
be challenged, but it is incon- 
trovertible. It is true that 
England had from the year 
1367 been passing sundry stat- 
utes against the speaking of 
Irish, but these were a dead 
letter outside the pale, and 
inside it practically unenforce- 
able. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the penal laws drew such 
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a@ severe line of demarcation 
between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic that they acted as a 
preservative for the Gaelic 
tongue. Up to the time of 
Catholic emancipation in 1829 
and the great famine in 1847, 
outside the towns and the 
Ulster settlements Irish was 
the common language of the 
island. These two events broke 
down all barriers, and let the 
English tongue in like a flood 
over the country. The former 
brought a better understanding 
between the educated towns- 
folk, mostly Protestants, and 
the surrounding peasants ; the 
latter opened up the Anglo- 
Saxon-speaking new world to 
the Irish emigrant, and this 
had its repercussion in the 
home country. On top of 
these events came the grant 
of a national system of educa- 
tion, which indeed was based 
on teaching in the English 
tongue, but the country asked 
nothing better, and when in 
recent years the League pressed 
for Irish as an optional study 
in the schools, the request was 
granted. The Roman Catholic 
Church not only acquiesced 
but supported the system in 
toto. One asks oneself whether 
matters might not have fared 
differently for Gaelic had Pro- 
testantism instead of Roman 
Catholicism been the ancient 
religion of the country. For 
Wales and Ireland at this date 
afforded educationally and lin- 
guistically a remarkably close 
parallel, but in Wales Welsh 
to-day is a living force. In 
Ireland Gaelic is dying out. 
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In the one the study of the 
Bible in the vernacular acted 
as a corrective to the week- 
day English of the secular 
school, while in the other the 
English of the week met with 
no such antidote. The Irish 
language lacks virility. One 
has only to compare its posi- 
tion with that of the French 
tongue in Canada, which is as 
widely spoken to-day as it was 
one hundred years ago. It 
needs no further comment to 
prove that repression—the chief 
factor that existed amongst 
the European nationalities— 
played no part in ousting Irish 
as a living tongue. 

More than this, the English 
were so far from attempting 
seriously to repress the lan- 
guage in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that they took some pains 
to cultivate it themselves. One 
of the main objects of the 
foundation of Trinity College 
was to spread Protestantism 
through the land by affording 
opportunity for higher educa- 
tion at the people’s doors, but 
this was an impossible task 
except by the use of the Irish 
language. King James I. re- 
quired the visitors of the Uni- 
versity to see that ‘ some com- 
petent number of towardly 
young men already fitted with 
the knowledge of the Irish 
tongue (é.¢., native speakers) 
be placed in the University 
and maintained there for two 
or three years till they have 
learned the grounds of religion, 
and be able to catechise the 
simple natives.” This could 
only be done in the vernacular. 
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In Charles I.’s reign the Provost 
of the College, Bishop Bedell, 
a man who towered above all 
the statesmen of his time in 
breadth of view, and whose 
upright dealings kept him un- 
harmed in the midst of the 
massacres of 1641, learnt Irish 
himself, and caused it to be 
taught in the College, published 
a Gaelic psalter, and intro- 
duced an ordinance requiring 
scholars of native birth to 
render themselves fully pro- 
ficient in the language. The 
gradual disappearance of the 
language on the “ repression ”’ 
theory therefore fails. And 
what, then, is left of the Euro- 
pean parallels ? 

There are only two factors 
which will bring men to change 
their language—either compul- 
sion by law or force of circum- 
stances—that is to say, sever- 
ance from a parent stock, over- 
whelming weight of trading 
and social relations, and the 
like. In Ireland the former 
was not the cause. Remains 
only the latter. Gaelic was 
doomed because as soon as 
industrialism in England opened 
a market for Irish agricultural 
produce, and in its turn ren- 
dered Ireland dependent on 
English-manufactured goods— 
in fact as soon as it established 
an essential unity between the 
two,—the power of the stronger 
and more utilitarian language 
became irresistible. ‘“‘ Nation- 
ality’ may have been the 
subject of constant repression 
by armed force, but the dictum 
that “the Church and the 
school are the last outposts of 
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downtrodden nationalities ” is 
in Ireland only true of the 
former, not of the latter. The 
Irish never fought for a Gaelic 
education: they had no senti- 
ment when they saw that 
Anglicisation gave to their hand 
@® weapon in the battle for 
material wellbeing. 

The Gaelic League has 
preached the essential unity 
of “nationality” and “lan- 
guage.”’ There is, in fact, no 
necessary link between the two, 
for variety of tongue is not 
necessarily a separating factor. 
Switzerland and Belgium are 
two of the proudest nations 
in Europe where national hon- 
our is involved, yet in one 
there are three languages, and 
in the other two. Similarity 
of language would theoretic- 
ally unite Holland and Flemish 
Belgium. Is it religion, then, 
that kept them apart? But 
religion proves nothing either, 
for is not the dividing line of 
religion strongest in Switzer- 
land itself? Hither on the 
nationality or the religious basis 
Canada would to-day be two 
distinct States—one Saxon, the 
other French,—but no such 
cleavage exists. Appeals to 
“nationality,” “religion,” or 
“language” are useless for 
the deduction of general the- 
ories. The welding of nation- 
alities is one of those things 
that are as unexplainable as 
was the way of the eagle in 
the air, the serpent on the 
rock, and the ship in the midst 
of the sea, to the ancient of 
the Book of Proverbs. 

These historical illustrations 
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will serve to clear away 4 
good deal of superfluous matter 
which surrounds the attempted 
Gaelic revival. The next thing 
is to find what the League 
would really be at. Does it 
aim at a true bilingualism such 
as the Constitution appears to 
contemplate—that is to say, 
a nation which can use Irish 
or English at volition, or does 
it desire Gaelic to be the all- 
pervading tongue? Or, again, 
does it aim merely at the 
literary and scientific study of 
an ancient language or look 
forward to a genuine out- 
burst of modern Gaelic litera- 
ture? It is to be assumed 
that its aims to-day are identi- 
cal with those at its incep- 
tion. Here are extracts from 
its original declaration, which 
give the replies to these ques- 
tions: ‘‘ Home Rule can wait, 
but not the cause of our nation- 
ality, nor that of our language, 
for on the day when these are 
gone, all hope of liberty will 
perish.” There one sees the 
dual aim—-political and literary. 
“When the language is Irish, 
the heart will be Irish. Be 
certain that an Irish-speaking 
Ireland will be free for ever. 
Our national language is the 
key to our history, our beliefs, 
our psychology, our ancient 
Celtic literature: better still, 
it is the key to a potential 
literature, a whole world of 
ideas and of intense passion.” 
“We need English for our 
material life, Irish for our 
moral life. We wish to be 


bilingual, as are the Czechs, 
the Swiss, and the Flemish, 
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who are counted amongst the 
most capable and intelligent 
of nations, who are better 
armed than others in the 
struggle for life.” 

The League, therefore, thirty 
years ago wanted a bilingual 
Ireland, accompanied by a 
modern Gaelic literary revival. 
As will be shown later, it is 
now endeavouring to pass be- 
yond the bilingual stage, and 
make Ireland pan-Gaelic. Per- 
haps when it has reached that 
consummation, it will then per- 
mit a retrogression to bilin- 
gualism, with Gaelic as the 
predominating tongue. If, 
therefore, bilingualism was its 
object, one may ask, isc bi- 
lingualism an asset to a nation ? 
A French writer, Camille Julien, 
says: “ Bilingualism, which has 
been sometimes employed as an 
argument against the future of 
Belgium, is, on the contrary, 
an additional strength to her. 
It permits her to receive two 
influences, to know more of 
facts and of situations, to 
learn more and to do more.” 
On the other hand, when ‘ The 
Times’ in the year 1867 at- 
tacked Matthew  Arnold’s 
‘Study of Celtic Literature,’ 
it wrote: ‘The Welsh lan- 
guage is the curse of Wales. 
Its prevalence and the ignor- 
ance of English have excluded, 
and even now exclude, the 
Welsh people from the civilisa- 
tion of their English neigh- 
bours.” It would not even 
have the two tongues existing 
side by side. And lastly, this 
is what the Irish speakers 
(not the hothouse brand) think 
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of it. The passage will be 
found in a volume of Synge, 
one of the great school of 
Anglo-Irish writers who have 
brought equal honour to Eng- 
land and to Ireland—a man 
who, though he passed his 
literary life in Paris, loved 
and studied the wild parts of 
Ireland. A Kerry man is speak- 
ing to him: “And now when 
I hear the same busybodies 
coming around and telling us 
for the love of God to speak 
nothing but Irish, I’ve a good 
mind to tell them to go to 
hell. In this place the land 
is poor, and the people have 
little else to live on; so that 
when there is a long family, 
one son will stay at home and 
keep on the farm, and the 
others will go away because 
they must go. Then when 
once they pass out of the 
Dingle Station in Tralee, they 
won’t hear a word of Irish, or 
meet any one who’d under- 
stand it. So what good, I 
ask you, is a man who hasn’t 
got the English, and plenty of 
it?” 

Pure bilingualism is a rare 
phenomenon. Wales is the one 
country where it might most 
commonly be thought to ex- 
ist, but, as Professor Rhys 
says, hardly any of its inhabi- 
tants become really bilingual. 
Though English is the lan- 
guage of the schools even in 
Welsh-speaking districts, a ma- 
jority of children never really 
acquire English, and for the 
most part soon remember only 
sufficient to be able to answer 
simple questions. Even those 
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who retain their knowledge of 
it utilise the language only 
on special occasions. The 
400,000 persons in the Prin- 
cipality who can speak both 
tongues, in practice use only 
the one or the other, and 
there are 500,000 who speak 
Welsh alone. If the Irish Free 
State, therefore, hopes to be- 
come in reality bilingual, she is 
doomed to disappointment. The 
550,000 so-called bilingualists 
within her borders are com- 
posed of a native majority 
who have no desire to retain 
their Irish, and an English- 
speaking minority who could 
not talk Irish naturally even 
if they would. 

Fifteen years after its founda- 
tion the Gaelic League began 
to discern that lofty appeals 
to high ideals and nationality 
were vain, and that something 
more drastic must be done to 
stem the flood. As often hap- 
pens, fear began to brutalise 
their methods, and force be- 
came a means of attaining 
their ends. It showed itself 
first in comparatively harmless 
directions — compulsory Irish 
for matriculation in the new 
National University, for clerk- 
ships in that model of in- 
efficiency to all municipalities, 
the Dublin Corporation; and 
finally, compulsory use of the 
Irish language by those who 
desired literary success. 

Soon this modest beginning 
sank into the background, and 
the Gaelic League, joining forces 
with Sinn Fein, concentrated 
on “nationality ”’ at the ex- 
pense of “language.” It is 
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only now that the latter has 
resumed vigorous expression 
under the protective genius of 
the Free State, and as the 
language movement becomes 
more aggressive, men are being 
again forced to consider seri- 
ously what is the spoken lan- 
guage which they are told must 
to-morrow be theirs. 

Spoken Gaelic is a language 
with three dialects—Donegal 
Irish, Connacht—the most ex- 
tensively spoken,—and Mun- 
ster, confined to parts of Kerry 
and Cork. None of these is 
identical with the literary Irish 
which the leaders of the Gaelic 
movement write and speak ; 
in fact, they differ so materially 
that Synge, in ‘The Aran 
Islands ’ (written in 1906), tells 
of an Irish-speaking peasant 
lad who is reading some of the 
League’s high-brow literature 
sent down from Dublin. The 
Irish and the English transla- 
tion appeared side by side. 
“TI see him looking across to 
the English in passages that 
are a little obscure, though he 
is indignant if I say that he 
knows the English better than 
Irish. Probably he knows the 
local Irish better than English, 
and printed English better than 
printed Irish, as the latter has 
frequent dialectic forms he does 
not know.” On another page 
he writes: ‘Both in English 
and in Irish the songs are full 
of words the people do not 
themselves understand, and 
when they come to say the 
words slowly their memory is 
usually uncertain.” In the 


latter quotation Synge refers 
not to a literary production, 
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but to an old folk-song pre- 
served in the vernacular. Again, 
Mr Stephen Gwynn, in an essay 
written about the same date 
as Synge’s, refers to a Donegal 
peasant reciting a similar song 
in Irish: ‘‘ There were several 
passages where I could get no 
clear account of the meaning.” 
All this serves to show the un- 
certainty of the speakers them- 
selves. The language has all 
the failings of old age. It does 
not assimilate, and when that 
happens to any language it is 
slipping away. As an old man 
said to Synge, “The people 
sail their new boats —their 
hookers—in English, hut they 
sail a curagh oftener in Irish.” 
All new ideas, therefore, make 
English penetrate more and 
more. The language is not 
vital. Who ever heard of any 
Irishman losing a previously 
acquired knowledge of English? 
Yet this happens with Welsh- 
men. We are told that the 
vocabulary of the average Irish- 
speaking peasant is larger by 
several hundred words than that 
of the English-speaking peasant, 
which appears merely to prove 
that he is more talkative. 
Defeated on the score of 
vitality, the Gaelic Leaguer 
has recourse to the argument 
of educative value: “ For our 
children there can be no better 
mental gymnastic than the 
study of our beautiful language, 
which is so rich and synthetic.” 
If that language is best which 
requires the mind to perform 
continuous contortions and 
whirligigs, then we should all 
at once confine ourselves to 
the study of Chinese, cuneiform 


writing, hieroglyphs, and Og- 
ham inscriptions. If any one 
having a fair acquaintance with 
Latin, Greek, and a modern 
language, and some knowledge 
of philology, were to attempt 
seriously to master an Irish 
grammar, he would obtain con- 
vincing proof that not only is 
Irish grammar, and especially 
its word declensions, a variable 
and often unknown quantity, 
but that the language could 
not hope to battle against the 
simplicity of Anglo-Saxon. As 
for the claim that it is “a 
language pure, ideal, poetical, 
uplifting, fortifying, spiritualis- 
ing ”’—well, it will have an 
ample field and scope for prov- 
ing its efficacy in these direc- 
tions, for the last eight years 
of Irish history have been as 
remote from idealism, poetry, 
lofty inspiration, and spiritual 
force as, let us say, has been 
the history of Russia in the 
same period. 

Matthew Arnold has written 
that the Celt is always ready 
to react against the despotism 
of facts, that the world has 
been constantly slipping ever 
more and more out of his 
grasp. Lover as Arnold was 
of the mysticism and glamour 
that the Celtic strain in all of 
us has left in English literature 
and still leaves, he realised that 
as a practical proposition Welsh 
and Gaelic as living tongues 
must at some date disappear, 
as Manx, except for one or 
two aged folk, has disappear- 
ed within living memory. Mr 
Stephen Gwynn, that delicate 
word-weaver, for whom the 
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Ireland of pre-war days is 
mystical with a gossamer veil 
spun from its legendary past, 
regards compulsory Gaelic as 
“tribal idealism,” and though 
he can visualise the language 
dead, recognises that its death 
does not mean literary and 
artistic sterility. Only the other 
day in the Free State Senate, 
Mr W. B. Yeats, the greatest 
living Irish poet, and, it may 
be, the greatest, certainly the 
finest in texture and imagina- 
tion, of present-day English 
poets, after explaining that he 
had never been able to master 
the Irish tongue, referred to 
“the insincerity of this House 
in pretending that they knew 
a language of which they were 
in reality ignorant.” 

There is the judgment of 
three writers of world-wide re- 
pute, men who so far from 
being inimical to the Celtic 
traditions and the Celtic spirit 
are imbued with both. The 
Gaelic revivalist cannot demur 
to their testimony, though he 
would not, of course, allow to 
be produced in evidence the 
views of such people as the late 
Dr Mahaffy, a Greek scholar of 
European reputation, or the late 
Dr Atkinson, a: veritable poly- 
math of language, including Old 
Irish, two of the most dis- 
tinguished Professors of Trinity 
College. Their judgments are 
trenchant if impolite. The one 
held that to revive Irish arti- 
ficially would be a “ retrograde 
step, a return to the dark ages, 
to the Tower of Babel.” Modern 
Irish is educationally useless, ex- 
cept perhaps a few words “to a 
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man fishing for salmon or shoot- 
ing grouse in the West.” The 
other, to the question, “‘ What 
is modern Irish?” replies, 
“God knows. It is not good 
enough for a patois. I should 
call it an imbroglio, mélange, an 
omnium gatherum.” 

Nor, even if Irish is worth 
reviving as a living language, 
need its advocates claim for it 
all the clarity of French, the 
music of Spanish, the chiselled 
shapeliness of ancient Greek, 
or endeavour to persuade us 
that its vocabulary resounds 
only with “high - prancing 
words,” breathes nothing but 
lofty sentiments? A French 
writer, M. Dubois, carried away 
by his enthusiasm for the Gael, 
takes by way of illustration the 
reply given in the English 
tongue by an Irish labourer to 
an inquiry put in Irish. “ Hell 
to your soul, can’t I speak Eng- 
lish as well as you?” M. 
Dubois goes on: “Note the 
vulgar brutality of the expres- 
sion, and compare it with the 
softness of tone, the delicacy 
that are distinctive of the 
ancient Celtic speech.” Now 
this is pure moonshine. The 
Irish tongue is ag rich in curses 
of every variety as any lan- 
guage under the sun, although 
Dr Mahaffy goes too far when 
he says that “ outside religious 
writings there are no Irish 
writings which are not either 
silly or indecent.” 

The Gaelic language and 
Gaelic literature are worthy of 
study by those who have the 
Capacity and the leisure for 
both—that is to say, by the 
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scholar, the poet, and the his- 
torian. They need not seek 
in its pages some vital flame 
to be fanned into a glow. It 
is a dying ember, and its life 
is of yesterday, as is the tongue 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 


‘*She will not wake, mavrone, she 
will not wake, 
’Tis the long sleep, the deep long sleep 
she'll take, 
Betide what may.” 


Its study can never kindle 
the devotion that has been 
accorded to those two languages, 
which for over five hundred 
years have made the scholars 
of Europe a band of brothers ; 
but its relics, when combined 
with the old traditional lore 
of Wales, West Scotland, and 
Brittany, will become part of 
the heritage of those descend- 
ants of the Celts who to-morrow 
will speak but two tongues— 
English and French. Irish his- 
torical and epic literature is in 
volume an ample field, but 
for the most part is written 
in a tongue that bears much 
the same relation to modern 
Irish that Saxon does to present- 
day English, and therefore its 
study is a matter for the 
scholar, and will remain so. 
The literature of modern Irish, 
on the other hand, only dates 
from the year 1600, and is of 
small dimensions, mostly com- 
prised of ribald satires and 
lampoons, a few love-songs, 
and laments. Only one of its 
exponents, Geoffrey Keating, 
who lived in the time of 
James I. and Charles I., made 
a serious literary effort by 
writing a ‘ History of Ireland.’ 
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Even the old and middle Irish 
writings, though numerous, are 
not of very great literary value. 
They are to a large extent topo- 
graphical compilations, gene- 
alogies, lives of saints, and 
translations from old French 
romances and from classical 
and medieval Latin works. 
Yet from these remains the 
historian and the archzologist 
can extract the material that 
makes the dead past live, the 
poet can catch witchery and 
the pulsing of battle. The 
evocation of this past, the 
sifting of what is of greatest 
interest has been done, not 
by those whose mdétier it is to 
decry England and to pine for 
an Irish-speaking Ireland, but 
by scholars of lowly and lofty 
birth and of every kind of 
religion and politics; above 
all, by those of the Royal 
Irish Academy—a body which, 
having steadfastly refused to 
lend itself to the modern-Irish 
movement, has performed im- 
mense research work into arch- 
geology and ancient literature. 
From the material thus labori- 
ously extracted, these scholars, 
either themselves or through 
the inspiration which they 
passed on to others, have en- 
riched English poetry with epic, 
dirges, and love-songs of the 
highest order. Belfast, held 
up to contempt by the Gaels 
as the chief bulwark of the 
anti-Irish spirit, has been almost 
the pioneer in this work, for 
Sir Samuel Ferguson’s transla- 
tions from the Irish appeared 
in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
nearly a century ago. The 
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old tales of Deirdre and of 
Ouchullain will ever shed a 
glamour over the past of North- 
East Ulster; and the tales of 
Finn, of Ossian, and Queen 
Maeve will stir the Connacht- 
man when Irish is to him a dead 
language. It is these men who 
have wrought the greatest of 
services to Ireland; for in 
reviving the interest in the 
ancient language they have 
had no underlying motive— 
hatred of England, the most 
customary amongst the political 
literati,—but only a love for 
the past, not a desire for its 
anomalous perpetuation in the 
present. Not of their mental 
stature are writers such as 
A. E., who in ‘ The Interpreters’ 
thus perniciously rhapsodises : 
“In the labour of twenty 
years he had unveiled so ex- 
traordinary a past, so rich a 
literature, in a language al- 
most forgotten, that his work 
became an object of passionate 
study by his countrymen. The 
youths of the nation bathed 
in the river of nationality, 
washing from their souls the 
grime of Empire... . If we 
had not been restrained by 
alien power from control over 
our own destiny, we would 
have manifested the national 
genius in a civilisation of our 
own, and it would have been 
moulded nearer to the divine 
polity.” 

And now the Free State is 
getting back to the “ divine 
polity” when it controls its 
own destinies. The history 
of Ireland for the last 700 
years is being unlearnt, the 
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language wars of European 
nations are being studied to 
see how English can be re- 
pressed. The Gaels tread on 
air, and divine halos are about 
their heads while their hands 
are seeking how to besmirch. 
They would have the world 
believe that they are “a divine 
folk, apparitions of light taller 
than human, riding on winged 
horses, or shining musicians 
circled by dazzling birds, or 
queens bearing branches with 
blossoms of light or fruit from 
the world of immortal youth, 
all moving in a divine sther.” 
But when one comes down to 
facts it is all very uninspiring, 
and the cloven hoof leaves its 
mark everywhere. In the prim- 
ary schools not only is Irish 
being made a compulsory sub- 
ject, and given an overweighted 
importance to the exclusion of 
vital subjects, but these latter 
are in many cases being taught 
in the vernacular by teachers 
who have only learnt the rudi- 
ments of Irish, to children who 
have not the slightest acquaint- 
ance either with Irish or with 
the subject that is being taught 
to them. Old Irish medical 
treatises and works of mathe- 
matics are being scrutinised to 
enrich the dying tongue with 
a scientific vocabulary that 
has as much chance of blossom- 
ing into life as would monkish 
Latin in a modern French 
treatise. The Minister of Edu- 
cation blandly states: “I do 
not think that I can be fairly 
accused of rushing matters with 
regard to instruction in Irish. 
In any regulation of that kind 
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that is made, a certain propor- 
tion of those who have to 
accommodate themselves to the 
new code will be under a sense 
of grievance; and not only 
will they be under a sense of 
grievance, but they will feel 
actual hardship. I cannot help 
that: that must happen. So 
far as I am concerned, it is 
not willing: it is a necessary 
consequence of the change that 
has to take place.” So the 
more enlightened of the popu- 
lation, whatever their polities, 
whatever their religion, are to 
be ground down to the fetish of 
a Gaelic-speaking Ireland. 

So much for primary educa- 
tion. Secondary education is 
soon to follow suit. Schools 
are to be divided into three 
classes: those in which the 
teaching is carried out in Irish, 
and Irish is the ordinary 
language; those schools which 
are bilingual—that is to say, 
where Irish is taught and where 
some of. the teaching of the 
subjects is in Irish; and “all 
other schools.” The second 
class is transitory, and is to 
disappear. The first class is to 
receive 25 per cent. more in 
grants than the “ other schools.” 
The latter will inevitably be 
the Protestant schools, which 
are to be penalised at once. 
At examinations, candidates 
who reply in Irish are to have 
10 per cent added, and from 
the year 1928 Irish is to be 
compulsory in every secondary 
school. Respite to that year is 
only granted because there are 
insufficient teachers of the lan- 
guage at the present time. 
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Irish is placed on a par with 
Latin and Greek, and Eng- 
lish, thrown in with “other 
foreign languages,” takes an 
inferior place. The whole cur- 
riculum is drawn up so as to 
place “Ireland” in one com- 
partment—historical, literary, 
geographical; and in the other 
is, not “Great Britain,’ but 
“Western Europe, including 
Great Britain.” Ireland is to 
be studied as under a micro- 
scope, and to be compared 
with “Denmark, Switzerland, 
or one or two States in the 
Mississippi-Missouri valley.” 

To most people this will 
only appear amusing, but to 
those who live in the Irish 
Free State it is pure tragedy ; 
for if this programme is carried 
through, education for the next 
generation is doomed, and the 
sufferers will be the progressives 
and those who in the past were 
the Empire-builders. They will 
suffer, and they will send their 
children, if they can afford it, 
to England, or to Northern 
Ireland, or they will them- 
selves emigrate to some spot 
where sanity still exists. For 
knowledge of Irish can only 
be bought by ignoring essen- 
tials. The Free State will 
drop out of the stream of 
European culture, and in the 
end will have to shed this 
superfluity, for no nation can 
in the long-run fight against 
the despotism of facts. Five 
years ago Mr Stephen Gwynn 
wrote: “Ulstermen have a 
perfect right to say that if 
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they accepted Home Rule, one 
of the first steps of an Irish 
Government would be to de- 
mand a knowledge of Gaelic 
as the necessary qualification 
for holding any public office ” 
—not a knowledge merely, but 
an ignorance of all else. 

The teachings of history show 
that repression of a language 
must fail. Nationality has won 
the day politically, and no 
longer needs the language. 
Economic facts are more ruth- 
less than theory. Women are 
the great conservative force in 
a language, and the emancipa- 
tion of women from the tribal 
ideal of the Celt enshrined in 
the native tongue is moving 
swiftly, and cannot be stopped. 
If man does not break the 
language-fetters that others are 
forging for him, women, with 
their greater common-sense, will 
do so. A language that has to 
manufacture its vocabulary as 
it develops is a mere automaton. 
The divine breath of life cannot 
come to it. “‘ They that make 
@ graven image are all of them 
vanity, and their delectable 
things shall not profit, and they 
are their own witnesses: they 
see not nor know, that they 
may be ashamed. Who hath 
formed a god or molten a 
graven image that is profitable 
for nothing? He maketh it a 
graven image, and falleth down 
thereto. He feedeth on ashes: 
a deceived heart hath turned 
him aside that he cannot de- 
liver his soul nor say, ‘ Is there 
not a lie in my right hand ?’” 
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BY KATHARINE KEELING, 


‘* When hope came swinging down the road.” 


THERE is an inevitableness 
about most of the great his- 
toric roads ; geographically you 
could not push them more than 
a few hundred feet out of their 
course; in mountainous coun- 
try, where the road and the 
pass are one or where it follows 
an old river-bed, its course in 
some cases could not be altered 
by one inch, and you know 
you are actually stepping in 
the very footprints of the past. 
But not the road that comes 
rolling across the plain of Russia 
into Poland. There is no special 
reason why the road should 
lie as it does: there are few 
natural obstacles on that vast 
plain, and the road just goes 
on and on for hundreds of 
miles until, after weeks of 
scorching heat or of bitter 
cold, it encounters the natural 
ramparts of Eastern Galicia. 
You would say it looked an 
easy enough road, no great ups 
and downs, just dull and dreary, 
but the more you see of it the 
more you hate and fear it. 
I saw it first three years ago, 
after I had left the army and 
taken up my sketching again. 
No shade, no trees, except 
occasional ones in the miser- 
able villages, no flowers, only 
® sinister feeling of hopeless- 
ness and depression. Few land- 
marks, just plots of cultivated 


land round the villages, and 
these repeat themselves and 
become part of the deadly 
monotony. And that stifling, 
brooding, blue sky overhead. 
On the Russian side of the 
frontier line there is a forest, 
and it is there that fugitives 
hide and then try and cross 
the frontier by night, and if 
they are not shot by the sen- 
tries, or if they have friends 
to help them or can _ bribe 
enough, they pick up the road 
at some point and trudge on 
again, but this time in Poland. 

The frontier line was a small 
two-foot ditch, and you had 
to look at it pretty hard before 
you could believe it was any- 
thing at all except a drain for 
the road. But a good many 
poor souls ended their troubles 
there, for the ditch was too 
small to hide in, and was ex- 
posed from all sides; and yet, 
in spite of this, carts full of 
men, women, and children were 
always getting across. Carts 
drawn by one horse or two or 
by oxen, or a horse harnessed to 
the cart, and a cow or a goat 
being dragged behind; mostly 
covered-in country carts full 
of rags, and usually an old 
man or woman lying among 
the rags, the more able-bodied 
walking, and old pots and pans 
dangling outside the cart. The 
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majority of the people were 
peasants who had been swept 
into the heart of Russia by 
the retreating Russian armies 
during the previous years. The 
armies had laid waste the 
countryside, and taken its in- 
habitants with them. Poor 
creatures, they had had no 
news from their homes during 
that time, and now they were 
returning, in some cases after 
six years’ absence, most of 
them with a flicker of hope 
that some bit of their farm or 
barns might still be standing. 
They were dazed and cowed 
when I saw them, and I have 
an impression of worn ugly 
faces, burnt brown by the sun, 
which gave them a fictitious 
look of health. Only the chil- 
dren were light-hearted; the 
weak ones had died by the 
wayside, but the survivors were 
pretty tough, though under- 
nourished. Most of them wore 
their peasant clothes of hand- 
spun linen, others were covered 
with rags, and occasionally a 
much-prized treasure like a 
bowler hat would startle you. 
But nothing startled those 
people out of their lethargy. 

I used to wonder what they 
thought of Geroda, the miser- 
able little town where they 
were medically examined and 
disinfected and registered be- 
fore they continued their trek. 
Did it seem the land of promise, 
or the most God-forsaken spot 
on that God-forsaken road ? 
You see it miles ahead of you 
as you trudge along the road. 
The houses, or apologies for 
houses, begin on either side, 
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and the road itself becomes 
cobbled, the most painfully 
sized cobbles; and a red brick 
church appears, and then a 
stream and a poisonous smell, 
and a road branches to the 
right to the railway station, 
while the main cobbled road, 
rather like a caterpillar raising 
itself on its tail, climbs steeply 
and straightly up a long hill. 
The state of the road itself 
was appalling. Between 1914 
and 1920 armies had passed 
and repassed a score of times; 
there were holes as large as 
shell-holes, and hardly a brick 
house without its roof knocked 
off and every bit. of woodwork 
looted. Empty houses every- 
where, windows and window- 
frames gone, no doors or wooden 
stairs, just the skeleton left, 
except where people had re- 
paired a room or two, or some- 
times an entire house, and were 
living in them. On each side 
of the road as it climbed the 
hill, little shacks huddled to- 
gether, made of bits of wood or 
looted boards with corrugated 
iron roofs, propped up by posts, 
and each shack leaning heavily 
on its neighbour. I used to 
think that if you leant heavily 
against the top one, the whole 
mile and a half of them would 
have gone down like a pack of 
cards. 

Climbing up that long bill, 
or bumping over its cobbles in 
a broken-down droski drawn 
by two skeleton horses—an ex- 
perience I never tried, the 
horses were too miserable,— 
you would come to the end of 
the cobbles and shacks and 
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the worst smells to the big 
deserted army barracks. One 
or two of the barracks had 
been roughly put in order, 
windows put in, and shelves 
knocked together on which the 
people could sleep, and the 
carts and live-stock remained 
in the enclosure under the trees. 
Many of the owners preferred 
to sleep in their carts. So 
should I have done, for the air 
in the barrack-rooms with 
never a window open was pretty 
bad, though I do not think that 
was considered a drawback. 

I was really very lucky. I 
had decided that I wanted to 
understand if I could what 
these folk fleeing from Russia 
were like. I had no precon- 
ceived ideas, but I knew that 
thousands were pouring over 
the frontier, and I wanted to 
see for myself what the driving 
power was, whether it was 
hunger or fear, or love of home 
or what. Politically it didn’t 
interests me much. I knew 
that that kind of simple soul 
is not influenced politically, 
and I had no wish to go to the 
Official points of exchange, 
where there would be much 
red tape and the usual fear 
of espionage and curiosity, idle 
and otherwise, as to my mo- 
tives for wishing to sketch. 
Geroda was such an uhim- 
portant spot compared with 
the others, and I had a letter 
of introduction and explana- 
tion to the Town Commandant 
and another to the Head of 
the Police, who luckily pulled 
together, so one was not in 
danger of being arrested by one 
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of them just to spite the other. 
They told me I would be free 
to go’ among the people and 
sketch as much as I liked, or 
I could have them to my house 
and do what I liked generally. 
Without my letters of introduc- 
tion I should have been an 
object of suspicion, and I made 
a point of explaining that I 
wanted my models to come to 
my house in case they thought 
I was holding political meet- 
ings. Three years ago they 
were very jumpy about Bolo 
and anti-Bolo propaganda, and 
espionage and counter-espion- 
age was the legacy of Imperial 
Russia. 

The house was another piece 
of luck; it lay beyond the 
barracks, one-storied, ‘with a 
veranda’ facing the cart en- 
closure, but not too near, and 
beyond that the open country. 
It had probably been C.O.’s 
housein the old days, but the 
Town Commandant had had 
windows and doors put in and 
the whole thing whitewashed, 
and I think he was just moving 
in himself when he saw a 
chance of making a little money 
by letting it to me. It was 
just what I wanted, and clean. 
There were about six rooms 
and a large veranda, and several 
camp-beds and deal tables and 
some wicker arm-chairs. I had 
been told that I could employ 
any of the refugees if I sent 
in their names to the Head of 
the Police, who kindly lent me 
two of his men to carry my 
kit from the station. The 
policemen dumped my kit on 
the veranda, pocketed my tip, 
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and left me alone in my new 
home. I was just wishing I 
had had Jones or any old bat- 
man to go and forage for me, 
when a most engaging face 
appeared above the veranda 
top. “Will you permit me 
to feast my eyes upon what I 
take to be real leather suit- 
cases, real pig leather, and not 
erzatz erzate cardboard?” it 
asked in most excellent French. 
I told him to hop in, and in he 
hopped—a nice boy about five 
feet eight, with beautiful hands 
and feet, an impudent face, 
with merry blue eyes and a 
snub nose. No hat, but a pair 
of well-cut and much darned 
khaki breeches, and worn but 
well- polished top-boots, and 
a khaki shirt and tie. He was 
about twenty. I believe my 
leather bags gave him real joy, 
and he stood sniffing the cigar- 
ette I offered him with com- 
plete satisfaction before he lit 
it. He was too polite to ask 
me what I was doing in Geroda, 
so I told him I had come out 
to study types and sketch, and 
that I was thinking of staying 
a few weeks. His name was 
Georgi Petrowitch Antonoff, 
and he had escaped from Russia 
@ year ago, and was now back 
near the frontier, as he was 
awaiting his brother, who had 
gone into Russia to try and 
find their mother and bring 
her to safety. He told me 
that they had arranged that 
if after three months he had 
no news he would assume that 
his brother had been caught 
and shot, and then he would 
go and search for his mother. 
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It was owing to him that I 
was so lucky with my sketches ; 
I asked him to join me and 
interpret for me, and he ac- 
cepted gladly, and said he had 
two of his Cossacks, who were 
really trustworthy, and one 
could cook, and could he bring 
them too? So three hours 
after I had stood alone on my 
veranda, I had a cook Ivan 
and a batman Pavlo, both 
enormous creatures, and will- 
ing, and young George, who 
ruled them with an iron hand, 
and yet was as a father to 
them. I used to give George 
whatever sum he required, and 
they fed me very well. Ivan 
would start off early in the 
morning, a giant with a golden 
beard, and in place of a mighty 
shield, a market basket hung 
meekly on his arm. Ivan and 
Pavlo were always chatting to- 
gether, when they were not 
singing two-part songs, and 
whenever I asked George what 
they were talking about, it 
was invariably about my next 
meal, or how cunning Ivan had 
been in letting the old vege- 
table-woman think he had not 
really wanted the radishes, and 
so she let him have them for 
half their usual price. I should 
have backed the vegetable- 
woman’s cunning myself, but 
Pavlo was much impressed. 
We were a happy household, 
and George and I would wander 
among the dwellers in carts, and 
I would take a camp-stool 
and sketch among them, or 
George would give them a chit 
to come to the house, and I 
would do them there. That 
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was where George was so useful, 
—he would ask them questions 
and translate as he went along. 
George himself had only one 
point of view—the Ozar and 
the old régime could do no 
wrong, and had done no wrong, 
and some day soon all the true 
monarchists now living pre- 
cariously in France, Germany, 
Constantinople, England, Po- 
land, &c., would unite in one 
victorious army, which would 
annihilate the Bolo and re- 
establish the old order of things. 
George and his friends had 
learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing, and they believed ob- 
stinately that the clock could 
be put back. All over Europe 
Russians were plotting and 
planning and talking, and talk- 
ing about the absolute certainty 
of their success. I told George 
that I was more or less re- 
sponsible for him to the Chief 
of the Police, and that my 
house could not become a 
centre of intrigue; but that 
if this was understood, then 
he could ask any one he liked 
to visit him, and every even- 
ing there were great doings. 
How those young men talked ! 
They never stopped, and with 
an enthusiasm and fire and 
wealth of gesticulation that 
were inexhaustible. They 
talked the most awful . rot, 
and their schemes for saving 
and reforming the world would 
have made you weep. 

All this time I was sketching 
and studying, and becoming 
more attached to those simple 
peasants. Some of the children 
were irresistible, especially the 
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small boys with their bullet 
heads and baggy trousers hung 
on a shred of string. Mean- 
while I bumped my toes occa- 
sionally on a wooden case which 
had filled one of my suit-cases 
and been a nuisance to bring 
out, and now was always in 
the way in my room. Tommy 
Thornton told me to come to 
Geroda rather than to one of 
the larger frontier towns. I 
asked him whether he had 
shares in the local pub, which 
I had not then seen, but he 
said no; he had heard of the 
place from his cousin Elizabeth, 
the daughter of his mother’s 
sister who had married one of 
the many Princes Galtin. She 
had been at school in England, 
and was at Oxford when the 
war began, and she then did 
war work till 1918. In the 
spring of 1920 she vanished, 
and a few weeks later a letter 
posted at Riga reached him. 
She said she had gone back to 
Russia to do what she felt she 
must do there, and that she 
had fled like a thief in the 
night because she knew the 
family would have prevented 
her had they known of her 
intention. Prevented her! 
Tommy was still raging when 
he told me a whole year later. 
They were sure she had gone 
to certain death; her name 
alone would hang her. Her 
father had been shot by the 
Bolo in 1918, and her mother, 
who was an invalid, was killed 
by a stray shot from an anti- 
Bolo gun. Still, after a year 
in Russia, Tommy said his 
cousin was obviously both alive 
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and at liberty when he last 
heard of her, and she still 
wrote the most amusing letters 
of any one he knew, and she 
had evidently not lost her sense 
of humour. What she was 
doing he did not know, but 
she wrote that she was occa- 
sionally in a small place called 
Geroda over the border. He 
wrote back and said if she 
fixed a time he would meet her 
at Geroda; he could only get a 
week or two's leave, but that 
I was to be there probably for 
some weeks, and he was send- 
ing her a parcel by me. That 
letter was sent to some address 
in Paris, and how it reached 
her, or whether it reached her, 
he did not know. Anyway 
there was the box, and I was 
debating writing to Tommy to 
ask whether he wanted me to 
leave it at Geroda when I 
moved on, or whether I was 
expected to drag it back to 
London. 

I had now been a whole 
fortnight in Geroda, and I 
lived in an atmosphere of dust 
and heat and flies, and crying 
babies and unshaven faces, and 
much talk and general hap- 
hazardness. I did not like 
all this dumb endurance on 
the part of the peasants, nor 
the wild-goose schemes of 
George’s friends. I had been 
talking that afternoon to a 
toothless grey-haired old hag, 
and discovered that she was 
thirty-two years old; and to 
@ man, unkempt and un- 
washed, with a dirty little 
baby, with whom I remon- 
strated for not keeping his child 
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cleaner, only to hear that he 
had lost his wife and four older 
children on their trek across 
Russia, leaving him with the 
baby, so I felt my efforts at 
advice were not quite adequate. 
Then I lost my temper with 
George for saying that peasants 
really felt very little; this in 
face of the haggard old woman 
of thirty-two, and the stunned 
stricken man with the baby. 
George’s solution was that Bol- 
shevism represented only 1 per 
cent of Kussia, and therefore 
if England, France, and America 
would supply money, guns, and 
equipment, and a certain num- 
ber of men, he and the millions 
like him would march into 
Russia and do the rest. I 
nearly gave George the shak- 
ing of his life; but instead I 
asked him why the devil we 
or any one else should help 
them when, as he said, there 
were 99 per cent of them to 
1 per cent of theenemy. George 
hated rows, and he asked me 
politely whether he might call 
on a friend who, he just then 
remembered, had not felt well 
the day before. So off he went, 
and I walked across to my 
house, wishing I could do some- 
thing more helpful for these 
poor creatures I had just been 
sketching. I was wearing tennis 
shoes, and I walked through 
the house to the veranda with 
little noise, and there I stopped, 
for with her back towards me 
sat a peasant girl in my most 
comfortable chair, reading oF 
pretending to read my last 
copy of the Oxford Magazine— 
that much I could tell by its 
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greenish-grey cover. How had 
she managed to pass Pavlo, 


who allowed no one to enter 
without my permission, and 
what was she doing with the 
old magazine, I was thinking, 
when suddenly she turned with 
a smile, and stood up and held 
out her hand, and said, ‘‘ I’m 
Tommy’s cousin Elizabeth.” 

How we talked that first 
afternoon. She pulled her col- 
oured handkerchief from her 
head and leant back comfort- 
ably and smoked a cigarette 
with rapture, and Pavlo made 
tea, and we ate bread and 
honey. She was starving for 
news, for in ’21 there were 
no newspapers in Russia. She 
had not heard who had won 
the boat-race, and she had 
backed Oxford with her week’s 
allowance of sugar against one 
of Derjinsky’s secretaries who 
had been up at Cambridge, and 
she was anxious to know which 
of them would have a sugar- 
less week when she returned 
to Moscow. 

She asked hundreds of ques- 
tions: about Oxford, about 
Tommy, about politics, India, 
Egypt, Mespot, unemployment, 
theatres, clothes—could I really 
believe that people like our- 


. Selves were lying in punts on 


the Cher or sitting under trees 
at Hurlingham at this very 
Moment when we were sur- 
rounded by blatant ugliness, 
and she had just come away 
from horrors and cruelty We 
drank more tea and ate more 
bread and honey, and I asked 
her how she had crossed the 
frontier. That had been quite 
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easy, she explained, but I soon 
discovered what a high stand- 
ard she had of what was diffi- 
cult. She had come from 
Moscow, and she had a paper 
from Lenin which she used 
when necessary in Russia, but 
she had another passport for 
Poland, in which she was de- 
scribed as a daughter of a 
farmer returning to her home 
a few versts on the Polish side 
of the frontier. She had 
brought five babies with her 
in her cart, and she and a 
peasant woman from one of 
her father’s estates had looked 
after them during their trek. 
All went well, she said, but 
how anything can go well with 
five babies of from one to two 
years to see to day and night 
I cannot imagine. Elizabeth 
thought this very brutal of me, 
and said that under two years 
was the only satisfactory age 
for mankind, and that they had 
been a great comfort to her, 
and kept her mind occupied, 
which I can well believe, until 
the critical hours near the 
frontier. Four of the babies 
were going to England to some 
college friend of Elizabeth’s, 
and the fifth to America. Some 
months before she had stopped 
the baiting of an old pedlar, 
and when his tormentors had 
moved away he had spoken to 
her in English, or rather Ameri- 
can. He must have been a 
remarkable character; young, 
and a millionaire, he had learnt 
Russian when his father held 
some diplomatic appointment 
in Petrograd. Apparently on 
four separate occasions since 
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the revolution he had gone 
into Bolshevik Russia disguised 
as a Jew pedlar, and each time 
had brought a child back with 
him. When Elizabeth met him 
he had the fourth child with 
him, and was just wondering 
how he could save its baby 
sister, aged one, for it would 
surely die, he said, if he took 
charge of it, and he did not 
collect corpses. Elizabeth pro- 
mised to bring the baby and 
call at a certain house in 
Geroda, and there when she 
arrived was a Polish-American 
woman waiting for it. She 
had waited for two months, 
but I suppose millionaires can 
afford things like that. Eliza- 
beth thought him a fine fellow, 
and wished there were more 
like him, with initiative and 
cool courage, only they had 
got to be Russians, not for- 
eigners, if they were to help 
Russia; and then, a8 we 
smoked more cigarettes and 
watched the glow of the sun- 
set soften the harshness of 
that horrible road linking her 
country and Europe, she told 
me about her work. 

I remember every minute of 
that evening, the subtle lines 
of her profile, and her beau- 
tiful bare feet and ankles. I 
never met any one with such 
an instinct for the right value 
of things, and the true historic 
sense and such warm human 
understanding—she made you 
love the very act of living. 
Her father, Prince Nicholas 
Galtin, was the head of the 
great Galtin family, fabulously 
rich, like most great landowners 
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in Russia. He married her 
mother when her father, Eliza- 
beth’s grandfather, was our 
ambassador at Petrograd, and 
Elizabeth was the only child. 
Her home was really in Eng- 
land, but she always spent one 
of her school holidays each 
year in Russia. Hither the 
Christmas holidays, when she 
had a wonderful time sleighing 
and skating and shooting bear, 
or more often the summer holi- 
days on their Ukrainian estate, 
where the land literally over- 
flowed with milk and honey 
and the teeming richness of 
the soil. Once she spent the 
whole of the Easter term travel- 
ling with her father in Siberia. 
That trip opened her eyes to 
the vastness of the country, 
its stores of hidden wealth, and 
the unlimited possibilities of 
the future, both good and evil. 
She realised then for the first 
time the gulf between the edu- 
cated and uneducated in Russia 
—a vast abyss of ignorance 
and superstition separated 
them. No one in England had 
any conception of the back- 
wardness of the peasants ; they 
were childish and cunning, like 
all primitives, and to hope for 
anything but a slow develop- 
ment would be madness. In 
some parts of Siberia where 
she travelled with her father, 
the peasants knelt and crossed 
themselves when they motored 
across the plains. Time, cen- 
turies of slow development was 
what was needed, slow expan- 
sion from the soil outwards, 
with a sound democratic Gov- 
ernment to guide their steps— 
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that is what she dreamed for 
her father’s peasants. Fabian- 
ism touched her during her last 
year at school, and she became 
a generous, fine-phrased, aca- 
demic Socialist. That was quite 
natural and ordinary, but it 
had a rather far-reaching re- 
sult. 

In the summer of 1913 she 
and two friends were allowed 
to go on a walking tour in 
Switzerland. They climbed 
glaciers and tramped up and 
down mountains, and settled, 
sometimes rather breathlessly, 
the future of the world for all 
time, and in due course they 
landed in Lausanne. There in 
the lounge of the hotel she 
heard two Russians, evidently 
students at the University, dis- 
cussing a meeting to be held 
that same evening. Shot out- 
right, or Siberia for life, would 
be the fate of the lecturer were 
they in Russia, they said; and 
Elizabeth, hoping this might 
be a Nihilist plot, and palpitat- 
ing with excitement, whispered 
to her friends not to wait with 
dinner, and followed the two 
long-haired students when they 
left the hotel. She followed 
them to a quiet street, and 
to a house the door of which 
stood too hospitably open for 
melodrama. No secret sign 
appeared to be necessary, nor 
was the big room and _ its 
audience suggestive of any great 
surprise. But the surprise was 
provided all right, for the 
Speaker was Lenin. There he 
stood, sphinx-like, inscrutable, 
relentless, hammering out his 
programme for the freeing of 
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the proletariat and making your 
blood run cold, so Elizabeth 
said, when in his emotionless 
way he spoke of the days soon 
to come, when monarchy would 
be destroyed, and he would 
guide and control the Com- 
munist State. Elizabeth knew 
iron determination when she 
saw it, but it was more than 
that. In Lenin’s mind, the 
revolution had already taken 
place, and Elizabeth recognised 
the strongest will that had ever 
clashed with her own. He was 
not an attractive speaker, and 
at the end of the meeting his 
miscellaneous audience drifted 
out of the room whispering to 
one another, and he remained 
alone on the little platform 
until he lifted his small dark 
eyes and found the unblinking 
wide-open eyes of Elizabeth 
staring at him. Even Lenin 
had to smile at her. I should 
think Elizabeth at seventeen 
must have been quite irre- 
sistible, and he was the first 
to shake her out of her aca- 
demic repose. 

** You say this will happen?” 
said Elizabeth. 

“Yes, it will happen; and 
quite soon.” 

“The whole of Russia will 
oppose you.” 

Lenin looked at her calmly. 
** There is no will in Russia as 
strong as mine; the combined 
will of all Russia will be power- 
less against me.” 

Elizabeth’s heart almost 
stopped; she saw in a flash 
what power a relentless will, 
shorn of all emotion, could 
have over an emotional weak- 
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willed people. She herself knew 
no fear. 

* But you talk about Russia, 
your own country, as if she 
were an insect on the dissecting 
board ; you don’t care about 
your country.” 

“T care about the Marxist 
principles, the greatest experi- 
ment the world has ever seen, 
and Russia will be the experi- 
mental station, and I will direct 
operations.” 

“But human beings aren’t 
insects, and you can’t use them 
to prove a particular theory.” 
Suddenly she stepped nearer 
to him: “I don’t believe you 
understand human nature, and 
you'll fail. Oh, you may have 
some success; I’ve never met 
any one who knew so well 
what he wanted, and I wish 
in some ways that I hadn’t to 
fight you.” 

I think Lenin succumbed to 
her as much as he could to 
any one, which is not saying 
much; but they talked and 
argued all that evening, and 
once he said— 

“No, I see now that I can’t 
convince you, and I don’t want 
to coerce you even if I could. 
I don’t care if my followers 
are coerced or not, so long as 
they obey my orders; but I 
can recognise quality when I 
see it, and you’re going to be 
a great woman. You're an 
aristocrat, but I don’t mind 
that in your case, because 
you’re an aristocrat in mind, 
and if you tell me your name 
I won’t forget either it or you ; 
and when the revolution comes, 
as come it will, I shouldn’t 
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like to think of you crushed 
in the general upheaval, for I 
believe there will be room for 
both of us in the new Russia.” 
He smiled, and looked almost 
human, and added: ‘“‘ When 
there are no more titles and 
every one is plain Comrade, 
we'll have to make an excep- 
tion in your case, for you are 
like the fairy princess I learnt 
of when I was a small boy 
before I discovered what shams 
real princesses are.” 

And they shook hands and 
parted. Elizabeth was very 
excited about her talk with 
Lenin, and asked her Socialist 
friends at Oxford whether they 
had ever heard of him; but 
of course they had not, and 
they dismissed him airily as 
yet another wordy Nihilist. 

Elizabeth had one glorious 
year at Oxford, absorbing it as 
only one of her nature could, 
and then came the War. She 
went to Serbia as an orderly of 
a nursing unit, and did remark- 
ably good work, and her lan- 
guages were very useful to us 
in various ways; but in March 
1917, when the Czar abdicated, 
she asked to be sent to France. 
I have met Russians who told 
me they never held up their 
heads since Brest-Litovsk, and 
if they felt like that, think 
what Elizabeth must have suf- 
fered. I know she longed to 
die in France. 

In 1918 her father was 
dragged from his bed in the 
night and shot. Their nearest 
neighbours, warned too late, 
rushed to her mother’s assist- 
ance, but a bullet meant for 
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one of the Reds hit her instead, 
and Elizabeth lost her parents 
in one night. After the Armis- 
tice she left France and stayed 
with an aunt in London: that 
period of general thanksgiving 
and reaction from strain was 
for her, she told me, one of 
inexpressible .anguish. Her 
parents killed, her home in 
Russia not only destroyed but 
in the hands of their bitterest 
enemies, a general feeling of 
desolation and horror, and, I 
think, also the fear that she 
might not see her way clearly 
to help. She believed, as we 
did, that the White armies, 
backed by us, would crush 
Bolshevism. Enormous num- 
bers of men were put into the 
field; they had a great cause 
to fight for, and yet it was not 
the Bolsheviks who were driven 
out of Russia. Then the British 
troops were withdrawn, and 
Elizabeth had long talks with 
@ cousin of hers who had been 
at Archangel, and who told 
her that, rightly or wrongly, 
the Bolo would win because 
Lenin was an. organiser who 
enforced his will, and the 
Whites had nothing to equal 
it. They would not pull to- 
gether: not in Russia, where 
the Red army scored again and 
again owing to the quarrels of 
the opposing armies rather than 
through any superiority of their 
own; nor outside Russia, as 
Elizabeth saw for herself. Many 
of her Russian relatives had 
escaped and were living in 
Paris. The point of view of 
the younger men was that their 
failure till then was due to 
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lack of support from the rest 
of Europe, or because this or 
that small mishap had hap- 
pened to upset their scheme; 
the older men said that they 
had always been ready to die 
for their Czar and their coun- 
try, but that the Russia they 
owed allegiance to was dead, 
and till she was reborn they 
would remain in a civilised 
country. Every one of birth 
and education was fleeing from 
Russia. And if every one of 
birth and education fled, who 
would man the derelict ship, 
and who would be at the helm ? 
For Russia was not a sinking 
ship—not the country herself, 
with all her millions of acres 
of land and forest and mineral 
wealth and people. Politically, 
economically, socially, she was 
being broken up, but the coun- 
try and the people remained. 
But if the educated and upper 
classes deserted, what then ? 
Then I think Elizabeth realised 
what lay before her, and I 
wonder whether even her 
valiant spirit did not quail. 
No one would agree with her 
definition of desertion—to re- 
main and be put to death was 
the alternative. 

Elizabeth did not wish to 
join the army of talkers; she 
wanted to put her theory to 
the test, and so she ran away, 
as Tommy had told me. It 
was a particularly hard time 
to enter Russia, that spring of 
1920. Wrangel was preparing 
for his attack in the south, and. 
on the west, the Poles, the 
Ukrainians under Petlura, and 
an army of White Russians 
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who had been interned in Po- 
land, led by Peremykin, were 
ready to leap the frontier and 
make their thrust to Kieff and 
beyond. Elizabeth wanted to 
understand the point of view 
of the Russian peasant, and 
to get that she must live among 
them. She crossed the frontier, 
and as a peasant girl walked 
for several days, asking for 
food and shelter at farms. 
At last she was taken in as a 
dairy hand on a biggish farm 
near @ large village, and there 
she worked for about five 
months, and learnt what she 
wanted to know. Russia is 
immense. Only think of the 
types of peasants from different 
parts of the country: little 
squat Mongolians with slanting 
eyes and flat noses ; fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Norse giants ; falcon- 
eyed, beaky-nosed southerners 
from the Caucasus; _ short, 
sturdy, thick-set medium-col- 
oured men from the centre; 
but they were all peasants, 
and they were all Greek-ortho- 
dox, and they were 80 per cent 
of the whole population. What 
did Elizabeth learn? They all 
with one accord hated the 
Communist régime; they 
loathed it and fought it by 
obstruction. They wanted 
peace and a settled Govern- 
ment, and they did not mind 
who controlled the ship of 
State so long as they were sure 
of security. Security, the right 
to live and spend their earnings 
and sow their seed and reap 
their corn unmolested ;. to en- 
joy their feast and saints’ days 
as in the past. Now they lived 
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under a tyranny worse than 
in Czarist times, but in spite 
of this they were never going 
to be driven out of Russia. 
They dug their toes in all the 
deeper; starving, they clung 
to their own plot of land. 
Elizabeth was at first aston- 
ished over the lack of enthu- 
siasm shown by her village 
when the liberating armies 
crossed the frontier from Po- 
land to free Russia from Bol- 
shevik tyranny, but the peas- 
ants told her that this was the 
third summer the _liberators 
had come, and at first the 
village had given with open 
hands and with no thought of 
payment, only too thankful to 
show its sympathies and grati- 
tude. But the liberators were 
driven back, and the village 
was cruelly punished by the 
Bolsheviks for its partisanship. 
This was the third year, and 
confidence in the promises of 
the liberators was not what it 
had been. They said with 
truth that an army was always 
an army of destruction to the 
peasants: it lived on them, 
and caused much havoc, and 
the paper chits promising pay- 
ment after the monarchy was 
finally restored, given in return 
for food and cattle confiscated, 
were of as little value to the 
peasants as the paper roubles 
printed and distributed by the 
Communist Government. Any- 
way, they said, these foreigners 
do not understand how things 
are here. These foreigners ! 
To those peasants whose heart- 
strings were pegged down in 
the soil, those Russians who 
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had left their country to find 
safety in another had become 
foreigners. Elizabeth’s mind 
flashed. It was true; better 
to be done to death in Russia, 
and your poor body mingle 
with her soil, than die in your 
bed an emigré with no home. 
Elizabeth had found the answer 
to the riddle which, half-divin- 
ing, she had come to Russia to 
solve. 

Meanwhile, the last concerted 
attack on Bolshevism had failed. 
Wrangel made a gallant at- 
tempt and almost succeeded, 
but climatic conditions and 
internal disintegration defeated 
him, and he and his men had 
to take ship and sail for Con- 
stantinople ; and on the west, 
the invading armies, after tem- 
porary successes, were driven 
or returned to their side of the 
frontier line. It was the story 
of 1918 over again ; the leaders 
would argue over the relative 
merits of the Republican or 
Monarchical State, and the Red 
army benefited, not for the 
first time, by the divided coun- 
sels of its opponents. 

Elizabeth said good-bye to 
her village friends, and started 
off for Moscow. What suffering 
she must have endured from 
the dirt and filth and licentious- 
ness and the brutalising of 
everything in life! The Red 
army was drunk with success, 
and any one clean and fastidi- 
ous was an object for their 
coarseness and bestiality. Eliza- 
beth told me that she fully 
Tealised the dangers, not so 
much to her person, but to her 
mental outlook. She said that 
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her fight to retain her sanity 
was the toughest battle of her 
life, and I can well believe it. 
The danger was that her mind 
would retain nothing but the 
memories of the butchering of 
her father, the savage and 
wanton destruction of her home, 
the ghastly memory of the 
women and children whose men 
had joined the White army 
when it first crossed the fron- 
tier, and who had to fly with 
the army when it retreated; 
the faces of the women who 
carried a dead child in their 
arms when there was no time 
to stop and bury it, women 
whose living children were lost 
in the disorder of the retreat, 
the cries of wounded men who 
had to be left behind to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. 
And the enemy—who was the 
enemy? Their countrymen, 
Russians like themselves,—that 
was the corroding and devilish 
thought. Elizabeth realised the 
peril her vivid imagination 
might lead her into, but her 
grandeur of soul helped her, 
and if she had moments of 
horror, she fought them down 
and never spoke of them. 
When she reached Moscow 
she went to the Kremlin and 
sent a letter to Lenin saying 
she had come to see how his 
theories were working, and she 
signed it Elizabeth Galtin. 
Lenin had not forgotten her, 
and he valued her fearless 
assumption that he would keep 
his word ; nor, during his auto- 
cratic rule, whilst hundreds of 
millions feared him as they 
feared the devil, were there 
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many who trusted him to the 
extent of voluntarily placing 
their lives in his hands. He 
knew that she abhorred his 
views and his methods, but 
he had the wit to see that she 
loved Russia more than she 
hated him. She told him it 
would be waste of time to dis- 
cuss Communism, for she real- 
ised quite clearly that he and 
his Government had come to 
stay, and that they would not 
be ousted by an army from 
outside. She said more; that 
it would not be in the true 
interest of Russia for help to 
come from non-Russian sources, 
either men, money, or guns. 
There was no doubt but that 
a large enough force could turn 
out the Bolshevik Government, 
true Bolsheviks represented only 
1 per cent of the whole nation, 
but that was not what Eliza- 
beth wanted. Russia to be 
saved must from her own body 
and with travail give birth to 
@ new spirit: it might be a 
weakling babe, but better a 
child born of her soil, her yellow 
corn and blue sky, than an out- 
sider, however vigorous and 
strong. Until she could pro- 
duce her own saviour it was 
better to be enslaved by a Rus- 
sian faction, however bad, than 
lose her freedom to a foreign 
power. 

This, of course, was abso- 
lutely contrary to Lenin’s idea 
of a world state of workers 
with no frontiers and no na- 
tionalities, but by the end of 
1920 he had realised that things 
could not move either as quickly 
or as directly as he wished ; that 
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he must appeal, as he had ap- 
pealed during the recent fight- 
ing, to the patriotism of the 
peasants, and he was even then 
considering the necessity of re- 
establishing the right of private 
property. That really broke 
the backbone of his economic 
tenets, and Elizabeth arrived 
at the psychological moment 
when he was debating how, 
apart from violence and terror, 
he could strengthen his posi- 
tion. He offered Elizabeth any 
job she cared to name. But 
she felt as clearly as Joan of 
Are felt when, almost against 
her will, she heard the voices 
telling her to go farther and 
save Orleans and France, that 
there was one great task that 
only she could perform. Joan 
drove the Goddams out of 
France; Elizabeth’s task was 
to bring back those of her 
countrymen who had fled, to 
live and, if need be, die in 
Russia. Russia’s losses in the 
Great War could be replaced, 
but not the loss of almost her 
entire educated class. It must 
be made possible for the edu- 
cated, the men and women 
with disciplined minds and the 
traditions of service, to return 
to their country. 

They could not be expected 
to embrace the Bolshevik creed, 
but there was work for them 
which only they could do. It 
would be difficult at first, and 
there would have to be guar- 
antees on both sides. Each 
would have to try and forget 
the immediate past, but if it 
were once understood that 
Russia and her future must 
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come before their own personal 
vendettas, then it could and 
would be a workable proposi- 
tion. Indeed it must be, else 
Russia would fall into yet 
greater chaos, ruled only by 
terror, and vanish from her 
place in the comity of civilised 
nations. In nothing did Eliza- 
beth show her genius more than 
in her certainty that the most 
impossible solution was the 
only possible one. Lenin’s esti- 
mate of human nature was 
not Elizabeth’s, nor did he 
agree with her diagnosis of 
Russia’s complaint, but her 
suggested remedy might stop 
mortification and effect a par- 
tial cure. The difficulties to 
be overcome were immense. 
Lenin knew that his immediate 
followers, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and especially the Cheka, 
all fanatical to the last degree, 
would oppose the scheme with 
violence. Some would honestly 
not feel the need of an edu- 
cated class ; the majority would 
see in it but another effort at 
counter-espionage and eventual 
counter-revolution hidden un- 
der a cloak of false security. 
They would certainly suspect 
Elizabeth unless she worked 
from the Kremlin. The quick- 
est and simplest way would 
have been for Elizabeth to 
start immediately for Paris and 
begin her campaign there, but 
Lenin would ‘not agree, and I 
suppose he was right. Unless 
his entourage felt that this 
scheme to bring back the class 
they hated with a virulent 
hatred was being organised 
under the egis of the Bolshevik 


Government, they would fight 
it tooth and nail. The experi- 
ment was of such far-reaching 
importance that every precau- 
tion must be taken. The 
foundations must be laid hon- 
estly, with mutual trust as an 
essential ingredient, and mutual 
trust was a plant that had 
seldom flourished in Russian 
soil even before the revolution. 

Elizabeth had thought out 
her plan of campaign, and she 
had no fears. She determined 
to go slowly. At first the 
workers in the Kremlin watched 
Elizabeth like a cat; to them 
she was a hateful aristocrat 
who, with her education and 
her beauty, had bewitched their 
unsusceptible chief. But Eliza- 
beth slowly broke down that 
feeling of ‘enmity; it was the 
second half of her scheme, She 
had one or two men and women 
whom she absolutely trusted 
who were furthering her work 
in Europe; she crossed the 
frontier occasionally, and they 
conferred at Geroda, and she 
was now awaiting a cousin 
who had been visiting Rome 
and Paris, and was expected 
the next day, so for this even- 
ing she was free. How did she 
want to spend it? In asking 
me a thousand questions. 

I said first we would have 
something to eat, for I knew 
she could have had little time 
for food on her trek with five 
babies to see to, so Ivan and 
Pavlo produced a great feast, 
and whilst Pavlo covered the 
table with a marvellously em- 
broidered cloth which I had 
never seen before, I asked 
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Elizabeth the question that 
had been on my tongue ever 
since she began her tale—was 
there much danger in her cross- 
ing the frontier so often? 
Well, she supposed there was 
a little; every one was rather 
jumpy on the frontier. In the 
eyes of the Poles, if they knew 
that she went back into Russia, 
she would most certainly .be 
considered a Bolshevik agent, 
and she would be arrested and 
possibly shot. As a girl escap- 
ing from Bolshevism she could 
enter the country, but she could 
not return. Her only way 
was to come each time as a 
different peasant girl with a 
different name and papers, and 
instead of using the free rail- 
way pass provided by the 
Polish Government, she had 
to get back secretly across the 
frontier, when Lenin’s paper 
would help her again. It 
seemed to me one of the most 
risky things I had ever heard of, 
at that time too when both 
sides were so suspicious of one 
another, and when one Cross- 
ing from. whichever side you 
started was bad enough. This 
was her fourth visit to Geroda, 
and her return journey would 
be her eighth crossing. 

There was one other ques- 
tion I wanted to ask—what 
most threatened her safety in 
Russia ? I could not ask her 
outright, she was so certain 
of God’s protection and so 
serene about the future. The 
apparent danger was, she said, 
that in the eyes of the Reds 
she was an aristocrat and a 
White Russian, not a true Red 
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at all, and in the eyes of many 
of the emigrés she was a traitor 
to her class, for she had come 
to some compromise with the 
Reds, therefore she was not a 
true White. On each side 
there were many who knew 
her, and therefore trusted her 
and understood what she wished 
to bring about ; but, she added, 
these were abnormal times, and 
the cruel and unjust things 
that were said of one must 
not be taken too much to heart. 
I saw tears in her eyes then, 
but she never spoke of her 
sorrows, Only of her hopes. 
As her work expanded, and 
more and more educated re- 
turned, the danger that one 
among them might use his 
work as a Cloak for political 
propaganda or espionage or 
revenge would increase. She 
thought that such a case would 
inevitably occur, but she hoped 
that by then the value of the 
experiment would be too evi- 
dent for it to be upset by one 
unfortunate incident. She real- 
ised so well the agony of nerves 
and horror and bitterness in 
which so many of the Russians 
outside Russia lived; in face 
of such unparalleled disaster 
they were wonderful, she 
thought, and she made me 
understand how fine and gal- 
lant George and his friends 
were, even if often misguided. 
In time they, too, would return 
to their country, and, without 
being false to their principles, 
would help to build up a better 
Russia. 

After supper we sat and 
smoked on the veranda. The 
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night was black and sultry, 
for she avoided moonlight nights 
for her crossings. The voices 
of the refugees and soldiers, 
shut up within their different 
barracks, were stilled, but there 
was no sense of peace. There 
was misery and savagery close 
at hand, and a feeling of rest- 
lessness and expectancy. Eliza- 
beth read my thoughts. This 
road has seen too much ravag- 
ing; it will be many years 
before its ghosts are laid. It 
is age-long security that gives 
the feeling of peace; waves of 
it ripple over you as you lie 
in a punt on the Cher—think 
of the kingcups dancing in the 
breeze,—or the quietness that 
rests on the Broad when the 
moon shines down on the Shel- 
donian and touches everything 
with magic. Elizabeth’s voice 
became dreamy, then she turned 
and asked me whether on wet 
days I too had sat on the 
umbrella-stand at Blackwell’s, 
and read one book after an- 
other. Of the poetry she used 
to read, the short poems of 
R. L. S. came most often to 
her mind these last months, 
she said. And she repeated a 
Masefield one, which I had not 
heard before, ‘‘ Most roads lead 
men homewards,” which ap- 
pealed to her not for its poetry, 
but because she tramped one 
road so often. The next day 
she must spend with her cousin, 
and in the evening she and the 
old woman would start for the 
frontier. They would use the 
cart until they were near the 
frontier, and then get across on 
foot and find their way to rail- 


head, and use Lenin’s paper to 
get back quickly by train. I 
knew it would be useless to offer 
to go part of the way with them, 
but Pavlo could go and drive 
back the cart, and if it would 
be the least help would she 
not bring her cousin to my 
house for their talk; no one 
would interfere, because I 
should pretend to sketch them, 
and if they spoke in Russian 
I should not understand. She 
thought my suggestion a good 
one, and said they would come 
separately. The cousin would 
look like a peasant, and his 
name was Boris. And then 
she went into the blackness 
of the night, and my camp- 
bed and chair and wooden 
floor and doors and windows 
that shut seemed decadent 
luxuries compared with Eliza- 
beth’s cart. 

The next morning after 
breakfast Pavlo announced that 
a peasant called Boris was 
waiting outside, and under- 
stood that I wished to sketch 
him. He was brought in, a 
loutish lumpy creature, who, 
when we were alone, straight- 
ened himself and spoke in ex- 
quisite French. He had not 
yet seen Elizabeth, but she had 
sent him word to come to me. 
He told me that she ran the 
most appalling risks not only 
by coming into Poland, but 
every minute she spent in 
Russia. To him she was a 
saint, and as a proof of this 
she had exacted a promise 
from him, and he knew she had 
done the same with Lenin, 
that if any one made an at- 
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tempt on her life, successful 
or unsuccessful, no punishment 
should be meted out to the 
offender; the thought of being 
the cause of further violence 
was more than she could bear. 
Then Elizabeth arrived. She 
said she preferred to talk to 
the cousin in French, so that 
I might understand too, and 
whilst they talked I made 
sketches of her. What a 
memory she had! She and 
Boris went through the dossiers 
of, I should say, hundreds of 
Russians, without notes on her 
part, selecting, rejecting, put- 
ting aside for further considera- 
tion, till at last a list of fifty 
names was passed. Elizabeth 
gave him minute instructions 
for the fifty, the conditions, 
the practical details of their 
return. Then they discussed 


the position of Russians in 
different European countries 


and in Constantinople. Boris 
had much to tell her of their 
sufferings, and her face would 
look drawn and strained; of 
their intrigues, and she would 
shake her head in despair. 
She sent messages to one or 
two friends ; it was always the 
same message—never to for- 
get, night and day, that they 
were Russians first and fore- 
most; White and Red divi- 
sions came long after. And 
never to accept the mental 
status of a refugee. For the 
moment they were refugees ; 
but they must never become 
reconciled to it. They must 
feel that every day away from 
their own country was a day 
wasted, and that to live for 
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her and, if need be, die in her 
service and on her soil was the 
sweetest end they could wish 
for. If every Russian felt as 
I do, she said, then the blood- 
less revolution would take place, 
only it would not be a revolu- 
tion, but a slow and natural 
development — like a flower. 
The ugly parts of Bolshevism 
would drop off like a dead 
leaf, but the plant would live 
on, fed by the strong sap ris- 
ing from the soil. 

Boris said good-bye, and as- 
sumed his loutish surly expres- 
sion, and lurched out of the 
house; they had arranged to 
meet again in December. Eliza- 
beth gave me a letter for 
Tommy, and asked me to ex- 
plain things to him. When 
once her great idea had taken 
root in a sufficient number of 
Russians, she would be con- 
tent, she said with a smile. 
I asked her whether there was 
anything in the world that I 
could do, and in any case 
would she let me come to 
Geroda in December. If I 
talked to one or two people 
in London for her and told 
her the result in December, 
it would be a great help. We 
arranged about dates, and then 
she said good-bye; it was best 
that she should leave quietly 
and unnoticed in the after- 
noon. I spent two anxious 
days till Pavlo returned and 
said she had got across safely. 

I told George I had done 
all the sketching I wanted, 
and packed my kit and be- 
queathed everything I could 
to Ivan and Pavlo, and pro- 
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mised George that I would 
start him on any job he chose. 
Many exchanges of courtesy 
with the Town Commandant 
and the Head of the Police, 
together with two boxes of 
cigars, and I mentioned that 
I hoped to return before Christ- 
mas to make one or two further 
sketches under snow conditions. 
I was assured that I should 
always be welcome, and we 
parted with much handshaking 
and goodwill. 

I got back towards the end 
of June. I saw her friends, 
and had one ot them to teach 
me Russian, and by December 
I could understand it pretty 
well. I was due to arrive in 
Geroda on the 22nd, but there 
had been such a heavy fall of 
snow, and things were so dis- 
organised, partly owing to the 
unexpectedly large amount of 
typhus, that I only got there 
on the morning of the 23rd. 
Snow a yard deep, an icy wind, 
and a sunless sky. A peasant 
in a thick goat’s skin offered 
to carry my bag, and I saw 
that it was Boris. He said 
Elizabeth had come the day 
before. How she had got 
through he did not know, and 
She had been helping with the 
typhus from the minute she 
arrived. Things were so ghastly 
that no one, he said, stopped 
to ask how it was that a peasant 
girl had so much initiative and 
knew instinctively what to do, 
and made half-frozen men carry 
out her orders. Typhus had 
Started a few weeks previously 
among the refugees, and now 
it was raging through the town. 


Baths, clean clothes were an 
impossible doctrine to preach 
to those who had no clothes 
except the ones they stood up 
in, and whose only means of 
not freezing to death was to 
huddle one against the other 
in the dirty crowded barracks. 
Men, women, and children could 
not stand naked whilst the lice 
were baked out of their clothes, 
and everywhere there were lice. 

I went to see the Town 
Commandant, and he held up 
his hands when he saw me. 
Did I know what I had come 
to? IfI valued my life I had 
better leave by the next train, 
but if I wished to stay I could 
do so at my own risk. Geroda 
was like a corpse. That awful 
road climbing up the hill, the 
shacks clinging to the edge of 
it more drearily than ever, and 
a strange silence over every- 
thing; it was uncanny, for 
not only was the road almost 
deserted, but the occasional 
sledges made no sound as they 
slipped over the frozen surface 
of the snow. Boris and I 
tramped on, and turned off to 
a deserted broken-down house, 
where he left my bag. Eliza- 
beth was to hold a small meet- 
ing there that evening, and I 
could be put up too. There 
was a group of rather excitable 
young men in the town, ex- 
officers who had planned an 
idiotic raid over the frontier. 
Nothing but a demonstration, 
and an idiotic one at that. 
They were going to cross in 
sledges to a particular town, 
storm the Cheka, and string 
up its various members to the 
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nearest tree. Nothing would 
be achieved. By way of re- 
prisal the Reds would put to 
death some quite innocent mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie, and 
another futile act would be 
added to the already long list. 
Elizabeth hoped to stop them 
in time, and turn their energy 
to better account. If only 
they would come and help in 
the hospital. 

We plodded on to the bar- 
racks on the crest of the long 
hill, one of which was being 
used as @ hospital. My God, 
the sight and stench of it! 
Room after room crowded with 
sick lying on straw sacks on 
the floor, every room crammed. 
A train-load of refugees meant 
for another place had been 
dumped in Geroda, and they 
had nearly all gone down with 
typhus. The hospital staff, 
doctors and nurses, worked day 
and night, but half of them had 
caught it too, and a quarter 
of the entire staff had already 
died. During the night fifty 
had died in the hospital. Then 
I saw Elizabeth. She was 
wearing leather breeches and 
top-boots and a rough leather 
coat, her head tied in a dark 
red handkerchief; she was 
thinner, and her face was drawn 
and white. She and a man 
were carrying something rolled 
in a blanket, and they staggered 
as they walked; they were 
removing the last night’s corpses 
to make room for new patients. 
I took her place, and Boris 
and I carried out the whole 
fifty and laid them out in the 
After that I helped 


show. 
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Elizabeth. They had run out 
of drugs, bedding, and straw 
for new mattresses. The sick 
lay with all their clothes on, 
top-boots and all, and yet were 
shivering with cold; whilst the 
stench was indescribable. The 
tearing typhus cough that 
wrenches the inside out of a 
man seemed to shake the very 
walls of the hospital. Women 
had brought their small chil- 
dren with them; they would 
have frozen to death outside; 
and among the cries of the 
delirious you heard the laughter 
and chatter of small children. 
I saw one playing hide-and- 
seek in a corner of a room 
behind a dead man. ‘There 
were more corpses to carry out 
during the day; the ground 
was too hard to bury them, so 
we stacked them up. 

At last, at five o’clock, Eliza- 
beth said she must keep her 
appointment with those young 
men. She had been giving 
camphor injections for the last 
two hours, and she gave what 
remained to the hard-working 
little Jew doctor, and said she 
would return for the night. 
When we got out into the air 
we drew a great breath into 
our lungs. I looked at Eliza- 
beth, and tears were running 
down her cheeks—all this ter- 
rible suffering just when these 
poor people thought they had 
won their way to safety. Eliza- 
beth was very weary, and she 
had eaten nothing all day. 
We managed to get her a bath 
in a large tub, and made her 
drink some strong coffee and 
then lie on an old divan, and 
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I saw how thin she had grown ; 
but her face flushed with joy 
when I told her how well her 
work was understood in Lon- 
don. Mediocrity, common- 
sense, she smiled, if only Rus- 
sians could be inoculated with 
that saving virus! Look at 
these boys to-night, so anxious 
to do something dramatic. We 
tried to persuade her to put 
them off, but she said no, and 
when the first one was heard 
stamping the snow off his boots, 
she sat up and looked alert 
and business-like; her beauty 
and her weakness were not 
weapons she ever used con- 
sciously, She sat on the divan 
holding her hands to the iron 
stove, and the eleven sat round 
her. 

They were nice boys enough, 
but hungry-looking and very 
young. She told them she had 
only half an hour before she 
must return to the hospital, 
but that she had heard of their 
plan to make a raid into Russia, 
and she wanted them to listen 
to her reasons for thinking it 
a bad one. Their point of 
view was that Russia might 
perish rather than exist under 
a party they abhorred, whilst 
she held that all parties might 
die if only her country might 
live. She was very gentle with 
them, for she knew how young 
they were, and how they had 
been stripped of everything but 
their pride and their longing 
for revenge, and the sullen ex- 
pression of their faces changed i 
gradually as she talked. They 
had no idea who she was, and 
she did not wish them to know, 


for her name would have car- 
ried too much weight, and she 
wanted them to listen to her 
words. Boris whispered to me 
in a corner of the dimly-lit 
room; there was one man 
missing, he said, a man called 
Orloff, who, so Boris had heard, 
had been tortured, actually 
tortured by the Cheka, to try 
to make him reveal the where- 
abouts of certain documents. 
He lived for nothing now but 
revenge, and his mind. was 
obsessed and unhinged; he 
was the leader of these boys. 
We looked across at them now. 
One was asking why, if you 
thoroughly loathed your coun- 
try’s Government and its policy, 
you should be expected to live 
under it. Elizabeth answered 
that that had been the argu- 
ment of the Southern States 
before the American Civil War. 
They also had wished to break 
away, and felt they were free 
to do so, but Abraham Lincoln 
had said no; they were Ameri- 
cans first and foremost, and 
no state might secede or break 
the union; and so they had 
fought, brother against. brother, 
but at the end they remained 
American citizens, living on 
their own bit of earth. Eliza- 
beth said she knew that the 
cases were very different, im- 
measurably harder in the case 
of Russia; but if they could 
try and rid their hearts of 
some of its bitterness, they 
would see how much better 
it was to build up. ‘than to 
destroy. 

The candle-light fell on their 
upturned eager faces as they 
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responded to Elizabeth’s ap- 
peal, and a man who came 
softly into the room stopped, 
surprised by their expression. 
Boris moved nearer to him, 
but he seemed quiet enough. 
He could not see Elizabeth’s 
features, for the candle was 
behind her, but he watched 
the young men curiously. Then 
he spoke: “ You have made 
several converts to-night, made- 
moiselle, and I congratulate 
you; but I have heard half 
an hour ago that you travel 
with a paper from Lenin in 
your pocket. Has that been 
explained to these young 
men ? ” 

“No,” answered Elizabeth ; 
‘there was no need.” 

** But I think it would be of 
interest to them, and it might 
make them more willing to 
listen to me again when I tell 
you that the killing of the 
members of the COheka, glad 
though I am to be the instru- 
ment of their destruction, is a 
small thing in my eyes, com- 
pared with the death of the 
man I live to destroy, whose 
letter you have in your pocket. 
I would gladly give my life a 
hundred times, under torture, 
that he might die by my 
hand.” 

“And I,” said Elizabeth, 
“would give my life that he 
might live.” 

The young men shrank back 
from her. 

““Don’t you realise,” she 
said, “ that Lenin’s death would 
not alter the system, only there 
would be more reprisals, every- 
thing would be more cruel, the 
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men who would step into his 
shoes would be harsher, and 
the hour I long for, the time 
for mercy, would be still further 
postponed? That is why I 
say I would. give my life for 
his.”’ 

“Then have your wish,” 
screamed Orloff, and a shot 
rang out. 

There was a moment’s ghastly 
silence, and then Elizabeth’s 
beautiful voice, clear and un- 
forgettable, filled the room: 
“IT command you not to hurt 
that man,”’ before she dropped. 

All was confusion, and I 
leapt to her whilst Boris 
snatched up a candle and held 
it above her. She was un- 
conscious, and blood trickled 
from her mouth. I tore open 
the leather coat, and wiped 
away the blood and felt her 
pulse: it still beat. No one 
moved, and no one stopped 
Orloff when he crept near and 
looked on her face with growing 
terror. 

‘Who is she ? ” he gasped. 

“‘ The Princess Elizabeth Gal- 
tin,” answered Boris, and Orloff 
shuddered with horror. 

“Elizabeth Galtin, and her 
father saved my father’s life 
at Port Arthur. What have 
I done ¢ ” 

I poured a little brandy from 
my flask down her throat, and 
her eyelids moved and slowly 
opened. 

*‘The man,” she whispered ; 
** don’t let them hurt him.” 

““No one will ever touch 
him,’’ answered Boris. 

She looked like a pale-faced 
child lying so quietly, and there 
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I knelt by her, a huge strong 
animal, and there was nothing 
I could do to save her. Her 
lips moved again, and I bent 
down. to her. 

‘“‘T know, I know,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ but the flesh is hor- 
ribly weak, and I can’t’’—a 
shadow of fear crossed her face 
—‘‘I can’t be buried here with 
these poor folk from the hos- 
pital; put me in a sleigh and 
take me over the frontier.” A 
smile flickered round her pale 
lips: ‘“‘ Let me practise what 
I have so often preached, and 
die on Russian soil,” and her 
eyes closed again. 

I looked at Boris, and he 
nodded and spoke to the men 
huddled in a corner of the 
room, and they all went out. 
We lifted her up very carefully, 
and put her sheepskin coat 
round her and many blankets, 
and he collected a spirit-lamp 
and a bottle of milk and her 
few small possessions. The 
door opened, and one of the 
boys said he had brought a 
sleigh, and would drive it him- 
self, a big one for carrying 
timber, now piled high with 
bundles of hay. I carried 
Elizabeth, so terribly light, and 
she lay in the sleigh among 
the hay as on a bed, and we 
pulled the hay all round her 
to keep her warm and from 
being shaken. I sat at her 
head, and Boris crouched at 
the other end, his hands thrust 
through the blankets holding 
her cold feet in his warm hands. 
Then the horses strained and 
the sleigh creaked, and we 
started. If anything had tried 


to stop us, Boris and I would 
have killed it and gone on. 
We were mad, and nothing 
would have stopped us—noth- 
ing. We would have driven 
through an army corps or 
through hell to give Elizabeth 
her last request. Ordinary pre- 
cautions were disregarded ; we 
drove straight through Geroda, 
where a sentry might have 
pulled us up, but none did; it 
all seemed deserted... Down 
through the broken - down 
shacks and houses, over the 
frozen stream to the level be- 
yond the town. Ten miles 
to the frontier, and looking at 
Elizabeth I knew we must 
hurry, but I knew we would 
get there. Without snow, in 
a cart she could not have stood 
it, but the sleigh slid over the 
surface of the deep snow, and 
it was just possible. On and 
on along that road; we left 
Geroda behind, and passed a 
few outlying farms and dark 
clumps of trees. The wind had 
dropped, and the stars shone 
clearly. There was no moon, 
but there was some reflected 
light from the snow, and we 
could see faintly the road ahead 
and the outline of the rolling 
country to either side; a grey 
world rising and falling, stretch- 
ing into infinity, vague and 
indistinct, and man’s effort, the 
road, cutting a way through 
silence and space. No sound 
but the horses’ hoofs and the 
clink of harness as we sped 
over the snow. When we were 
within two miles of the frontier 
we stopped to give the horses 
a rest before the final rush. 
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I gave Elizabeth some more 
brandy, and it revived her, 
and she opened her eyes. The 
sleigh was drawn to one side, 
and she could see the road 
ahead of her. She looked at 
me. ‘“‘ ‘Most roads lead men 
homewards,’ do you remember,” 
and she added, ‘“‘in search of 
that one beauty God put me 
here to find.” Then she asked 
where we were, and when we 
told her, she said that quite 
soon we would come to a fir- 
wood, and then we must turn 
to the right, keeping close to 
its edge, and that would bring 
us to the frontier. The barbed 
wire had been cut two days 
ago, so perhaps it had not yet 
been discovered and repaired, 
and the ditch was full of snow 
and the horses could get across. 

Her eyes closed again, and 
we urged on the horses. At 
first we could see nothing, then 
after another mile the tops of 
the firs showed black, and we 
were soon up to them. We 
turned off the road and kept 
close to the edge of the wood 
for what seemed a long time, 
and suddenly we saw barbed 
wire ahead. But there was a 
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gap as Elizabeth had said, and 
we drove through it, and across 
the ditch filled with hard snow 
and into Russia. We went on 
for almost two miles, keeping 
among the trees, and then they 
stopped, and the ground rose 
towards a small hill crowned 
with a clump of firs. Up to 
those trees, I whispered to 
Boris ; Elizabeth was sinking, 
and could go no farther. It 
was a hillock rather than a 
hill, with a flat top encircled 
by great pines. It was the end 
of Elizabeth’s journey, and the 
knowledge that she would have 
to die like a fugitive on the 
frontier tortured me. Eliza- 
beth suddenly opened her eyes, 
and gazed at the great ring of 
pines with happiness. ‘‘ You’ve 
brought me home,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“‘ You can leave me 
here quite happily,” and she 
smiled at our sad faces. 

And that was the end. With 
an axe left in the sleigh from 
the last tree-felling we hacked 
through the snow and hard 
earth, and there we laid Eliza- 
beth, and covered her with her 
sheepskin and the strong soil 
and the white snow. 
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IN NORMANDY. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


THE Younger Generation and 
I crossed over from Eastbourne 
in the morning and waited in 
Dieppe for the lady whom we 
call Humility. Dieppe is a 
good place to wait in, for it 
is not only seaside but sea- 
faring. You can stand any 
morning on the quay and see 
the trawlers landing their catch, 
fish of all sorts being bundled 
ashore pell-mell in the crates ; 
for the modern steam-trawl 
is a terrible implement, and 
sweeps in not only the bottom- 
haunting flat fish, but herring 
and mackerel and whatever 
else swims near the surface. 
Then on the quay-head the 
catch is sorted out and loaded 
into hand-trucks. Dieppe, un- 
like most English ports, does 
not send away its fish by rail 
and get them back a couple 
of days later. The hotels and 
restaurants have their buyers 
on the quays; and there is 
the fish-market, an enchanting 
place, where the fishwives be- 
hind their stalls spread out 
before them all varieties of 
fish and shell-fish from lan- 
goustes to cockles, including 
much that Great Britain de- 
spises — skate, for instance— 
and some that we repudiate, 
such as the blue and spotted 
dog-fish. Why? Because they 
are coarse feeders? So are 
all fish. Nobody disdains a 
sea-trout, and I have caught 


them choked up to the throat 
with slugs. 

It is another reason for stay- 
ing in Dieppe that everywhere 
in France people cook indif- 
ferent fish admirably ; but here 
they have the pick of the 
trawl: and the Dieppe sole 
is illustrious. Yet it is more 
interesting to see what they 
can do with coarse stuff, and 
I ate colin a la Dieppoise, 
asking myself all the time what 
colin was. Coal-fish, or black 
pollock, of all tasteless things ; 
but in Dieppe they diffuse 
through its flabby substance 
the flavour of fresh mussels. 

Next morning the sun re- 
membered it was the month 
of June, and the Place Na- 
tionale, which had been s0 
empty and wind-swept, was 
crowded with the jolly assem- 
blage of market booths, and 
the light of bargain-hunting 
was in both my companions’ 
eyes. Perhaps that is not quite 
fair. Both are reputed gar- 
deners, and the marché des 
fleurs was a joy even to the 
less professionally interested. 
Also, the sight of wares attrac- 
tively spread out is an in- 
toxicant for Humility. I have 
seen her eyes shine suddenly, 
as if a switch had been turned 
on, when she entered an Italian 
grocer’s shop in London. Still, 
when the franc is over seventy- 
five, every lady knows that 
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you simplify by reckoning the 
five-franc note as a shilling ; and 
it becomes an economy to buy 
anything you see. They meant 
buying, and I left them to it 
and proceeded about my own 
business. The best tackle shop 
said that I could get a trout- 
fishing permit for five francs 
a day, and since even by any 
standard that was only one 
and sixpence, I paid the pre- 
liminary outlay. Much hung 
on this. We were uncertain 
whether to take our holiday 
at Berneval, which is a village 
with a plage, or in the Forét 
d’Arques. But when I learnt 
that my rights on the water 
began at a place called Martin 
Eglise, which was on the borders 
of the forest and had an 
attractively named hotel, I 
settled everything out of hand, 
and went to tell the weaker 
sex of my resolution. They 
were in the marché, embracing 
armfuls of blue shirts, pottery, 
cherries, pinks, and other bar- 
gains. I imparted my dis- 
covery. Humility, with the 
deference which shows that 
she knows that she is right, 
asked me to look up the paper 
of directions she had given me. 
Sure enough, there was Martin 
Eglise inscribed upon it—and 
the Clos Normand. We settled 
to drive out after déjewner. 
Then we mentioned the pdtis- 
serie, where by our host’s recom- 
mendation we had dined on a 
good plain family meal. The 
restaurants, he said, were in- 
clined to exagérer. Humility 
was still deferential, but it was 
legible on her countenance that 
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she had not come to France 
to eat family meals; and once 
more she demanded the paper. 
On it was written the Restau- 
rant Boieldieu. We found it. 
The place was small, perfectly 
appointed: in the middle was 
a table set out with quantities 
of fresh fruit and a few plates 
of exquisitely clean food : every- 
body about it had not only 
charming manners but personal 
distinction, and the most dis- 
tinguished of them was the 
grey-haired patron, whom we 
could see in the shining kitchen 
delicately arranging the dishes 
of which he was the author 
and executant. Humility was 
not arrogant, but you could 
see her purr as each good thing 
was followed by better. That 
meal was cheaper than the 
patissier’s : it cost half a crown 
a head. 

A sober horse took us in 
three-quarters of an hour to 
Martin Eglise—a village hav- 
ing cottage gardens almost as 
good as if they were in Eng- 
land. I set that down because 
Humility said it, and there is 
therefore one thing that in her 
judgment they do not manage 
better in France. Certainly 
the houses and villages about 
this part of Normandy are less 
different from those across the 
Channel. than anything else 
which can be called French. 
But I have never seen anything 
in England like the Clos Nor- 
mand. The central building, 
plain and quiet with its tim- 
bered front of faded red brick, 
has been, what it still calls 
itself, an auberge for many 
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generations. But beyond this 
is a new frontage, two pavillons 
with an open space between 
them: and all this, pavillons, 
spaces, and the gateways at 
each end, are roofed over with 
thatch. Inside is the clos, a 
wide space planted with apple- 
trees set so close that their 
boughs make a covering over 
all the little tables and chairs 
of whitened metal that are 
dotted about ; and where the 
tables and chairs stop, is a 
swift-running little river rapidly 
escaping from the prison of a 
mill-dam. 

Of course I walked straight 
to it while the other people 
were settling about our rooms. 
The water was discoloured but 
fishable ; so leaving the women- 
folk to keep each other com- 
pany, I got out my rod at once. 
In other parts of France I had 
failed ignominiously to catch 
trout ; and though the stream 
looked perfect in that long 
stretch of grass below the 
bridge, I was surprised and 
profoundly grateful for the 
recognition when a trout ac- 
knowledged me with a rise, 
and jubilant when another actu- 
ally took. It was about the 
size of a small herring, but I 
stood on no ceremony for 
measure; and by the time 
blue apparitions came saunter- 
ing down the bank to look for 
me, I could produce half a 
dozen—a very sufficient dish 
for dinner. 

A saturnine waiter brought 
them in, cooked @ la meuniere, 
as part of the excellent meal 
we ate in a pavillon; for the 
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evening was chilly—so chilly 
that no trout would rise after 
dark. But we all went to bed 
feeling that we had been provi- 
dentially guided, and next 
morning the sun shone so vehe- 
mently that there was no pos- 
sible doubt. We consumed our 
coffee together on the balcony 
in admired deshabille, and then 
the Younger Generation went 
to church and stayed for a 
prodigious time. She came 
back reporting that there was 
a kind of baby-show in progress, 
with perambulators parked in 
mass outside the church door: 
and so we all went off to see. 
It was a yearly féte; all the 
village was gay and crowded : 
there was a pilgrimage to the 
little old church whose sides 
bulge precariously wherever 
they have not been shored up ; 
and all the infants for miles 
round were brought in to be 
blessed ceremonially at the 
altar, to make them well if 
they are sick, and to keep them 
well if they are not sick. The 
priest, patient man, had been 
at it since five o’clock in the 
morning, and at twelve they 
still kept straggling in by ones 
and twos; children and parents 
kneeling together for the bene- 
diction, while devout ladies 
handed out pain bénit, and the 
little flaxen-haired acolytes ran 
back and forward scouting to 
report if any more babies were 
arriving. The Younger Genera- 
tion, who is used to Irish in- 
formalities of devotion in out- 
of-the-way places, said she had 
never seen so conversational a 
service. 
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The church itself, without 
beauty, had the same friendly 
character. Of its two parallel 
naves, one has half disappeared : 
they speak of bombardment 
during the battle of Arques. 
Anyhow half is gone, and the 
end which remains is used for 
@ sacristy. In the body of the 
surviving nave is a written 
record recalling epochs in the 
church’s history since the ninth 
century, when an Archbishop 
of Rouen gave lands and mill 
to the clergy of the parish. St 
Louis passed here. So did 
Jeanne d’Arc, a prisoner in the 
hands of the English. These 
events, and the battle of Arques, 
are recalled not only by in- 
scription on the roll: there are 
commemorative pictures, show- 
ing St Louis on his horse, the 
Maid, poor soul, in a cart, and 
Henry of Navarre standing with 
white plume to watch his cul- 
verins knocking bits out of the 
nave from across the river. But 
these scenes are recalled out of 
loyalty to the long past: very 
plainly the devout and simple- 
minded priest who was re- 
sponsible quite recently for 
these decorations had other 
things at heart. This parish 
had its martyr in the revolu- 
tion. An abbé, then teaching 
children somewhere near-by, 
refused to take the oath of 
allegiance laid down by the 
Assembly : he became a hunted 
man, “on the run ” from house 
to house, celebrating mass in 
the forest, until finally gen- 
darmes of the Republic un- 
earthed him in an alcove, and 
he was taken to Dieppe to die 
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on the scaffold. There must 
be scores of such stories now 
half forgotten, but here at 
Martin Eglise is a determina- 
tion to keep them alive in 
memory. A series of pictures, 
muddled and squalid in colour, 
weak in drawing, yet strong 
by intensity of feeling, throws 
on to canvas the various stages 
in that pilgrimage to the guillo- 
tine. No primitive was ever 
simpler in his methods: but 
the primitive of to-day lacks 
the clear-singing medieval col- 
our, and the pictures are ugly. 
Yet they present, they vivify, 
they recall. There is a study 
of the captured priest before 
his plebeian judges, and a much 
larger picture of what happened 
at the guillotine, which moved 
me like some old cartoon of 
Rowlandson or Gillray. Per- 
haps it is just as well to be 
reminded what a revolution 
looks like to those who are not 
on its side. I noticed that one 
of the marking dates set down 
for memory in the church his- 
tory was the confiscation des 
biens de lV Eglise in 1904. 
Normandy, on the whole, is 
on the side of the Church, and 
that Sunday morning Martin 
Eglise was crowded with pious 
infants all Sundayfied (one must 
make a word for endimanchés), 
who after the ceremony strayed 
down into the village, where 
very secular booths offered their 
attractions. Outside one stall 
of toys kept by gipsies was a 
wistful gathering of children 
with ribbons in their button- 
holes, fresh from being blessed. 
At the stall’s end was a heap of 
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balls, costing presumably as 
much as twopence each, and 
on top of the heap sat a gipsy 
brat, imperfectly washed, in no 
way Sundayfied or blessed, but 
sturdy master of his posses- 
sions, filling his two arms with 
balls, tossing them up and 
scattering them: while all the 
time the little pagan watched 
out of the corner of his eye 
those sanctified infants who 
had no balls to play with. 
Ragged, disreputable little 
millionaire. 

We came in then to our first 
meal beside the running water. 
I have never eaten in such sur- 
roundings. Tables were set in 
a wide space of shade, but here 
by the water the sun flecked 
it, and opposite was a sunny 
paddock sparsely planted with 
apple-trees, on which grazed a 
white horse and the most ador- 
able calves. There was also 
a stack of faggots, its purple- 
brown glowing in the sun— 
more delightful even than any 
hayrick. Up-river, the mill- 
race made its lovely irruption 
into water that was still by 
comparison ; and away in the 
distance was a long vista of 
meadows and heavy tranquil 
cattle in the valley, and to 
the right the lovely skyline of 
enclosing ridge with its saddle 
of forest. Over our heads 
clouds of high-reaching poplar 
towered up lisping and whisper- 
ing. And on our little table 
was a whole procession of 
simple excellent things to eat. 
Elsewhere I suppose one may 
meet as good hors d’auvre: but 
out of Normandy there is no 


such butter, and the bread 
deserved it. If this should 
sound greedy, let it be remem- 
bered' that Humility’s mission 
is to develop the artistic feeling 
for what we eat and drink; 
and the Younger Generation 
and I were her obsequious dis- 
ciples. 

That was a busy afternoon 
for the waiters: half Dieppe 
crowded out to assist at the 
féte: the road to the station 
was crowded as Fleet Street 
when we strolled out that way 
to look at a vieux manoir. But 
it was slack for the cooks, and 
when we came back for tea 
one of them, white-robed and 
mitred, was dodging among the 
trees while a damsel pelted 
him. Indeed, most of my 
visions of the Clos keep at 
least one chef in them. We 
had three, the restaurant over 
the way had at least one more, 
and the spread of British in- 
fluence was indicated by the 
number of times we saw these 
medieval figures kicking a foot- 
ball in the road. Nothing is 
so medisval as a chef’s uniform 
except a nun’s, or a monk’s, 
if you will; but even in Ireland 
the monastic habit is rarely 
seen, whereas the chef’s cos- 
tume seems universal in Europe 
wherever there is cookery to 
count with. Who devised it, 
and when? Our expert, though 
deeply read in the literature of 
her mission, threw no light: 
and so we adjourned to the 
forest. 

About a quarter-mile of 
dusty road uphill took us to 
its edge, and then suddenly, 
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as if we had crossed a threshold, 
we were admitted into a vast 
amphitheatre under a green 
canopy supported by tall slender 
columns of silver- grey. The 
Féret d’Arques is mostly beech- 
wood, and nothing else shuts 
out the light so completely, but 
the leaf, still young and tender, 
let a green radiance through. 
Only where there is perfect 
forestry could you get that 
effect of a huge tent. There 
was no undergrowth, no side- 
way branches to break the line 
of the trunks: and the shape 
of the ground rising steeply 
made a limit to the enclosure 
before us, while behind us the 
lighted edge marked us off 
again. We climbed and we 
walked, and I was very soon 
aware that without the sun- 


light in heaven I should have 
already lost my bearings. A 
forest in France is a forest in 
good earnest: this one holds 
wild boar for the prize of 


sportsmen: and I saw a roe 
far off go scampering between 
the trunks. 

Festivities were over when we 
got back, and a fatigued staff 
were refreshing themselves. Our 
gloomy attendant declined to 
regard the influx of custom as 
matter for congratulation. 
* Des clients pas tres intéres- 
sants,”’ he said contemptuously. 
His choice of words always 
pleased. Before taking away 
each course, where an English 
waiter might say, “ Quite fin- 
ished, sir,” his formula was 
always laconic, ‘“ Terminé ? ”’ 
Latin, marble’s language. 
Humility interested herself in 
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the sad gentleman, and after 
her custom proceeded to ex- 
plore his life-history. A propos 
of the pilgrimage of babies, 
she learnt that his wife was a 
Breton. The next move was 
plain, and he, if you please, 
was Angevin from the town 
of Angers itself. We compete 
in admiration of that delightful 
city, and raced each other with 
recollections. I mentioned the 
romantic buildings, but she, 
with a gurgling ecstacy, re- 
called the crémets one eats in 
the Café de l’Entracte, and she 
won hands down. From that 
moment the Angevin was a 
changed creature, wreathed in 
smiles, lyrical about the white 
wine of his own country and 
the gaiety and good-fellowship 
of its people. Not like the 
Normans, he said, who are 
batailleurs in their cups. 

That day I had left the trout 
alone, for the bank was crowded 
with fishers, one or two of 
whom used the fly skilfully, 
but the majority had a bunch 
of worms tied on to the end 
of a long pole, which they 
plunged into the river-bed, and 
then sat down to await de- 
velopments. After all, worms 
grow just as naturally on 4 
stick as on a string, and some- 
body had got a two-pounder 
somehow the previous day, for 
I saw it in the hotel ice-box. 
And although this plunging of 
poles might seem likely to dis- 
turb everything, I got a little 
real fishing that night. Noth- 
ing would move till I put up 
a black alder, and then came 
three small ones, herring size, 
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one after the other. Then 
I hooked something much 
stronger, and while I was won- 
dering how to get him without 
a landing-net, he settled the 
question by breaking away. 
But I soon got the fellow to 
him, say three-quarters of a 
pound, and it was so dark I 
could not see my line to lift 
him discreetly, and I swung 
him out at a venture, Of 
course, I thought the same fly 
would kill as well next evening. 
Illusion. I caught a couple 
more of the small things, and 
put them contemptuously back, 
determined to keep nothing 
that was not a credit to me. 
If I got no more to keep, 
I have convinced myself by 
experiment that trout can be 
taken with the fly in France; 
and that completes its perfec- 
tion as the place for holidays, 
especially if you get off the 
beaten track. Next day, when 
the Younger Generation and 
I sadly despatched Humility 
by the boat from Dieppe, it 
was some comfort to return in 
a charabane by way of Ber- 
neval, and be quite assured 
that we had done well to neglect 
all plages and cliffs for the 
forest and rivers inland. 

We set about exploring them 
seriously in order to under- 
stand what really happened at 
the famous battle of Arques, 
which settled in 1589 that 
Henry of Navarre should be 
King of France. <A road skirt- 
ing the forest took us under 
the shadow of beech boughs 
to the top of the jutting ridge 
which divides the valley of 


Martin LEglise’s stream, the 
Eaulne, from that of the 
Béthune, which is the river 
of Arques. Here was an open 
space, a view-point, and on 
the slope below in the pasture 
rose the obelisk that is sup- 
posed to show where the Béar- 
nais stood during the battle. 
And certainly from it one could 
see all the meanderings of the 
two streams to where they met 
in the flat below us: and on 
the right up the Eaulne valley 
Martin’s Church was in sight, 
and on our left we had Arques 
and the crouched bulk of its 
chateau. But I found it very 
hard to believe what the local 
guide-book told me—that can- 
non from the Chateau of Arques 
decided the battle by cutting 
handsome lanes in the Leaguers’ 
ranks. What was the range of 
gunfire in 1589% Two things, 
however, were clear about the 
battlefield. The present road 
from Martin Eglise to Arques 
along the low ground is of 
quite recent construction: and 
that low ground has been mani- 
festly at one time part of the 
sea floor. 

It was a day of sweltering 
heat, and Argues, which lay 
below us, showed all the un- 
attractive features of a modern 
industrial town: its factory 
of artificial. silk has developed 
at an amazing pace since the 
war, and a crop of new little 
red houses is springing up on 
the slope from forest to river. 
I would have gone no nearer 
it, but the Younger Generation 
happily was insistent. We 
noticed as we went down that 
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the artisans’ dwellings are all 
being put up by the silk com- 
pany, and are being built, 
flimsily perhaps, but with con- 
siderable taste; and in the 
flat marsh a space of several 
acres is laid out in a grove of 
young poplar trees, each of 
which will be worth money to 
the commune; and the cause- 
way across the valley, an ugly 
thing in itself, is being trans- 
formed to beauty by planta- 
tion of trees along it, lime and 
purple-leaved sycamore alter- 
nating with the telegraph posts. 
In short, amenity is studied in 
this manufacturing centre, just 
as we had observed it to be at 
Eastbourne: but would an 
English manufacturing centre 
have been as careful in such 
matters as a well-run watering- 


place? Once across the rail- 
way and the main road to 
Rouen, the ground rises, and 
you reach the old town and its 
surprising church. The master 
mason, Nicholas Bédiou, who 
began it in 1515, was no com- 


mon artist. Seen from with- 
out, the chancel with its high- 
pitched roof, curved like the 
hull of a modern racing yacht, 
is amazing in its audacious 
beauty : and seen from within, 
the choir that he made is a 
miracle. Daylight streams in 
from everywhere: you could 
keep a sunny garden inside 
that exquisite high - reaching 
stonework: he has got far 
away from the gloom of early 
Gothic. But I suppose the 
money gave out: his design 
stops short in the transepts, 
and the nave is carried out on 
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a wholly different plan, so 
much lower that his lovely 
church comes down through 
the ages with a broken back. 
I cannot think that Nicholas 
Bédiou is comfortable in para- 
dise. If only one knew the 
history, the real history, of 
that church ! I believe it would 
show that about 1530, Dieppe, 
then at the top of its pros- 
perity, resented the spending 
of so much money upon an 
obsolete place like Arques. The 
Dieppois were busy just then 
transmogrifying the old Norman 
church of St Jacques into the 
piece of flamboyant Gothic 
that we see to-day, and pro- 
bably wanted all they could 
get for it. There is an old 
rivalry between the towns, and 
it lives to-day, as I discovered. 

For when we had refreshed 
ourselves outside the door of 
a café at the top of the steeply 
sloping place of Arques, and 
climbed the farther ascent into 
the chateau, we met an intelli- 
gent Frenchman. He was the 
official guide to the building, 
and, as usual, a mutilé de la 
Guerre: France uses these jobs 
to provide for her pensioners. 
But I had not realised before 
how much pains the depart- 
ment in charge of the Monu- 
ments Historiques takes to fit 
them for their employ. They 
do not always profit greatly 
by it; but this man’s talk was 
full of references to things he 
had been told in lectures—sub- 
jects lying far beyond a guide’s 
obligatory knowledge. When 
a man has a thing to do, he 
should interest himself in it, 
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he said. The truth is, such a 
man a8 he could do no other. 
That strong intelligence, cut 
away from its normal uses in 
life, stranded in a backwater, 
had fallen ravenously to work 
on whatever presented itself. 
I put to him my conjecture 
that Arques had probably been 
a seaport in its day, like Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer or Winchelsea : 
and it was then I learned about 
the jealousy. Arques, he said, 
had been a place of importance 
long before Dieppe was any- 
thing, but, of course, no Diep- 
pois would admit that. To him 
who was neither Arquois nor 
Dieppois, but a Parisian, one 
fact seemed conclusive. The 


Chateau of Dieppe dates only 
from the fifteenth century, but 
this great fortress at Arques was 
built by the Conqueror’s elder 


kinsman, Guillaume le Talou. 

I am doubtful whether there 
was @ serious waterway to 
Arques in the time of the Con- 
queror; but anybody looking 
down on that level space can 
see where the tide once was, 
and we all know that in the 
time of Scandinavian sea-su- 
premacy ships were shallow- 
bottomed, and pushed as far 
as they could into estuaries. 
The old camp or city whose 
relics they trace on the cliff 
above Dieppe did not belong 
to any folk whose main busi- 
Less was seafaring ; and Dieppe 
itself, I am sure, dates from 
the later period, when the sail 
had almost completely replaced 
the oar. Even in the Con- 
queror’s time nobody wanted. a 
deep-water port. Possibly by 
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that time the estuary up to 
Arques may have been mostly 
turned into marsh; but—ex- 
actly as at Montreuil—the old 
town at the head of the tide- 
way was already an important 
centre with buildings and de- 
fence works too costly to aban- 
don, and therefore they were 
enlarged. Long before the 
battle of Arques was fought, 
Dieppe and not Arques was 
the true centre of that region; 
but Arques was still the strong- 
hold, and the battle of Arques 
pivoted on it. 

It was a pleasure to be told 
about that battle by a man 
who knew what war is, and 
whose natural intelligence had 
been fully informed. Arques 
was a two-day fight. The 
Leaguers came from the direc- 
tion of Eu, near Tréport. They 
were decisively superior in num- 
bers. But Henry had crossed 
the valley opposite Arques, and 
entrenched his forces from the 
edge of the forest down to the 
level, which was then impass- 
able marsh, his trench-line run- 
ning where the obelisk now 
stands. The Leaguers, advanc- 
ing from Martin LEglise, at- 
tacked this position, which was 
supported by a couple of cul- 
verins, and they could not force 
the entrenchment: The forest 
must have been too dense to 
be traversable in those days, 
or they could have turned his 
flank. Heavily damaged, they 
fell back. Henry withdrew his 
own body of troops to the 
Chateau of Arques, but sent a 
detachment out in the direction 
of Dieppe. Next day the 
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Leaguers made a direct attack 
on the chateau itself, but its 
walls were too hard for them, 
and as they retired in disorder 
along the west bank of the 
valley, Henry’s flanking con- 
tingent fell on them and in- 
flicted a third repulse. As to 
the story of the cannon decid- 
ing the battle, this ex-mitrail- 
leur was entirely incredulous. 
Culverins could throw a bullet 
two thousand yards, he said; 
but if they made openings in 
the ranks, these were produced 
by the disappearance of people 
who ran away at the noise. 
Seen in that way the story 
became intelligible, and after 
a good deal of such conversa- 
tion it did not seem an im- 
pertinence to ask our guide 
about the accident which had 
left him without a leg. It was 
at Soissons, he said, in 1918, 
his third wound; he would 
much rather it had been his 
first. He did not profess to 
have enjoyed the war, through 
four years of which he had 
served as a machine-gunner. 
But he was wearing three 
ribbons: not many people in 
France have more than two. 
The only one I recognised was 
the Croix de Guerre. He had 
seen a great deal of the English 
troops, and, indeed, had lost 
his leg with Gough’s Fifth 
Army. Gough had been among 
the visitors whom he had shown 
round the chateau; and I note 
that this very acute soldier 
had nothing to say against 
Gough’s leadership. Also he 
knew our Irish regiments which 
were in the Fifth Army. And 
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80 we went on to talk with the 
familiarity of those who have 
friends in common. He did 
not dislike his billet, but in the 
winter, he said; it was terribly 
lonely: no shopkeeper in the 
town would send up provisions : 
and they were marooned there, 
with the wind among the old 
walls, and the big owls and 
the little owls, hibouw and 
chouettes, hooting and screech- 
ing all night in every corner. 
I should be sorrier for him if 
I had not seen his wife, the 
bright-faced, quick-footed cour- 
teous lady who runs to let 
visitors in. They looked like 
good comrades, able to face 
together worse than the war 
has brought them to. Perhaps 
their French thrift may earn 
them the means to move into 
some less unsocial way of liv- 
ing. It would if people paid 
at its worth for the privilege 
of being so guided, as they are 
there, to a place of extraor- 
dinary interest. This man’s 
talk about the system of under- 
ground ways, which according 
to him connected these feudal 
fortresses at the height of their 
power, was a thing to remember. 
One could, I suppose, also get 
him to talk in detail about 
history that is not ancient. 

That is to me the great charm 
of France in these years. We 
move among a people with 
whom we shared a tremendous 
and devastating adventure; 
yet our experience differed very 
greatly from theirs. 

An agreeable photographer 
from Dieppe, who found the 
Younger Generation and me 
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sitting over our déjetner by 
the river bank and tempted 
us to commission a postcard, 
had a great deal to say. His 
story concerned a moment in 
the siege of Verdun when the 
garrison had run out of shell, 
and he, a motor-driver, had 
got through with a load. It 
sounded almost too like a 
cinema invention to be quite 
credible, but there was nothing 
in it that was not true to the 
nature of this war and to 
French nature. It implied 
throughout, and unconsciously 
implied, that French soldiers, 
unlike ours, had a faneral 
knowledge of what was happen- 
ing: and even that France as 
a whole followed, not in detail 
but with a pretty accurate 
sense, the moves of the long 
game. The average British 
household knew racking anxiety 
concerning its own men: France 
had that, and had the greater 
anxiety as well. Also, France 
is still under arms. When I 
went to meet the night boat 
at Dieppe, I asked some ques- 
tion of the sentry on duty by 
the customs barrier. No voice 
can be more cultivated than 
the voice that answered me; 
there was the son of some 
good family in blue coat and 
red trousers on this kind of 
policeman’s guard, in the nor- 
mal course of things. The 
soldier in France is not distinct 
from the nation even while he 
is a soldier, and the nation 
does not and cannot stand 
apart from its soldiers, as Eng- 
land did before the war, and 
almost does again to-day. 
VOL. COXVI.—NO. MCOOVIL. 
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Another aspect of France 
showed in our photographer. 
A very pleasant boy of fourteen 
or so was with him, and ques- 
tions about his schooling loosed 
a stream of talk. We learnt 
how the boy had won his 
scholarship, and what courses 
it would enable him to follow, 
so that he might be a man 
available for many purposes. 
That was what they had to 
do: to provide men to renew 
the wastage. Almost every 
French parent will talk to you 
with this detached and pur- 
poseful application about edu- 
cation. The anxiety is not to 
find jobs for their children, 
but to get them fit to do the 
work that is everywhere short 
of hands. Lucky for France 
in a way: but there is another 
side to it. Things get done in 
France only because people are 
working and earning who in 
England would not be doing 
either: and a good many 
things do not get done because 
there are not enough hands. 
We saw an instance. 

The Younger Generation is 
by profession a market gar- 
dener, and some of the equip- 
ment of her trade is made 
better in France: and she 
wanted to know how to get it. 
The leading chef took us to 
call on the gardener who sup- 
plied the Clos with a good deal 
of what it wanted. Well, we 
did not see him: the gentle- 
man was asleep, after his dé- 
jeimer, and very proper too, 
since he gets up at half-past 
four. His wife took us round, 
decidedly an old woman. The 
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two keep the garden cultivated 
between them ; they are small 
rentiers who occupy themselves 
in this way, and in this way 
stand up against a falling franc. 
Apparently the best card in 
their pack is the little wood- 
land strawberry, the Quatre 
Saisons, which yields fruit from 
the beginning of May to the 
end of September: it was 
everywhere. But the lady 
could not give us details about 
either chassis or paillassons, 
and we went on to look for a 
professional gardener who was 
said to have a magnificent 
serre. He had, as a matter of 
fact, one of the untidiest gar- 
dens eye could behold, deep 
in weeds: and his serre was 
not much to brag of—a show- 
house, as the Younger Genera- 
tion explained, not one made 
on business lines. He had 
bought it from some chateau, 
and put it up himself, but had 
not finished putting it up; 
and his garden was weedy 
because he could get no labour. 
The silk factory outbid him 
for all the hands available ; 
and so there he was in this big 
place, carrying on his trade 
(chiefly of growing flowers for 
pots) with no helper in sight 
but a toy dog about the size 
of a squirrel. It was all make- 
shift ; yet plainly the worker 
knew his business. A tall, 
extremely gentle, high-nosed, 
spectacled man of forty, he 
was wholly unlike the tradi- 
tional Frenchman: and he was 
manifestly amused beyond 
words by the idea of the 
Younger Generation as a pro- 
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fessional rival. This does not 
mean that he did not take her 
seriously. About paillassons 
(the straw screens that cover 
frames), he said that every 
gardener in France makes his 
own—it is a good occupation 
for the winter; and he showed 
us his patch of rye growing. 
And there and then he got 
down some straw and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate the pro- 
cess. Between one thing and 
another time passed; he was 
busy, and we apologised, but 
he said it was a pleasure to 
talk with people du métier, and 
he told us to come to his house 
that evening for addresses of 
people who supply the iron- 
work for chassis. So we came, 
and we saw the entire staff of 
that enterprise; his wife, who 
helps as far as the household 
work permits, and his little 
girl of fifteen, who gives a 
hand after school hours. We 
talked about everything as well 
as gardening: we endeavoured 
to explain the Irish situation, 
a task which one can only 
simplify by saying it is too 
complicated to understand. But 
the real focus of that conversa- 
tion was the Younger Genera- 
tion: the wife contemplated 
her with amazement, and asked 
repeatedly if ces demoiselles did 
the heavy work such as dig- 
ging: and then concluded that 
the clay in Ireland must be 
much lighter, to which the 
Younger Generation indulgently 
agreed: but all the while the 
little girl sat silently in a 
corner watching every move- 
ment, and at last in a pause 
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of talk came a thin little voice, 
“Quel dge avez-vous, Made- 
moiselle?”’ It appeared then 
that the man of the house had 
come back with tales of a 
flaxen-haired young lady of 
eighteen who was directing a 
great horticultural enterprise. 
It ended with a promise to 
send photographs of the Irish 
establishment, and I honestly 
believe they will be eagerly 
looked for. Decent travellers 
bring something of interest as 
well as what they find, and it 
is a great pleasure when one 
can feel that, as we certainly 
did that evening among kind 
friendly people. The Younger 
Generation holds that France 
is a country of delightful 
women and clever but less like- 
able men: but on that day 
she had met two men who 
thoroughly won her approval. 
She had even indulgence for 
another acquaintance that we 
found that afternoon at An- 
court, where we went to look 
at the stained glass. The 
church seemed to be shut, and 
I was making inquiries when a 
man came somewhat precipi- 
tately out of the village café 
to our assistance. Having 
found a side-door open, we 
viewed the interior under the 
guidance of this pillar of the 
public-house. He was a mason, 
and observed with justice that 
the stonework on the capitals 
was beautiful, and that it was 
@ shame to see the dentelle 
covered with whitewash; it 
Should be cleaned so as to 
Show the fine cutting. But 
the chief burden of his song was 
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his own repugnance to clerical 
interference and the confes- 
sional. There had to be a 
religion, it was good for chil- 
dren ; there must be an idea of 
authority, but the grown man 
did not want to be meddled 
with. No, certainly he would 
not send for a priest if he were 
dying: he would take his 
chances. I suppose it was by 
way of increasing their actuar- 
ial value legitimately that he 
dabbed himself profusely with 
holy water as he went out, 
recounting to us unedifying 
tales about the curés of an 
adjacent parish. It ended, as 
he had foreseen accurately, in 
our drinking a litre of white 
wine together in the café. 

The easiest place to get in- 
formation about a country is 
in its public-houses over a 
drink, and from this source 
flows much of the knowledge 
which is retailed in print. Yet 
one public-house is dreadfully 
like another the world over. 
I do not feel that this acquaint- 
ance added much to our know- 
ledge. But we really learnt 
something of France that was 
not on the surface when we 
heard our friend in the Chateau 
d’Arques describe his life in 
winter among the ruins and the 
screech owls, and the relief 
when summer brought for a 
couple of months faces to see 
and folk to talk to. Yet that 
was not normal or typical: it 
was simply the strongly marked 
individual shown in a setting 
that gave value to his per- 
sonality. Our gardener and 
his household were a better 
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study, correcting, or at least 
modifying, one’s sense of that 
hardness which seems to under- 
lie much that is delightful in 
the French. There was noth- 
ing in these people that was 
not gentle. Industrious and 
capable they were, but never 
in any conceivable relation 
hard. Yet for them also, life 
was yet hardly normal. It is 
not natural for people so trained 
to live and work in that scram- 
bling way, as if they were 
pioneers in a jungle. They 
also are at the work of tidying 
up the world, of bringing back 
cultivation to what has been 
stamped over with beastly hoof- 
marks. Even out here, at 
Martin Eglise, far away from 
the battle zone, the whole 
valley bore traces. People told 
us how a town of thirty thou- 
sand people had been raised 
in three months along the levels 
of the marsh, for munition 
workers and for a rest camp. 
The grassy slopes were still 
marked with the track of the 
concrete platforms; but there 
was a stranger evidence. Com- 
ing back from Arques, above 
the new artisans’ dwellings, 
we saw a great white cross, 
and going to it found ourselves 
on British soil. But what an 
England! In that battalion 
of gravestones scarcely an Eng- 
lish name: these were South 
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African natives from a labour 
corps long quartered in the 
valley. Half the races of the 
world sent their contingents 
here: they are gone now, even 
the concrete platforms lifted ; 
nothing left of them but their 
graves: yet the track of their 
passage is on all the lives of 
all the people. 

But you do not feel it as 
you sit at one of the tables 
at the Clos Normand and drink 
your wine or your cider and 
watch the people about you. 
What pleased us most was that 
the jolliest table of all was the 
one reserved for the staff, at 
the corner nearest the inn. 
Or when the weather was cold 
and the household ate within 
doors, I always felt that the 
best cheer in the place was on 
the long table in the middle 
of the big kitchen, which serves 
for office and for kitchen as 
well. It was a room that 
delighted the heart of Humility, 
who likes to see everything 
clean, but the kitchen more 
spotless than the rest: and 
its great array of copper dishes 
shone like a range of sunsets, 
and the old tiles behind the 
range, some of them a deep 
splendid purple, some delicate 
blue, just gave to the whole that 
touch of the artist’s inspiration 
which, she would maintain, no 
kitchen should lack. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE “ TREATY” OF 1921 AND ITS CONSEQUENCES—THE RENEWED 


DOMINATION 


OF IRELAND—MR THOMAS PROPOSES TO VIOLATE 


THE “TREATY”—THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT TERRORISED—AS 
IN IRELAND, 8O IN RUSSIA—A QUESTION OF “ HONOUR”—THE 


INNOCENCE OF GERMANY-——HERR LUTZ AS A 


CONDUCTOR OF 


PROPAGANDA—GERMANY'S LONGING FOR WAR—HER ASPIRATIONS 
—THE LUXURY OF CYNICISM—THE GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 


It is less than three years 
ago that the ‘‘ Treaty” was 
signed which was to bring 
peace to England and to con- 
vert Ireland from a rancorous 
foe to a self-denying friend. 
We have not had time to for- 
get the eagerness with which 
the glad tidings were sent to 
the remotest dominions. The 
smile which the camera caught 
upon Mr Lloyd George’s face 
still gleams in our memory. 
The words which that eminent 
Minister spoke in congratula- 
tion of himself and his trusty 
colleagues, Mr Austen Chamber- 
lain and Lord Birkenhead, still 
echo in our ears. The songs of 
triumph were soon silenced. 
The Irish gentlemen who had 
put their names to the mon- 
strous ‘“‘ Treaty ” presently re- 
pudiated it, or at least declared 
with unnecessary emphasis that 
it was but a milestone on the 
road of progress. And presently 
the old murders, the familiar 
acts of arson, began again. Nor 
could we in England find much 
comfort in the fact that Mr 
Austen Chamberlain  pro- 


nounced the death of a police- 
man “regrettable,” nor con- 
sole ourselves adequately when 
we heard Mr Churchill proclaim 
aloud that it was merely Irish- 
men who were killing Irishmen. 


The bepraised and applauded 
“Treaty,” then, brought no 
peace to England nor to Irte- 
land. How could it? It was 
founded upon murder and 
signed in blood. The full story 
of what has happened in South- 
ern Ireland since the end of 
1921 has not yet been told. 
Whatever the outrages have 
been, they should not have 
been unexpected. The Minis- 
ters who took murderers by 
the hand should have known 
that their guerdon would be 
blood-stained. And what must 
now embarrass them sorely is 
that they have not been able 
to shift their responsibility, as 
they thought they might. In 
vain did they prove traitors 
to the loyalists of the South, 
who depended for their lives 
and their properties upon the 
protection of England. In vain 
did they bargain away the 
happiness and prosperity of 
Ulster, with which but a year 
before they had made a solemn 
pact. The Irish question, as 
we have known it for centuries, 
is reopened. They who hoped 
that henceforth Great Britain 
would be able to manage her 
own affairs without the obstruc- 
tion of Irish malevolence are 
disappointed. Once more dis- 
loyal Ireland presumes to dic- 
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tate what our Government shall 
do, when it shall meet, with 
what legislation it shall busy 
itself. And for all the good it 
has done us, the sacrifice of hon- 
our and justice which was made 
by Mr Lloyd George and his 
three friends in December 1921 
need not have been made at all. 

The only wonder is that the 
crisis in which we live did not 
come sooner upon us. With 
the careless levity which has 
always distinguished them, 
those “clever” demagogues, 
Messrs Lloyd George and Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, did not think 
it necessary to consult Ulster. 
They were in such a hurry to 
throw bouquets to one an- 
other and to present their 
joyous faces to the advertising 
camera, that they forgot the 
pledges that they had given 
to the loyal citizens of the 
North, who had fought gal- 
lantly, and many of whom had 
died gladly, in the Great War. 
The war was over, the promises 
made to the six counties were 
out of mind, and Ulster re- 
mained a mere pawn in the 
game of politics. Ulster was 
not to be coerced. Oh no! 
Generously was she given a 
month’s grace, after which she 
might, being greatly blessed, 
decline the wise and kindly 
government of the gunmen, 
and continue to administer the 
Government of Ireland Act of 
1920, provided that the bound- 
ary between her and the rest 
of Ireland was determined 
afresh. Months have passed 
into years, and the rectification 
which was offered to the Sinn 
Feiners, without consulting Ul- 
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ster, has not been made. At 
last, Mr Cosgrave, being pressed 
by the republicans and believ- 
ing that his best chance of 
safety lies in offering his sup- 
porters a great part of Ulster, 
which does not lie near the 
boundary and which cannot 
by any exaggeration be sup- 
posed to belong to him, in- 
sists upon an immediate settle- 
ment. He has appointed his 
representative, and the British 
Government has chosen an um- 
pire. Ulster, with unassail- 
able right, refuses to appoint 
her Commissioner, and her re- 
fusal is upheld by the highest 
tribunal. 

So at last that happened 
which all sensible men might 
have foreseen, and our feeble 
sentimental Government fell in- 
stantly into a panic. Though 
we have been told a hundred 
times that the “ Treaty” is 
sacred, that not an added 
comma must be permitted to 
soil its virgin purity, Mr J. H. 
Thomas proposes to tack on 
to it a brand-new Act of 
Parliament. The purpose of 
the Act of Parliament is, of 
course, to coerce Ulster. She 
is to be bidden to elect a repre- 
sentative, and if she refuses, 
as she will, then the choice 
shall be made for her. When 
Mr Thomas had made up his 
mind to this desperate ex- 
pedient, he lost no time. Com- 
manded by Mr Cosgrave and 
the Free State, from which 
henceforth he takes his orders, 
he brought in a Bill at the 
shortest possible notice, and 
agreed to shorten the holidays 
of the House of Commons by 
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a month. Nor was he satisfied 
with this abject surrender. He 
went to Dublin himself, accom- 
panied by the docile Home 
Secretary, that England’s hum- 
iliation might be complete. 
That is not the way to make a 
British Government respected. 
And it is worth noting that 
terror alone would persuade 
our timid Ministers to make 
the superfluous voyage. If 
Ulster went on her knees and 
implored the great Mr Thomas 
to visit her shores in a moment 
of crisis, he would refuse with 
insolence. He knows that Ul- 
ster is still a part of the United 
Kingdom, and that no outrage 
need be feared from her. The 
experience of the last three 
years has proved that danger 
still lurks in Southern Ireland ; 
that in spite of Mr Churchill’s 
brave prophecy, that “it is 
Irish blood that will be spilt ” 
there, England is not yet free 
from the incubus which she 
thought she had thrown off. 
And so he disgraces the great 
country, in whose affairs the 
falsehood of democracy has per- 
mitted him to meddle, before 
the faces of all Europe. 

Herein lies the explanation 
of the whole mancuvre: the 
English Government has proved 
again and again during the 
last few years that it has 
submitted to the argument of 
the gun or the bomb. The 
certain way to its heart lies 
along the road of terror. One 
assassination is enough to bring 
it to its knees, and a campaign 
of murder will extract from it 
the harshest terms that its 
enemies can devise. We have 
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recently made a Treaty of some 
sort with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is true that, like the 
Irish “‘ Treaty,” it was made 
in haste and at the last mo- 
ment, that most of its provi- 
sions are reserved for future 
discussion, that even the 
amount of the loan which the 
British Government will guar- 
antee is unspecified. But the 
main article is agreed upon. 
There is to be a loan, and the 
British Government will guar- 
antee it. Why should we guar- 
antee a loan to a country which 
has done its best to ruin us by 
propaganda, and which will 
probably spend the money, 
when it gets it, in further 
hostility? There is no dis- 
coverable reason, except that 
she has murdered many Eng- 
lishmen, among them the ac- 
credited representative of Great 
Britain, Captain Cromie, and 
has robbed all those of our 
citizens whom she caught trad- 
ing within her dominions. Asin 
Russia, so in Egypt and India 
we have taught our enemies the 
shortest way of approach to our 
complaisance. And the motive 
of Mr Thomas’s obeisance to 
Southern Ireland may easily be 
matched elsewhere. 

These are not the means,as we 
have said, by which a once great 
country wins or keeps the re- 
spect of the world. And we liked 
the manner of Mr Thomas’s 
surrender as little as we liked 
the surrender itself. In forcing 
the new Irish Boundary Bill 
upon the House of Commons, 
Mr Thomas had the effrontery 
to say that the issues involved 
the honour and good faith of 
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this country. In Mr Thomas’s 
sense they do nothing of the 
sort. In every line of Mr 
Thomas’s speech there was an 
implied threat to Ulster, who 
was separated from Great Brit- 
ain against her will in 1920, 
and whom the British Govern- 
ment is bound in honour to 
protect in the peaceful pos- 
session of the six counties. 
Hers is the prior claim, and if 
Mr Thomas intends to coerce 
her, that Mr Cosgrave may hold 
his own for a month or two 
against the gathering hordes 
of republicans, he had better 
leave honour out of the ques- 
tion. England, as a distin- 
guished lawyer has said, is in 
the position of a man who has 
sold the same plot of land to 
two purchasers. By law, as 
well as by honour, he is obliged 
to leave it to the first pur- 
chaser, who has not only paid 
for it, but is in possession. 
And until Mr Thomas set sail for 
Africa he persisted in prating 
of honour. At the last moment 
before sailing he was kind 
enough to include Ulster in 
the “‘honourable”’ pact. “I 
believe the people, both of the 
North and South of Ireland,” 
said he, ‘‘ recognises that this 
country means to honour its 
pledge.”’ Neither this country 
nor any other country can 
“honour” two incompatible 
pledges, and Mr Thomas faces 
a more difficult job than did 
Mr MacDonald when he signed 
his disgraceful agreement with 
the Soviets. Mr MacDonald 
found it easy enough to sell 
his country, for the moment, 
to his extreme supporters. Mr 
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Thomas will make no impres- 
sion on Ulster’s sense of jus- 
tice and Ulster’s desire for 
security by repeating such irre- 
levancies as that “a nation 
which sacrificed as we sacrificed 
from 1914 to 1918 is a nation 
that has no need to apologise 
to the world for its standard of 
honour.” 

Like all Socialists and Radi- 
cals, Mr Thomas is afraid of 
criticism. If he and his col- 
leagues had their own way, 
they would doubtless put a 
speedy end to what is known 
as the “freedom ” of the press. 
In Russia, the advertised friend 
of Mr MacDonald, a citizen 
who was brave enough, or 
foolish enough, to say what he 
thought would never speak 
again, unless, indeed, his 
thought echoed what his tyrants 
had decreed. But we have not 
yet come to that under the 
revolutionary governance of our 
Socialists, and we do not pro- 
pose, in the meantime, to obey 
Mr Thomas’s interested behest. 
“TI venture to believe,” said 
he in the House of Commons, 
“ that it is not asking too much 
of the press and the people of 
this country if I express the 
hope that during the interval 
until this House meets again 
they will refrain from any 
action which might awaken 
old suspicions or inflame old 
prejudices.” It is too late to 
make such an appeal as that. 
The old suspicions have been 
awakened, the old prejudices 
have been inflamed, not by 
the press or by the people, but 
by Mr Thomas and by the 
Government to which he be- 
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longs. No sooner did he make 
it clear in the House of Com- 
mons that the Government 
recognised ‘‘an honourable ob- 
ligation undertaken by the 
people of Great Britain towards 
the people of the Irish Free 
State,’’ and no honourable ob- 
ligation towards the people of 
Northern Ireland, than the duty 
was laid upon all who do not 
interpret honour as expedience 
to espouse the cause of Ulster. 
None but a partisan will accept 
the statement that what was 
said in 1921 remains sacred 
and inviolable, while what was 
said in 1920 may be blown away 
like a bubble. Great wrongs, 
such as that which the Govern- 
ment hope to inflict upon 
Ulster, can be warded off only 
by discussion, and if Mr Thomas 
thinks to escape from the con- 
sequences of his folly in the 
silence of South Africa, he will 
be very -bitterly deceived. 

And suppose that in due 
course he returns to complete 
the work that he has begun, 
suppose that he obeys Mr Cos- 
grave’s peremptory order to 
cut short his holiday, what will 
be his next step? He can 
scarcely believe that an Act of 
Parliament, passed by the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, for 
the coercion of Ulster, will have 
any effect whatever upon the 
Northern provinces of Ireland. 
Ulster knows perfectly well 
that it has no chance of win- 
ning the support of the British 
Government. It has committed 
no outrages. And when in due 
course Ulster intimates its in- 
difference to Mr Thomas’s Bill, 
What will that intrepid states- 
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man do? Will he send more 
ships to Lamlash Bay, as was 
done some ten years ago by 
another Government? Will he 
follow the gallant Mr Churchill 
in proposing that the time has 
come for the “red blood to 
flow’? Who knows? But 
what is quite clear is that we 
are back in 1913, with this 
difference, that as a result of 
Mr Lloyd George’s conciliatory 
policy, Great Britain is more 
fiercely hated in Southern Ire- 
land than ever it was, and that 
Ulster, having witnessed the 
incompetence of the gunmen 
to govern otherwise than by 
terror, is more stoutly resolved 
than before, if possible, not to 
throw in her lot with Southern 
Ireland. The problem, which 
appeared difficult then, is now 
plainly insoluble, since Mr Lloyd 
George’s pitiful surrender to 
murder, if for the moment it 
flattered his vanity, put an end 
to any hope which the sanguine 
fool may have entertained of an 
Ireland whole and undivided. 
So, as we have said, we have 
a clue to the policy of the 
Government. It is moved by 
terror alone. It finds the jus- 
tice of a cause merely irksome. 
It is quick to accommodate 
any gentleman or any State 
that knows how to shoot. That 
it will effect its purpose in 
Ireland, that it will postpone 
the advent of Republicans to 
power by sacrificing Ulster, we 
believe as little as we believe 
that the hasty signing of the 
Russian agreement will be ac- 
cepted by the House of Com- 
mons as anything more than 
an excuse for unchecked laugh- 
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ter. But the motive in either 
case is clear, and if Mexico 
should be in want of an ad- 
vance, on its note of hand alone, 
we should recommend her to 
make application to the British 
Treasury before the memory of 
Mrs Evans’ murder is effaced. 
Nor have the signal services 
of Germany been forgotten. 
Ten years ago she plunged 
the whole world into war. 
She carried on the war. with 
an unexampled brutality. She 
easily outdid her own excesses 
of 1870, and she is to be 
rewarded with a handsome 
loan. Do not distress her, say 
her friends, with a too impor- 
tunate demand for the pay- 
ment of reparations. Put her 
on her feet again, and though 
on her feet or off them she is 
unlikely to pay her debts, she 
may at least outbid us in the 
markets of the world, and set 
herself once more in an attitude 
of defiance. She will also have 
more money to spare for the 
propaganda in which she de- 
lights. She is an adept at 
whining. No sooner was she 
beaten in the field than she 
attempted to win what she 
had lost by tears and pious 
ejaculations. And when peace 
had been signed, what chiefly 
rankled in her mind was the 
preamble of the Treaty, signed 
at Versailles, that she alone 
and deliberately unchained the 
war in 1914. Of course, the 
convicted criminal does not 
like to befound out. However, 
she has not lost her faith in 
propaganda, and at the very 
moment when her delegates 
were arguing in London, there 
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came into our hands “An 
Appeal to British Fair Play,” 
which has been sent broad- 
cast over England, and in 
which Herr Hermann Lutz 
does his best to prove the inno- 
cency of his countrymen. His 
method is characteristic, and 
for his case dangerous. He 
calls as witnesses to the love 
of peace, which has (he says) 
always animated the Germans, 
a selected few of what he calls 
“‘ British historians.’’ Like the 
most of his countrymen, Herr 
Lutz does not seem to be emi- 
nent for humour, or he would 
have discovered another method 
of argument. The words of 
his English writers, whose pro- 
German bias is notorious, carry 
no weight in the United King- 
dom. On this side of the North 
Sea, we know what value to 
put on the opinions of Mr G. P. 
Gooch and Mr Bertrand Russell. 
The name of Mr Snowden im- 
presses us about as heavily as 
does the name of Mr Buxton. 
But Herr Lutz exposes the 
rottenness of his case most 
flagrantly when he puts into 
the box, as a British historian, 
Mr BE. D. Morel. Now Mr 
Morel, whose name is not 
Morel at all, is neither a 
Briton nor a historian. Un- 
fortunately for us, he has be- 
come naturalised, but that 
simple process affects neither 
his blood nor his sincerity. 
And the folly of Herr Lutz is 
the more ridiculous because 
Mr E. D. Morel should be 
better known in Germany than 
he is in England, and for ex- 
cellent reasons. However, such 
are some of the team which 
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Herr Lutz relies upon to prove 
the inherent pacificism of Ger- 
many. No wonder that his 
argument crumbles into noth- 
ingness as you look at it. 
Germany, says he, “ repudi- 
ates the moral stigma of a 
criminal nation.” Alas! it is 
too late. In 1914 every Ger- 
man echoed with enthusiasm 
the burning words of Herr 
Harden: ‘ We willed the war ; 
we had to will it.” There was 
no class in Germany which did 
not will it. General von Moltke 
gave the nation a lead in 
1913. ‘“‘The responsibility of 
the aggressor,”’ said he, ‘‘ must 
be disregarded. When war 
has become necessary, it must 
be waged by ranging all the 
chances on one’s own side. 
Success alone justifies it. Ger- 
many cannot and must not 
give Russia time to mobilise, 
or she will be obliged to main- 
tain on the Eastern frontier a 
force which would leave her in 
a position of equality, if not 
of inferiority, in front of France. 
Therefore we must crush our 
principal adversary immedi- 
ately there are nine chances 
in ten that we are going to 
have war, and we must make 
war without waiting, in order 
brutally to crush all resistance.”’ 
Does Herr Lutz pretend that 
General von Moltke spoke with- 
out authority, or that his words 
are a protestation of peace ? 
And if the evidence of General 
von Moltke is insufficient, let 
us turn to an official report 
drawn up in Berlin in 1913, 
and printed in the French 
Yellow-book. This is the work 
of a German officer, and it 
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expresses succinctly the pre- 
vailing view. “The idea,” 
wrote the officer, “that our 
armaments are a reply to ‘the 
armaments and policy of the 
French must be instilled into 
the people. The people must 
be accustomed to think that 
an offensive war on our part 
is a necessity if we are to 
combat the adversary’s provo- 
cation. We must act with 
prudence in order to arouse 
no suspicion, and so as to 
avoid the crises that might 
damage our economic life.” 
Does Herr Lutz ask us to 
believe that this officer, and 
the staff to which his report 
was presented, were not pre- 
paring to inflict a war upon 
Europe at their own time and 
in their own manner ? 

And the officer, if he had his 
way, would leave nothing to 
chance. “It is, therefore, vit- 
ally necessary,” said this bland 
foreseeing gentleman, “ that 
through well-chosen agents we 
should get into contact with 
influential people in Egypt, 
Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, 
in order to prepare the proper 
measures in case of European 
war.” A pleasant device, truly, 
to be adopted by a nation 
of professional peacemakers ! 
‘* Whether we like it or not,” 
went on the Prussian officer 
(and to be sure they did like 
it), ““we shall have to resort 
to preparations of this sort in 
order rapidly to bring the cam- 
paign to an end. Risings in 
time of war created by political 
agents require careful prepara- 
tion by material means. They 
must break out simultaneously 
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with the destruction of the 
means of communication. They 
should have a guiding head, 
who might be found among in- 
fluential or political chiefs. The 
Egyptian school is especially 
suited for this. More and more 
it gathers together the intel- 
lectuals of the Mussulman 
world.” Evidently the Prus- 
sian officer was a man of re- 
source and experience. He 
left nothing to chance, either 
in the West or in the East. 
But he was not an angel of 
peace. And Herr Lutz and his 
friends can find small comfort 
in his memory. 

Indeed, in the years before 
the war Germany made no 
secret of her intention. She 
took even the British Govern- 
ment into her confidence, think- 
ing it, no doubt, easy of per- 
suasion. It is Mr Asquith 
who has told the story himself. 
“In 1912,” said he, “ the 
German Government asked us 
to pledge ourselves absolutely 
to neutrality in the event of 
Germany being engaged in war ; 
and this, mind you, at a time 
when Germany was enormously 
increasing both her aggressive 
and defensive resources, and 
especially upon the sea. They 
asked us, to put it plainly, for 
a free hand, so far as we were 
concerned, when they selected 
the opportunity to overbear, 
to dominate the European 
world. To such a demand but 
one answer was possible, and 
that was the answer we gave.” 
Mr Asquith gave the only 
possible answer, and there he 
left the matter. He was care- 
ful not to betray the secret 
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that lurked in the minds of 
himself and his colleagues. He 
did not want to raise awkward 
questions, or to check the 
equable flow of votes. But he 
gives no testimony of German 
peacefulness, and he does not 
corroborate the monstrous 
statements of Herr Lutz. 
Such are the pronouncements 
of officials, German and English. 
When we turn back to the 
records, we are struck by the 
unanimity of all classes. Gen- 
erals and politicians, divines 
and professors, journalists and 
men of business spoke, before 
the war, with one voice. There 
are a hundred passages which 
may be quoted aptly in proof 
of Germany’s hunger for war. 
Here are a few specimens: 
“When the Gordian knot is 
ready to be cut,’ wrote Pro- 
fessor Nippold in May 1913, 
“God sends the Alexander! 
Does not the Crown Prince 
William’s confession of his be- 
lief in courage as the highest 
flower of the human spirit, in 
his book ‘ Deutschland in Waf- 
fen,’ sound like an answer to 
the longing that thrills through 
our whole people?” And Ger- 
many did not want war! Oh 
no! Not even the famous Pro- 
fessor of Art, Herr Burckhardt, 
who as early as 1905 told his 
fellow-countrymen, willing to 
hear, that war was a divine in- 
stitution. ‘‘ The warrior,’ he 
wrote, “is filled with the en- 
thusiasm of destruction; wars 
purify the atmosphere like thun- 
derstorms. .. . We may here 
refer to H. Leo’s phrase as to 
‘the fresh and joyous war that 
shall sweep away the scrupu- 
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lous rabble.’”’ The war that 
has come and gone was not 
precisely fresh and joyous, but 
at the outset Germany shouted 
with one voice that “‘deep in 
the German heart must the joy 
in war and the longing for war 
endure.” 

Herr Lutz has the effrontery 
to say that in 1914 Germany 
alone of the belligerents had 
no war aims. Standing on the 
defensive, she asked nothing 
more than peace. And he must 
have known when he wrote 
these disingenuous words that 
for years the Germans had been 
proclaiming their war aims 
aloud. As a rule, they did not 
formulate them. They were 
content to ask for the earth, 
which as a place in the sun 
was hardly big enough for 
them. But the patriots long 
before 1914 were mapping out 
what should be theirs after 
the great day had come. Both 
in Europe and out of it they 
were watching their oppor- 
tunity. This was Professor 
Hasse’s modest aspiration in 
1905: ‘‘ The territory open to 
future German expansion must 
extend from the North Sea 
and the Baltic to the Persian 
Gulf, absorbing the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
the whole basin of the Danube, 
the Balkan Peninsula, and 
Asia Minor.” The resolute Herr 
Harden, on the other hand, 
looked farther off than Europe. 
‘All Morocco in the hands of 
Germany,’”’ he wrote in 1911; 
“German cannon on_ the 


routes to Egypt and India; 
German troops on the Algerian 
frontier ; this would be a goal 
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worthy of great sacrifices.” It 
would indeed! But these are 
not the thoughts or the words 
of those who ensue peace. 

The truth is that nowhere in 
history will you match the 
enthusiasm for war and the 
lust of conquest which shook 
Germany for ten years and 
more before 1914. The pass- 
ages we have cited are chosen 
almost at haphazard, and 
might, were it worth while, 
be increased a hundredfold. 
And if before the outbreak of 
war the aims of Germany were 
vast, they gained in precision 
and lost nothing in size when the 
belligerent armies were in the 
field. Few were more active or 
more greedy in the brave days, 
when victory seemed certain, 
than Dr Rohrbach and Pro- 
fessor Oncken, who now have 
the indelicacy to sign Herr 
Lutz’s appeal for fair-play. 
But they may be assured that 
the appeal will fall upon deaf 
ears. The English, except a 
handful of interested pro-Ger- 
mans, have had all the warning 
they want. They are familiar 
with the methods of the Ger- 
man propagandist. They can 
not only see through the veil 
of injured innocence in which 
the Germans now enwrap them- 
selves; they can tear from off 
their backs the poor rags of 
falsehood with which they try 
to cover themselves. On the 
authority of an English his- 
torian, Herr Lutz solemnly in- 
forms us thatthe charges brought 
against the Germans in 1870 of 
‘cruel warfare ” were untrue, 
since by the testimony of foreign 
observers ‘“‘the moderation of 
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the German soldiers was as 
remarkable as their successes.” 
This is mere nonsense. The 
German Army was brutal in 
1870, as it was in 1914-18, 
and there was no lack of pro- 
test on the part of their vic- 
tims. The circular which M. 
Chandordy issued on 29th Nov- 
ember 1870, exposing vigorously 
Germany’s constant infractions 
of the practices of war, was 
never answered. And if that 
circular does not satisfy them, 
the curious may consult a 
‘Recueil de Documents sur les 
Exactions Vols et Oruautés 
des Armées Prussienies en 
France, 1871.’ There they will 
find an amazing proof of the 
uniformity of the German tem- 
per. The English press sup- 
ported M. Chandordy’s protest, 
after due inquiry, without a 
dissentient. And it is signifi- 
cant that the revelations of the 
‘Times’ excited a violent re- 
action against Germany in the 
minds of Englishmen, and that 
they who, at the outset, took the 
‘Prussian side, went over to the 
French in shame and disgust. 
Thus the Germans put their 
trust in the short memories of 
others, and hope that they will 
be absolved of their misdeeds 
by the mere repetition of their 
innocence. No doubt they be- 
lieve that in a year or two the 
world will forget all the crimes 
which they committed in the 
war, and agree with them that 
they conducted the war like 
gentlemen. But the world will 
not forget. Until the end of 
time there shall be a _ black 
mark set against the people 
which, in spite of Herr Lutz 
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and of that eminent Anglo- 
Saxon, Mr BE. D. Morel, M.P., 
carefully prepared and wantonly 
began a war against civilisation, 
which sank the Lusitania in 
cold blood and deported young 
girls from Lille. These cruelties 
shall never be forgiven. And 
Germany wastes her time in 
concocting appeals to her ene- 
mies. Nothing can save her 
but confession and repentance. 
Unless she change her heart, 
she will remain an outcast 
among the nations. As a 
beginning, she might take 
to heart the wise words which 
Sir Robert Morier wrote to 
the Crown Prince Frederick in 
1875, when Bismarck meditated 
an unprovoked attack upon 
France. The words have been 
quoted in these pages before. 
They deserve repetition. “A 
nation,” wrote Morier, “ can- 
not afford the luxury of cyni- 
cism, cannot risk to place itself 
outside the pale of the opinions 
of mankind, because a nation 
never dies ; and when the orgies 
of successful force have spent 
their strength, the day comes 
when it has to live not with its 
own recollections, but with 
those which mankind have pre- 
served of it.” That day has 
already come for Germany, 
and Herr Lutz will make her 
just fate no easier to bear by 
pretending that never in her 
life did she indulge the luxury 
of cynicism. 


We have heard much of late 
concerning the public control 
of education. University Com- 
missions have been called to- 
gether, lest scholars should be 
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permitted to teach after their 
own method and to their own 
purpose. It has been explained 
at length that the voter, proof 
himself against the wiles of 
education, was the only person 
who had the sense or authority 
to say what education was. 
Moreover, the problem was 
simplified (or complicated) by 
the fact that an unwilling and 
dangerous grant to the Univer- 
sities had been wrung out of 
the Government. On all sides 
we heard it said, ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment that pays the piper must 
call the tune.” Even those 
who pretended to believe in 
the freedom of knowledge from 
parliamentary control shouted 
aloud that there was a “ but” 
in the case, and had it not 
been for an accidental vote in 
the House of Commons, litera- 
ture and science would have by 
this time been put safely under 
the heel of the proletariat. 

Yet when we think calmly 
about the business of educa- 
tion, it seems evident that its 
conduct should be left to the 
expert. We are obliged to 
admit (in practice) that the 
day-labourer and the young 
woman of five-and-twenty who 
works in a factory are the only 
wiseacres inspired by Provi- 
dence with a knowledge of 
politics. They alone, since they 
outvote all other classes, are 
competent to say on what 
terms we should live with our 
neighbours on the Continent. 
To them alone are the deep 
secrets of foreign policy re- 
vealed. And by a similar pro- 
cess of reasoning, there are 
those who would insist that 
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they should have a complete 
and exclusive control of the 
schools and colleges of Great 
Britain. Is not the vote om- 
nipotent? And should not its 
users, wiser and better than 
the tyrants of old or than the 
scholars of to-day, proclaim 
aloud what is not scholarship ? 

There are some lessons that 
we can learn from our neigh- 
bours, and the experience of 
France cannot increase our 
faith in the future of education. 
A year ago M. Léon Bérard 
restored the study of Latin to 
the Lyecées of France. The 
arguments in favour of Latin 
were unanswerable. The de- 
mand for its restoration came 
from all classes. They were 
the same arguments with which 
we are familiar in this country. 
The men of letters pointed out 
that their younger confréres, 
having evaded the discipline 
of Latin, were unable to write 
their own language with accu- 
racy or distinction. The pro- 
fessors of science complained 
that their pupils, insufficiently 
trained in the use of words, 
were unable to express articu- 
lately what they had learned. 
Even the men of business, the 
captains of industry, the makers 
of heavy guns, could not find 
men among the faultily edu- 
cated fit to assume the respon- 
sibility of management. And 
M. Bérard, the Minister of 
Education in a sympathetic 
Government, was able in 1923 
to issue a decree prescribing 
Latin as a compulsory subject 
in all Lycées. 

M. Bérard’s triumph was 
hailed with enthusiasm by the 
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right-thinking people of France, 
and gave encouragement to the 
friends of learning in England. 
After all, it seemed as though 
there might be a hope of wise 
education, when a republican 
democracy like France imposed 
Latin as a universal subject of 
study upon its higher schools. 
Alas! the triumph was short- 
lived. A change of Govern- 
ment has reversed the decision 
of a year ago. To M. Poincaré 
there succeeded M. Herriot ; 
to M. Léon Bérard, at the 
Ministry of Education, M. Fran- 
cois- Albert. The Left saw 
an instant popularity in the 
suppression of Latin, which 
had come back to the schools 
a short year ago. Alternatives 
to Latin were immediately de- 
vised, and the education of 
the youth of France was turned, 


like all else, into a means of 
sport for the electorate. 

From the example of France, 
then, we may take a timely 


warning. The curricula of 
schools are not a proper sub- 
ject to be decided at the polls. 
A man who shouts on the hust- 
ings ‘“ Vote for Bill Jones and 
no Latin!” cannot ensure the 
quiet atmosphere which the 
discussion of educational meth- 
ods demands. Nor is the in- 
temperance of the voter likely 
to stop short at Latin. It will 
presently dictate what the 
youth of the country, which 
takes education for an elec- 
toral plaything, shall learn and 
think. We shall see the re- 
volutionary voter trained from 
the fourth standard up. If 
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once we follow the unhappy 
practice of France and give the 
voters control over the schools, 
we shall witness the monstrous 
doctrines of Karl Marx im- 
posed upon every school and 
college in the country. The 
Socialist school, that vile dis- 
seminator of blasphemies, will 
be held on other days than 
Sundays, and will be sup- 
ported out of the public funds. 
Not only will Latin be for- 
bidden, but literature in what- 
ever tongue it be expressed. 
The poor stuff that will be pro- 
vided for them as “ knowledge” 
will be red with the blood of 
revolution. And as in France 
s0 in England, there will be 
preached the gospel of the 
*‘ single school.”” The Socialists 
of the future will be confident 
that the childhood of the 
country will be quickly stan- 
dardised, that all, to whatever 
class. they belong, will learn 
the same sordid doctrines of 
greed and stuffiness, until at 
last genius and talent are 
stamped out of the race, until 
all the arts perish in the stifling 
air of proletarian education. 
That will be the inevitable 
result of confusing learning 
with politics; and if we do 
not wish to fall upon ruin, we 
shall do our best to keep the 
politician out of our. univer- 
sities, those last strongholds of 
learning, and to insist that it 
shall not be in the power of 
the odd man (or woman) who 
makes the majority to dictate 
how and what the youth of 
England shall be taught. 
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